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OVERSIGHT ON COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMIN- 
' ISTOATION. CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT AND ADOPTION OPPORTUNITIES 
, AND NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS ACT 

THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1981 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee ON Aging, Family and Human Servicm, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee convened, pursuant to notipe, at 9:40 a.m., in 
room 4232, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeremiah 
Denton (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Denton and Hatch. 

Opening Statement qf Senator Denton 
Senator Denton. Good morning. This hearing will come to order. 
I would like to welcome the witnesses that will be appearing 
before the subcommittee over the course of today s rather lengthy 
hearing, as well as the many other people who are interested in 

^^'^TSay^we'^wSll"^ considering the administration's proposals for 
the Community Services Administration, for child abuse preven- 
tion and treatment and adoption opportunities, and for the Native 

^The*^dimnS?S?ori has proposed fblding most of the activities 
administered by the Community Services Administration into a 
social services block grant. It further proptfees that some funding 
for child abuse and adoption activities be transferred into the 
social services block grant, while funding for other child abuse and 
adoption activities be placed in a discretionary block grant. 

This discretionjiry block grant would be associated with, but not 
be a part of the social services block grant 

I am anxious to hear from the administration about these block 
grants, and particularly the so^alled discretionary grant. In gener- 
al I support the President's recognition of our country s economic 
« difficulty and his proposal for its remedy. However, I woi^ like to 

hear from the administration why these programs were included 
specifically in the social services block grant and the discretionary 
block grant, and would want to hear how the funds are to be 
allocated-among the States, what kind of requirements, no matter 
how general, will be made on the States and what steps are 
planned to iniure accountability of Federal funds. I am also inter- 
«rted in what kind of leadtime will be given to the States in ortier 

(1) 
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to achieve the transition from the categorical grant mechanism to 
that of the block grant approach. * 

Finally, the administration has proposed a separate authority for 
the Native American program, which is currently title VIII of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. This approadh to me appears appropri- 
ate in light of the uniaue relationship existing between the Native 
Americans and the Federal Government. 

We must target our available resources toward oui*most pressing 
domestic priorities and maintain our commitment as a nation to 
serve those most in need. Nevertheless, as we proceed in these and 
other hearings, we need to keep in mind that even if the most 
extreme of the proposed cuts recommended are actually made, our 
country "will still be faced with a $45 to $50 billion deficit in fiscal 
year 1982, adding further to a national debt that will exceed $1 
trillion within the rather immediate future. 

Afl we discuss these issues of taking care of the needy, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that a bankrupt nation cannot take care 
of any poor or any disadvantagedi any needy at all. For the sake of 
all of our citizens, we must insure the financial integrity and 
survival of this Nation. 

I believe we have an exceptionally well-qualified group of wit- 
nesses today, and it is my hope that they will be able to address 
these issues within the context of necessary fiscal austerity. 

Senator Denton. We will begin today's hearing with testimony 
from Mrs. Teresa Hawkes, Actin^Director of the Office of Program 
Coordination and Review, of the Department of Health and Human 
Services. ^ . . 

I welcome you, Mrs. Hawkes, and appreciate your testifying on 
behalf of the administration. I invite you to nlake any opening 
statement yoii choose to. 

STATEMENT OF TERESA HAWKES, ACTING DIRECTOR. OFFICE 
OF PROGRAM COORDINATION AND REVIEW, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY 
DAVID LESTER, COMMISSIONER OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
ON NATIVE AMERICANS; JOHN BUSA, COMMISSIONED. AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN. YOUTH AND FAMILIES 

' Mrs. Hawkes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you for this opportunity to appear here today to give 
ybu an oVerview of some of the significant legislative proposals 
that are part of the Prlsaident's program anH that fall withm the 
purview of this committee. 

I will be discussing today the administration's proposals relating 
to the social services block grant and to the Native Americans 
program. 

Tnese proposals are part of the larger program the President has 
outlined— a package of initiatives designed to restore the health 
and vigor of the national economy. The most important thing we 
can do, not only for the groups we are concerned about in these 
social service programs, but for all citizens, is to put the Nation's 
ecohomy on a sound footing and reduce the inflation that makes 
economic self-sufficiency so difficult for so many people. 

At the same time, this administration retains a strong commit- 
ment to provide assistance ' tb those most in need: members of 



society who without that support would lack the moet basic necessi- 

Howeier the present categorical program structure is cumber- 
sornHnd inefilcient. Resoul^ that should be used for ^mces are 
teiie ui^ for meeting multiple and often conHicting Federal ad- 
StJaUve requirements.. xKe differences in ehg^^^^^^^ .t 
extremely diffidult for service programs to ""/^'P'^Jf^ d°! 
cUents, or to refer them from one program to another. States do 
not have the Hexibility they need to target resources on problems 
which they regard as most important. 

For SreLon. we have chosen a new approach for providing 
Federal resources for a variety of social services. This approach- 
the block grant^is designed to eliminate the burdensome reporting 
requirements and regulations, unnecessary administrative costs. 

' MK^CiSn'urS approach will enable the States to d^ide 
howl^rc^amTeSourees can^best be distribut^ to meet the needs of 
Kr ctoens. without the burden of Federal earmarks for service 
delivery methods.' organizational structure, and service and target 

^'fK1°S like to give an overview of the social services block 
grait The consolidation of many Federal social services grant-.n- 
IS programs into a block grant is an if"??'^"* element in the 
President's Droeram. The social services b ock grant consolidates 

^iafXTe activities into a single block grant authority 
covering the purposed of the consolidated programs. , , m 

S Lcial se^ block grant consolidates authont.es f^^^^ 

• maior Mcial service activities administered by the Department of 
nSkhTnd Human Services. These programs are social services 
"ay 'care. State and local training, child welfare 8«7;c««; ^^ild 
welfare training, fostef care, child abuse prevention and treatment 
Tdoption Snce. developmental disabilities, and runaway and 

^X!r?uSSies currently administered by other Federal agen- 
cies also are consolidated: the Community Se^ces Administra- 
tion's activities, except for community eC(|nomic development, and 
vocational rehabilitation services. ^ . , . „.i,^^jf« ^nr^ 

Our budget request for consolidated block grant auth««-ity 
sente 75 percent of current funding levels, or $3.8 billiort tor iiscai 
rea?198rThe proposed legislation will Provide authorization of 
$3 8 billion for mcWyeeir through fiscal vear 1985. Each of the 
cun-ent authorities for these activities yn\\ be repealed upon pa^ 
^ of this act. Each State's allotment from appropriations for a 
S year w-n bear the same ratio to the, total appropnation for 
"hit fiBcal year as the State's share of the total amount allotted for 
Sal Tear 1981 under the 12 mtyor activities being consolidated. 
Si seJSces presently being provided through the categorical prp- 
^•"ms cou^d bTprovided by the States under the social services 

'^^D^liflTency prevention services and services to minors in the 
justice TstSm presently authorized-under the Juvenile Justice De- 

• Wen^r Pj^vention Act could be provided under the social serv- 
ices block grant. 



We believe that this approach to social services will resolve 
sev^eral problems caused by the multiple categorical nature of the 
present Federal /State social services programs. 

First, it allows State &nd localities the flexibility they need to 
distribute social services funds, and to give priority to services 
which best meet the needs of the residents of the State. Second, by 
eliminating many burdensome Federal administrative require- 
ments, the block grant will permit more efficient State and local 
administration and more effective service delivery systems. This 
will free resources for providing additional services and improving 
the management and delivery of services. In addition, the 10 per- 
cent transfer between block grants will enable the States to target 
those activities which they deem most important. 

Under the block grant proposal. States and localities will be in a 
much better position to take action where previously mandated 
conflicting program requirements and overlapping services have 
resulted in a waste of service dollars. State and local officials will 
also' have the flexibility to respond to new,and changing conditions, 
or to adjust to local conditions where, in the past, nationwide 
requirements have limited their options. 

The block grant proposal requires the States to make available 
each year a report on the intended use of these funds. This report 
must be made available for comment by the public within the State 
and by public agencies. 

In addition, each State will be re(|uired to prepare, at least once 
^very 2 years, a report on the activities carried out under the act. 
This report must be made 'available to the public; twis would of 
course include State and Federal Aencies. 

The proposal also contains audi requirements. Under the act. 
each State is to perform at least once every 2 years an audit of its 
expenditures under the act. This audit report must be submitted to 
the State legislature and the Secre(tary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services within ^0 days after completion of the 
audit. 

We plan to consolidate the funds for maintaining the necessary 
Federal support &c|ivities where they x?an be of.pio^t assistance to 
States and localities. Many of the statutoHr categorical authorities 
proposed for inclusion in the block grant also cover research, train- 
ing, and demonstration projects to improve the administration and 
services delivery systems of these programs. 

The activities to be consolidated into this discretionary block 
grant are research and demonstration activities under the child 
welfare services program; child abuse and neglect discretionary 
funds; runaway and homeless youth discretionary funds, particu- 
larly the nationwide hoMine for homeless youth; adoption opportu- 
nities activities, particilarly for operation of an adoption informa- 
tion exchange; social services research and demonstration authori- 
ty; university affiliated faq^lities and special projects programs 
under the developmental disabilities program, and research con- 
ducted by the National Institute for Handicapped Research. 

This consolidated approach is designed to allow us to target 
research, demonstration, and technical assistance activities to re- 
spond to State needs for assistance. This would include information 
and technical help in improving the administration of their social 



services programs. We will also continue to assist the States in 
developing and strengthening their financial systems and proce- 
dures for eliminating fraud and abuse. ' ... 

Another effective role for the Federal Government is to share, 
information and techniques among States. We can investigate new 
and innovative ways of delivering,^rvices to improve the effective- 
ness of social services programs. As the States are better able U> 
coordinate service delivery under the services block grant, we will 
be able to coordinate Federal information arid assistance activities 
to support them. • j • i.u 

There aire also important nationwide projects contained in these 
authoriti^. As part of the consolidated discretionary activity, au- 
thority will be proposed for ongoing projects of national or regional 
significance, including the national telecommunications network to 
assist runaway and homeless youth, and the national adoption 
information exchange system. ^ 

For example, the child abuse anH neglect prevention and treat- 
ment program authorizes activities both at the Federal level, 
through research, demonstration^f and training programs* and at 
the State level, through grants to States. Under our proposal, only 
that portion of child abuse funding which is already going to the 
States in the form of State ferantft, at a funding level of nearly $7 
million in fiscal year 1981, is being folded into the services block 

^The funding for activities of the kind carried out by the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect in the Department— $16 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1981— is being retained at the Federal level as 
part of the consolidated discretionary authority. Under this consoli- 
dated authority, we will continue to have the funding and the 
authority to carry out Federal leadership and assistance to the 
States in improving their social service programs, including child 
abuse prevention and treatment. The total funding requested for 
fiscal year 1982 for the discretionary authority represents approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total funding of such activities in fiscal 

year 1981. . r .i. 

I would also like to point out that only the portion of the pro- 
grams administered by the Community Services Administration 
known as community action operations is being folded into the 
social services block grant. The community action operations in- 
clude the funding for the community action program (CAP) agen- 
cies activities, such as senior opportunities and services, training 
and technicia assistance, and funds for State economic opportunity 

°*^n^ddition to the community action operations, the Community 
Servicee Administration also administers programs ^^^^^^^^ 
crisis assistance and community economic development. The Lie- 
partment of Health and Human Services transferred $89 million in 
fiscal year 1981 to the Community Services Administration for the 
energy crisis assistance program, which provides relief to low- 
income families experiencing energy-related crises. Assistance fo- 
cuses on weatherization and emergency assistance, which will be 
folded into the energy and emergency assistance block grantr 
Under that block grant. States would determine how to administer 
the program. The remaining program, community economic devel- 



opment, would be encompass^ in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Developnient's restnictWed community development olock 
grant. \ 

I would now like to turn to theNNative Americans program. This 
program provides support to the Wative American groups to im- 
prove their quality of life and to improve the management capabili- 
ties of Indian tribes and other Native American organizations. We 
believe that assistance for the social and economic development of 
the Native American groups is useful since m^y still lag behind 
the general p>opulation in such areas as emplo3anent, income, edu- 
cation, and health. The groups SQrared by this program include 
American Indians, Hawaiian natives/ and Alaskan Native^. 

We will, therefore, be submitting [iqs^lation to extend this pro- 
gram for 2 more years at a level of ^28 million in fiscal year 1982. 

Thid is a program that has grown and developed over the 17 
years, of its existence. One of the most important changes is the 
growing capacity of Indian tribes and other Native American orga- 
nizations to manage their own affairs. The Native Americans pro- 
gram has not simply reacted to this change — it has helped to bring 
it about. In^so doing, the administration and focus of the program 
have changed, too. 

The scope of the original program was limited to American Indi- 
ans and Alaskan Natives. The Native Americans Program Act of 
1974, which extended the authorization of tjie prc^am, also includ- 
ed for the first time native Hawaiians as pai^t of the service popula- 
tion. 

In the early years. Native American program fundb were primar- 
ily^ used t6 provide for core, administration and to fill in service 

f^ape. Those activities met the needs of that day, but this is no 
onger the case. Today, the program operates on the principle that 
economic and social development are interrelated and both must be 
balanced if Native Americans are to achieve self-sufiiciency — the 
aim of this program. In the past, some tribes focused more on the 
delivery of services—health care, social services, housing, and the 
like. Although these services are greatly needed, this emphasis led 
to a serious dependency on services. 

pther jtribes have focused more on economic development and 
some have experienced the social disruption which results when 
services do not keep up with an expanding population in a develop- 
ing ec6nomy. 

Today, the pro-am 's aim is to move the focus away from in- 
creasing consumption, as in the case of services, to increasing the 
productivity of both individuals and communities. The program 
supports efforts through which reservation and off-reservation 
grantees can increase participation in the private sector economy 
to pronlot^obfl and human development. It supports local strate- 
gies for balancing both social and economic development in keeping 
with community needs. 

Thus, we are concerned with strengthening the executive func- 
tions of the governing bodies of Indiatv tribes to make appropriate 
decisions and to take charge of social and economic growtn. 

With prograip support, tribes^are currently implementing a vari- 
ety of activities to strengthen their planning, managerial, fiscal, 
and judicial functions as units of Government wtth responsibility 



for eerving their own members. A itrengthened tnbal government 
can make decisions to control development and respond to the 
demand not only for social services, but also for additional schools, 
roads, businesses, and health care. , _^ ^ . , „ . 

The social and economic development strategies employed musi, 
also be diverse to meet diverse Native American needs. Here^re a 

FinJTtEe^ative American program has joined with other orga- 
nizations, public and private, to strengthen the governing capacity 
of the 25 tribes which created the Council of Energy .Resource 

* Tribes, popularly known as CERT. These tribes own significant 

amounts of the Nation's coal, oil, gas, oil shale, and other energy 
resources, largely in an undeveloped state. Tnbal. chairpersons 

« make up the CERT board of directors. CERT assists their men^bers 

in using their energy resources as a base for establishing stable 
economies, in protecting their rtfttural and soaal environmpnta, 
and ic undergirding tribalgovernments to manage their energy, 
resources adequately. The CERT member tnbes have the potential 
to contribute significantly to the energy needs of the United States. , 
V thereby enriching their own economies while at the same time 
helping to reduce the Nation's dependence on foreign energy re- 

HPerhape one pf the best examples of tribal'economic development 
is provid«l by the Creek Nati6n. in Oklahoipa. The Creek Nation 
us^ its grant to enhance en agricultural coop, which includes a 
dairy; feed" lots, forage and ^rain storage facilities, and a large 
machinery/shop building. Fifty people are employed in the oper- 
.ation. as compared to 1976. when nine were emploved. Future 
. plans 'call for the employment of several hundred people in a meat 
processing plant, a cannery, and other operations. , ♦ • 

In addition, the Native American^f rogram is distinct from most 
other Federal Indian programs in , its support of off-reservation 
Indian communities. The off-reservation projects which we finance, 
both urban and rural, are community— based orKanizations that 
' carry out a wide range of .activities to supfrJit Native American 
self-sufficiency. . , . • ... ^, 

Urban centers administer programs in health, education, and 
employment and provide referrals to services that are available to 
the general population. But the process goes well beyond referral. 

It encourages Indian citizens to aet involved in the community— 
to participate actively on the boards and on the commissions where 
Aecisions are made which affect the whole community, including 
jKoee who are Native Americans. 

/ As you can see. this is a small program, but one that can poten- 
tially achieve results that go bdyond its specific resburces. > 
* In conclusion. Mrs Chairrfian, I want to reemphasize that this 

administration niaintains its commitment to provide assistance to 
those most in need in this country." But we also beliQWUhat we 
must reassess the ways in which we provide that assistaffce. Uur 
resources are limited, and we must look for. the most effective ways 
to use those resources. We believe that our proposals will achieve 
that, by providing the flexibility and funding to the States for 
sodal service programs to enable them to more directly design an* 
control their programs to better serve the needs of their residents, 

r 
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{( and by assisting native Americadst through the Native Americans 

program, to move toward self-sufficiency. ^ 
: " ITiis concludes my testimony;'! will Be pleased to answer any 
' questions you may have. 

, [The prepared* statement of Mrs. Hawkes follows;] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN. AND MEMBERS OP THE COMMITTEE! 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to appear here 
today to give you an overview of some of the significant 
legislative f)roposals that are part of the President 
program and that fall within the purview of this Commiti^e. 

-I will be discussing today the Administration! s proposals ?. 

relating to the Social Services block grant 

and to tbo Native Americans Program. > 

These proposals ar^ part of the larger program the President 
has outlined — a package of initiatives designed to restore 1^ 
%he health and vigo?^^f the national economy. The roost 
important thing we can do^ not only for the groups we are 
concerned about in these social service programs, but for 
all citizens, is to put the nation's economy on a sound 
footing and reduce the* inflation that makes economic self- 
sufficiency so difficult for so many people. 

At the same time, this Administration retains d Btxonf 
commitment to provide assistance to those most in need in 
members of society, who without that support would lack 
the most basic necessities of life. 
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However, the present categorical program structure i« 
cuttbersone and inefficient. Resources that ehould be 
used for services are being used for meeting multiple and 
often conflicting Federal administrative requirements. 
The differences in eligibility make it extremely 'difficult 
for service programs to meet multiple needs of clients, or 
to refer them from one program to another. States do not 
have ttie flexibility they nee^to target resources on problem* 
which they regard as most imporltint. 

For this reason, we have chosen a new approach for providing 
Federal reiiourcw for a variety of social services. This 
approach — the block grant — is designed to eliminate 
the burdensome reporting requirements and regulations, 
unnecessary administrative' costs , and program duplication. 

Most importantly, this approach will enable the States to 
decide how program resources can best be distributed to 
meet the needs of their citizens, without the burden of Federal , 
earmarks for service delivery methods, organizational structure, 
and service and target group priorities. 

Social Services Block Grant 

First, I would like^to give: an overview of the social services 
block grant. The consolidation of iroy Federal social services 
grant-in-aid programs into a block granf 1? an important 
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element In the President program. The iocial iervicet 
block grant consolidates 12 major social service activities 
into a single block grant authority covering the purposes 
of the consolidated programs. ^' ' 

The social services block grant consolidates authorities for 

ten major social service activities administered by the ' 

Department of Health and Human Services: . 
o Social Services 
o Day Care 

o State and Local Training ' ^ 

o Child Welfare Services 
o Child Welfare Training ' 
o Foster Care 

o Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment * ^ 

o Ademption Assistance 

o Developmental Disabilities 

o Runaway and Homeless youth 
Two authorities currently administered by other Federal 
agencies also are consolidated: 

o The Community Services Administration's activities, 
except for community economic development 

o Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Our budget request for consolidated block grant authority 
represents 75 percent of current funding levels, or 53. s billion 
for Fiscal year 1982. The proposed legislation will provide 
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authorization of $3.8 billion for each year through PUCAl 
year 1985. Each 'of tho current author Itlea for theie actlvltl«i 
Will be repealed upon passage of this Act. Each State's 
allotment from appropriations for a flacal year will boar the 
same ratio to th« total appropriation for that fiscal yoar 
as the State's share of t^e total amount allotted for Fiscal 
Ye«r 1981 under tho 12 raajbr .^t^lvitles being Con solids ted 

Delinquency prevention services and services to minora in 
the justice system presently authorized under the Juvenile 
Justice Delinquency Prevention Act could be provided under 
the social services block grant. 

We believe that this approach to social' services will resolve 
««v«ral problems caused by th<s multiple categorical nature 
of the present Federal-State social services programs, 

Pirot, it allows State and Idealities the flexibility ^they 
need to dlatributo social services funds, and to give priority 
to oervices which" best meet the needs of the residents of the 
State. Second, by eliminating many burdenoome Federal 
adminintrative requirements, standards, and the like, the block 
grant will permif. more efficient State and local adminiotrat ion, 
and more effective oervlce delivery systems. This will free 
reaourcoo for providing aervices and improving the management 
and delivery of services. In addition, the 10% transfer between 
block graotfl will enable the States to target those activities 
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which th»y dmm^ most Impoftint. * 

Under th» block grant ^ St^tesind loe«llti«i will be in a 
much better poiition to take action w^iere previouily mandated 
conflicting program raqfUirementa and over.lapping aarvicea 
have raaulted in a waata of aarvice dollara* State and local 
officiala will alao have the flexibility to reapond naw 
and changing conditiona, or to adjuat to local conditlona „ 
where, in the paat» nationwide requirement a have limited their 
optipna . 

The block grant , Rropoaal requirea the Statea to make available 
each yeer a report on the^lntanted uae of theae funda, Thia 
report muet be made available for comment by the public within 
the State and by public egenciea. 

* 

In addition, e^/ch Otate will be required to prepere, et leeat 
once every two yeera, a report on the ectivitiea carried out 
under the Act. Chia report muat be made eveileble to the 
public; thla would of courae include Stete end Federel^ agenciea . 

The propoeal alao conteina audit requirementa . Undet the kSF", 
eecA State ia to perform at leaat once every two yeara an 
audit of Its oxpen^iturea un()er the Act. Thia audit muat be 
carried out by an entity independent of the agenciea adminiatering 
t«e programa under th^m Act. The audit 'report muat be submitted 
td the State l^gialature ind the Secretary of^ the Department 
of Health apd Mumavi Servicea within 30 daya after coi|ipletidn of 
the audit. 
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Conaolidatad Di«cr«tionTy Authority ^ 
Ma plan to conaplidata tha fundi fpr maintaining tha nacaaaary 
Pcdaral aupport activitiaa whara thay c*n b« of ^o^t aaaiatanca 
to Sta&a and localitiaa. Many of tha atatutory catagorical 
authoritiaa propoaad for incluaion in tha block grant alao 
• covar raaaarch, training, and dationatration projaota to 
improva tha adminiatration and aarvicaa dalivary ayatma of 
thaae programa. 

Tha activitiaa to ba conaolidatad arai 

o Raaaarch and damonatration i(^ivi€iaa undar tha 

child i*alfara, aarvicaa program; 
9 Child Abuaa and Naglact diacrationary funda;*' 
o Runaway and Homalaaa Youth diacrationary funda, 

particularly tha natibnwida "hot-lina" for homalaaa 

youth; 

o Adort^on opportunitica activitiaa, particularly for 
operation of an adopt ion, infonnat ion axchanga; 

o Social Qarvicaa raaaarch and damonatitetion authority; 

o univaraity Affiliatad Pacilitiaa and Spacial Projccta 
prograna undar tha Davalopmantal Diaabilitica program; 

o Raaearch conducted by tha National Inatltute for 

Handicappad Raaaarch. ^ , 
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This conaolidated approach Is designed to allow us to target 
research, detnonstrat ion , *»and technical assistance activities 
to' respond to State needs for aaa|.stanco. This would Include 
infonnation and technical help in improving the administration 
of their social services programs. Wo will also .continue to 
assist the St»ates in developing and* strengthening their ^ 
financial ay stems and procedures for el Im^inat ing fraud and 
abuse; • 

Another effective role for the Federal GovfltJSment is to share, 
information and techniques arong States. We can Investigate 
new and Innovative ways of delivering services to improve the 
of fectlvoness of social servicns programs. As the St#t^ps 
are bettor able to coordinate service delivery under the 
services block *grant, wo will be able to coordinate Federal 
information andr assistance activities to support them. 

Thoro are also important nationwide projects contained in 

thcioG avjthor Itios . As part of the consolidated discretionary 

I 

activity, authority will bo proposed for ongoing projects of 
national or r.oglonal signi f icanco , including the national 
toloconrmunicat: iona network to aasiot runaway and homeless 
youth, and tho national adoption information ^exchange Ayatom. 
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For axu^pl^. th« Child Abu«« and Niglact Pravantion and 
Treatment Program Authorizea activitiaa both at the Faderal 
level, through reaearch, deinonatration and training progra«f# 
and at the State level, through granto to Stataa. Under our 
propoaal, only that portion of child abuaa funding which ia 
already going to tha Stataa in' the form of State ^renta, 
at a funding leval of naerly 97 million doi;.*rf in Flacal 

0 

Year 1981, ia being folded into the aarvicee block grant. 

The funding for activitiea of the kind carriad out by tha 
National Center pn Child Abuaa and Naglect in the Department — 
$16 million "dollara in fiacal Yaar 1981 — ia being retained 
at the Federal level a'a part of the, conaolidatad diaci:«tionary 
authority! Under thia conaolidated ajAtijority* H* ^'^l^ , 
continue, to .have the funding , and tji« authority to carry out >^ 
?f4m^i^fi^^f^%tmhiv aod^aaaiatance tcr fehe^ Stetea in improving - 
^ I liil'I^^Fflpil service programa, including child ab^ae prevention 
^::'^dsxi^^^i»^TXt. Tha total funding requeated for FY 1982 for 

the diiacretlonary. author j^ty reproaenta approximataly 751 of tha 

a 

total funding of auch activities in FY 1981. 

I would also, like to point out that only the portion of the 
programa adminiatered by the Conwunity Servicea Adminiatration 
known aa community aStion optrationa^ being folded into the 
* aocial aervicea Wock grant . The community action oporationa 
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Include tha funding for tha CoMRunity Action Prograa (CAP) 
aganciaa activitiaav auch aa aanior opporttinitiaa and aarvicai; 
training and tachnical aaaiatanca, and funda for Stata aconoadc 
opportunity officea. 

In, addition to tha coanunity action oparatlona, tha Coimnunity 
Sarvicaa Administration alao adniniatara prograna for anargy 
criaia aaii;tanca and community aconoaiic d«valop«Mnt. ^a 
OapartMnt of HaaXth and Hunan Sarvicai tranifarrtd $19 miiiion 
in Tt 19SI to tha CtiaMunity Saryicai Adniniatration for th« 
anargy criaia aaiiatanca program, which providai raliaf to 
iow-incoma familial axpariancing anargy-ralatad criaaa. r 
Aiaiatanca focuaaa on waathiirixation and OMirgancy aaiiatanca, 
which will ba foldad into tha Bnargy and Cmargancy Aiaiatanca 
block grants Undar that block grant, stataa would datarmina 
how to adminiatar tha program. Tha ramaining program - coStnunity 
aconomic davalop«i#nt - would b* ancompaaiad in tha Dapartmant 
of Houaing and Urban Davalop««nt*a raatructurad cpmmunity 
davalopmant block grant* 

Nativa Amaricana Program 

I would now lika to turn to tha Nativa Amaricana Prpgram. 
Thia program providaa aupport to Natiya Amiirican groupi 
to improva thair quality of lifa and to improva tha managamant 
capabilitiaa of Indian Tribaa and othar Nativa Amarican 
organizationa. Ha baliava that aaaiatanca for tha aooial and 
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•conoidc d«v«lop^nt of th« Native AjMirican groupi ii ui«ful 
■inc« uny itlll lag behind tha ganaral population in auch 
araaa aa CKployMnt, incoM, aducation, and haalth. Tha 
groupa aarvad by thia program includa Amarican Indiana, 
Hawaiian N^tivaa, and Alaakan Nativaa. 

Wa will, tharafora, ba aubmitting lagialation to axtand thia 
program for two mora yaara at a laval of 128 million in 
riac^al Y*ar 1982. • 

Thia ia a program that haa grown and davalopad ovar tha 17 
yaara of ita axiatanca. Ona of tha moat Important changaa ia 
tha growing capacity of Indian tribaa and othar Nativa Atoarican 
organixationa to managa thair own affair a. Tha Native Amaricana 
Prograi ^aa not a imply raactad to thia changa — it haa halpcd 
bring it about. In ao doing, tha adminiatration and focua of 
tha program hava changad, too* 

Lat'ma briafly raviaw a bit of tha hiatory. The Indian granta 

program of tha Offica of Economic Opportunity waa tranaf erred 

to what waa than tha Dapartmant of Haalth, Bducatdon and, Welfare 

tn 1973 » Tha granta program waa coftinad with tha already 

exiating HEW Offica of Indian Affaira, which had bean act up 

to adviae the Oacratary on Indian concerna. The program ia now 

adminiataxed by tha Adminiatration for Nativa Americana, in the 

Department of Health and Human Sarvicaa. 

I 
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The^ scoptt of the oriqinaX program wai limit«d to American 
Indian! and Alaika Natives. Tha Mative AiMricana Program 
Act of 19*74, which extended the authorization of the program, 
also included, for tho first time, Native ^lawaiiana as part 
of tho service population. 



In early ^arm, Nativ 



ive American program funds wero 
primarily used to provide for core administration and to 
fill in service gaps. Those activites mat the needs of that 
day, but this is no longer the case. Today, tha prog^ram 
operates on the principle that economic and social daveXopment 
aro interrelated and both must be balanced if Native Amaricans 
are to achieve solf-suf f icioncy — the «im of this program. 
In the past, some tribes focused more on the delivery of 
services ^ health care, social services, housing and the like. 
Although thono services are greatly needed, this emphasis led 
to a serious dependency on services. 

Othot tribes have focusecl more on economic development and 
some have oxporioncod tho social disruption which results when 
services don't keep up with an expanding population in a ^ 
developing oconomy . 

Today* tho proqrom'o aim la to move tho focus away from 

incroasinq consumption, as in the case of services, to 

Incroaolnq tho f^roduct ivity of both individuals and communities. 
» 

Tho program oupporto offorta through which reservation and 
of f-rooorvat Ion grantees can increase participation in tho 
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private •octor economy to promot* jobi and human dcvclopmcsnt * 
It •upporta local strategies fo^ ^^lancing both aocial and 
economic ^evelopmont in kcSplng' with comnunlty needs. 

Thus, we are concerned, as an example, with strengthening the 
executive functions of the gcJfVi^rnihg bodies of Indian tribes 
to Wke appropriate djeciaionif and to take charge 4f Apcial 
and economic g^rowth . , 

With program support, tribes are currently implementing a 
variety of activities to strengthen their planning, managerial 
fiscal, and judioial functions as units of government with 
responoibllity for serving their own members. A strengthened 
tribal government Can make decisioa* to control development 
and respond to the demand not only for focial servlce^?*but 
also for additional school*, <i roads , businesses and health care 

The aoclal and econoi^ic development strategies employed muot 
aloo be diverse to meet diverse Native American needs. 

Here are a few oxaniplesi 

o Plrot, the Native American program has joined wHf^^^^^ 
ather organlsatlono, public and private, to otrenqthen . 
thci governing capacity of the 25 .trlboa which created 

the Council of Energy Resource Tribes, popularly known 

If 

aa CEHT. These tribes own significant amounts of the 
nation's goal, oil, gas, oil shale and other energy 
rooourfoa, largely In an uniJavoiopod otate, 'X^l^'*^ 
i;halrperoona make. up the CliRT Board of Dlrec'tora.^ CKRT 
aooljsta tholr, membero In uolng their energy reaourcnn 
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.as a base for establlahlnq stabl e dconomlesv in 
protecting their natur^ and' social environments, 
emd in undergrjJdin^^ribal governments to manage their 
energy r^^sources adequately. The CERT member tribes 
have the potential » to contribute significantly t<3l^h'e - 
energy needs of the United States, thereby enriching 
their own ecoi^omies while at the dame time helping 

reduce the Nation's dependence on foreign energy* resources. 

. / . . • 

Perhaps one of the best exeunples of tribal economic 
development is provided by the Creek Ration, in 
Oklahoma. T^e Creelc Nation uses its grant to Cnh^x^e 
an agricultural co^op, which includes a dairy, feed lots, 
forage and grain storage facilities and a l^arge ma!chinery/ 
shop building. Fifty people are employed in the operation, 
as compared to 1976, when nine were employed. Future plans 
call for the employment of several hund'red people in a 
meat processing plant, a cannery, and other operations. 

' - ■ "• - , . . ' \ 

In another example. Native Hawaiians on the Islemd of 
Molokai formed. a farmers cooperative several years ago 
when homesteaders needed to return their lands to productive 
use following the phaseout of the pineapple industry. ,If 
the homesteaders donVt succeed in their farming, their lands 
will be returned to the state. They would then hi&ve no 
place to live and no place to go. 

Last year', the struggling co-op wai awarded a grant of 
$100,000. A new general manager, working with the board, 
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has b«en abl« to purchiase supplies in volume and strengthen 
the co-op's services tc merobers . The fanners have been, 
able to expand into alfalfa production — needed? 'by the 
state's dairy industry and usually purchased from the 
mainland. With a ready market, alfalfa is^'beijoraing the 
principal crop and co~op and its members are on the ' 

N ' 

Foad to success. 

ft 

In addition, the Native Americans Program is distinct from most 
other Federal Indiam programs in its support., of off-reservation 
Indian communities. The of f -reservation projects which we finance, 
both urban and rural, are community-based organizations that carry 
ouj^ wide. range of activities to support Native American self- 
sufficiency. , 

Urban centers administer programs in health, education and 

employment and provide refyrals to services tbat are available 

to the general population. But the process goes well beyond referral, 



It encourages Indian ^ditizens to get involved in the community — 
to participate actively on the boards an d qi^ the commissions 
where decisions are mdde which affect the whole community, 
including those who are Native Americans. 



As '^is true with the reservation grantees, the Administration for 
Native Americans is encouraging '\irban and rural off-reservation 
grantees to work'on reducing the need. for services by stimulating 
economic progress through business development and job creation. 

As you can see, this is a small program, but one that can 
potentially achieve results that go beyond its specific resources. 
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Conclusion 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to re^wnphasize that 
this Administration maintains its commitment to provide 
assistance to those most in need in this country. 'But we 
also believe th^t we must reassess the ways in which we 
provide that assistance". Our resources are limited, and we 
must look for the most Effective ways to use those resources. 
We believe that our proposals will achieve that, by providing 
the flexibility and funding to the States for social service 
programs 'to enable them to more directly to design and control 
their programs to better serve the needs of their residents, 
and by aasistinq Nati-ve Americans, through the Native Americans 
Program, to move toward self-sufficiency. 

This concludes my testimony. I will be pleased :to answer any 
questions you may have - 
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^ Senator Denton. Thank you, Mrs. Hawkes. That was very com- 
prehensive, and vou articulated it clearly. I do have some ques- 
tions. First, would you mind introducing the gentlemen who are 
accompanying you at the table? 

Mrs. Hawkes. Yes; I just realized I did not do that. On my lefty is 
David Lester, Commissioner of tfxe Administration on Native 
Americans; and on my right is John Busa, Acting Commissioner of 
the Administration for Children, Youth and Families in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

Senator Denton. Good morning, gentlemen, and welcome. 
♦ This is a question of mine. My staff prepares most of these 

questions, and they have a great deal more experience in this 
whole jaijea than I. I am learning, and some of the things I am 
learning, I am surprised at. ^ 

But you say somewhere in your testimony that we are going to 
experiment with innovative ways by which we can replace the 
previous delivery systems, the CAP's, and so forth. To what degree 
have we worked that out already with the States, generally? Could 
you describe our readiness to begin this transition period in terms 
of States being able to come up with already existing agencies 
handling the same kinds of services, but which will now be receiv- 
ing addition^ money from the Government to do it, and in how 
many cases there are no existing State facilities, and they must 
either take over an existing CAA in part or in whole— that kind of 
thing. Could you just philosophically address that situation? 

Mrs. Hawkes. Surely.* In most* 9ases— and this is really part of 
the philosophy of the block grant— these same kinds of services are 
being provided currently through State agencies and State struc- 
tures. What we are trying to do is to consolidate those programs 
which are being provided through various structures at the State 
level, the Federal level, and the local level, so that they can be 
coordinated through the State agencies. 

We are working now with State agencies and with representa^ 
tive^ of State agencies— the National Governors' Association and 
the Council of State Legislatures— to begin planning for the imple- 
mentation, to begin identifying those kinds of issues that States 
will need assistance on, and to do whatever we can to assist them 
in that. 

Senator Denton. Well, realizing that you are working on it, how 
do you assess the likelihood that there will be slippage with per- 
haps some interruption Hn the deliveiy of important services, or are 
you on-schedule, do iyou think, with preparing for that transition? 

Mrs. Hawkes. Yes; I think very definitely, we are. We are doing 
everything we can to assure that there is not going to be a disrup- 
tion of services. We are meeting inside our department with those 
agencies involved in the consolidation of the programs, with the 
agencies in the Rehabilitation Services Administration, the Com- 
munity Services Administration, in order to obtain information 
from them about those programs that are currently operating, so 
that we are in a position to provide that information to the States 
so that they can begin now planning on Jhose decisions they are 
going to have to make in ordei* to implement the block grant. 

Senator Denton. I have found the Governors vjrhom I have met, 
and the State Senators and , legislators, very positive about these 
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< prospects. We in my subcommittee have pondered such things as 
what will be the accountability at the State end, what will be 
provided to insure that any waste, at the Federal bureaucratic 
level will not be reproduced in the organization at the State level, 
that kind of thing. Obviously, there will be fewer people, or at least 
one level of bureaucracy will be eliminated to a great degree, but 
beyond that, what general or specific plans are there to insure that 
there is a place and a procedure within each State for accountabil- 
■ ity? . ■ ■ 

Mrs. Hawkes. The block grant proposal itself requires a pr^ex- 
penditure report that would receive public input into Jiow the State 
.-..^intends to administer the funds and what kinds of programs they 
intend to operate and what services they intend to provide. The 
public scrutiny process, I think, is a very critical one, so that the 
public can become involved in making the decisions on the kinds of 
services that will be provided in that State. In addition, there is 
also a postexpenditure report required on exactly what amounts of 
money were used for the specific services and there will be an 
independent audit required. 

In addition to planning to assist the transition now, we are 
interlding to continue to follow up with States in identifying the 
kinds, of services that they |ieed assistance in deigning delivery 
systems, in transferring good systems from one State to ant>ther. 
There are a number of States which now have very efficient sys- 
tems. We just need to get them in touch with those States who 
need help. We intend to.continue to play a very strong role in that 
process. ^ 

Senator Denton. I do not want to give the impression that I am 
not in favor of this Hew approach. I am very much in favor of it. I 
have just a number of curiosities about the manner in which the 
transition is going to be achieved and so forth. 

Both Secretary Schweiker in past statements and you in today's 
testimony have indicated that activities under the CSA, with the 
exception of economic development, would be transferred into the 
social services bloqk grant. Fbr the sake of clarification, could you 
specify exactly what. these activities of CSA are that would be 
transferred? 

Mrs. Hawkes. The kinds of programs that are being transferre'd 
are operating grants which now go to community action agencies; 
grants to State - economic opportunity offices in the 48 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands and trust territories; special 
grants for senior opportunities and services; national youth sports 
program grants; grants to CAA^s for community food and nutrition 
services, and to perform advocacy and coordination functions. 

Senator Denton. I* had a personal disbussion the day before 
yesterday with a gentleman from the Tuakegee Institute in Ala* 
bama, accompanied by an NCAA official, and they were wondering 
about that sports program, and it does provide various kinds of 
student benefits. And my way of handling the problem, since I 
tended to support within 'my own State a proportionate emphasis 
upon education in the manner in which Tuskegee is prestigious, I 
just called the Govemor^s office and asked if he agreed with me — 
he happens to be of the opposite party— would he agree with me 
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that that sort of money should be made available, and we were 
aBflured that the same money that went to it last year would. 

Is that the kind of ^vheeling and dealing that one expects to take 
cark of the proportionality in sonie of these things? For example, I 
just happen to have the philosophy that it is better to put Federal 
investment in the formative part of the pipe of human develop- 
ment than to continue to try and take care of that which comes out 
at the end as a polluted product, if you do not. I think that has 
been the trend of the past 10 or 15 years. I would rather get it up 
here at the beginning, not down here, where it is dripping out. Is 
i . that the kind of thing that you foresee happening, that people up 
here like me are going to talk to the Governor when they .get a 
constituent up here and tialking to them? How do you see that? 

Mrs. Havocks. Well, I think it is going to be partly a new process 
and partly one that is going on right now in the States. State 
legislatures and Gtovemors and the public are currently involved in 
planning for social services programs under many of these activi- 
ties being folded into the block prant. What we are expecting will 
happen 'and what we are workmg with the States now to assist 
them in doing is consolidating those planning and budget processes. 
. Where now, the decisions that are being made are being made 
piecemeal on various programs"-"the sports programs, the social 
services programs, the nutrition programs — by having a consoli- 
dated block of money, we are hoping that, and the States are 
beginning to plan on a consolidated planning and budget process, 
so that as the States prepare their own budgets, they can look at 
the total picture for services delivery, and begin to make those 
decisions about priorities that they have within the States, which 
services have the highest priority, and the proportion of funds that 
each service will receive. So we are expectmg that certainly, indi- 
viduals like yourself will have some input into that process. We are 
also hoping that the public will have input into that process as 
those discussions go on in State legislatures, much as these ^are 
going on now. 

Senator Dbnton. Well, you just mentioned the magic words, 
"State legislatures." You nad previously referred generically to^ 
"public input," without defining precisely how that would be made 
operational. And we in our little group hkve foreseen that, since a 
Governor's term is generally 6 years, that would not be the most 
responsive office to public opinion, whereas the legislature, on the 
2-vear term, would be a more likely one. Do you foresee some kind 
of generally uniform way, across the 50 States 

Mrs. Hawkxs. Most legislatures at the current time require that 
any Federal appropriations meet with the approval of the l^isla- 
ture before they are distributed and used by the States. The States 
could continue to require that that the Governor and the legisla- 
ture would together make those deciflions. 

the proposal does require, as I say, a pre-expenditure intent 
statement, distributed for public use, so that the public will know 
« when those discussions are going to go on, what the intent is, and 

can involve themselves in the process. 

Senator Denton. And there are committees and subcommittees 
in State legislatures already dealing with these types of expendi- 
tures in specific detail, and perhaps they will require a realign- 
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ment or a reformation of some of the copimittees and subcommit- 
tees and some procedural changes. But in general, it is a viable 
process. ' ♦ 

Mrs. Hawkes. Yes; we believe it is. I would expect there may be 
some rearranging within the States, and the States will have to 
make those decisions: 

Senator Denton. How much money will be available in the 
discretionary block grant? 

Mrs. Hawkes. The discretionary block grant is approximately 
$61 million. . 

Senator Denton. Would any of that money be left over for other # 
activities? You have described the activities that have gone into 
the discretionary block grant. Would there be any money left over 
f<jr other activities? If so, what are they? 

Mrs. Hawkes. What we have done is consolidated the various 
authorities which are currently discretionary activities. We are, in 
the process of deciding which activities would be funded. Funds are 
generally going to be used to support States in the design and 
delivery of effective human services, through such activities as 
research op issues of national concern^ provision of technical assist- 
ance to^tne States at their request, transfer of management and 
servicM delivery technology, operdition of projects of national and 
regicylal significance, and work with States on the development 
and demonstration of best practices and care standards and also on 
ongoing evaluation of Federal programs. 

The criteria that we will be looking at for the use of funds will 
be the degroe to which the proposed activities support State and 
local administration and management of social services, support 
State and local government efforts to maintain the integrity and 
effectiveness of social services, support State and local government 
in redefining and redesigning social services, and addressing issues 
of national and regional significance. 

So in deciding on specific projects, we will be looking at that kind 
of criteria. 

Senator Denton. Could the money be used for research in 
mental health, as well as those categories you are mentioning, for 
example? 

Mrs. Hawkes. The services would have to be related to social 
service activities. So if it was related to social service activities, 
then yes. it would be appropriate, as long as it stays within the 
confines of general social services. 

Senator Denton. All right, that was the thrust of the question. 

Will the adoption clearinghouse be included in the discretionary 
block grant, and will its' focus change at all?' 

'Mrs. Hawkes. The adoptions information exchange is one of the ' 
activities that could be funded under the discretionary block grant. 
It is certainly one of the activities that \ye are looking at very 
closely as something that is needed as a nationwide effort. 

Senator Denton. It strikes this Senator as absurd and tragic that 
we have babies being bought on the black market because of a , 
shortage of them, and at the same time, the abortion level is 
increasing, to me, abhorrently, and the two seem totally incompati- 
ble—and girls 13. 14, having children, trying to raise them, when 
maybe, before she sees that child, it would be better for her to 
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- develop the intent that it would ultimately be better if the child 
were adopted by parents who would be able and would provide the 
best care for the child. And I do not see why our Nation has not 
come up with provisions for that. . * u 

I hope that is involved in the kind of look you are going to be 
taking at this, Mrs. Hawkes. . ' « 

Mrs Hawkes. The .purpose of the adoptions mforniation ex- 
change is to provide infornaation nationwide on potential adoptive 
parents, matching them up with children who are currently m . 
either foster care or requiring placement. Certainly, >hat is an 
activity that needs to continue to have support. , ' 

Senator Denton. But going deeper than that, a chUd already 
bom and in a foster home, as opposed to one who is m someone s 
womb and is going to be bom and they intend to carry that child to / 
term, could not one try to connect up young women who are gomgif 
to have illegitimate children and try to at least have them considert ■ 

- that it might be better for that child to be adopted than for themV 
to take vocational training and try to raise that child, or reluctant- 
ly bear that child and then perhaps let the child be undeveloped m 
many ways, not only financadlly. but perhaps abused when the 
mother does perhaps take a husband who is not the father of the 
child, and so forth? Couldn't that be a consideration m this process 
of matching adoption with illegitimacy? » j / . u i- 

Mrs Hawkes. That could be a consideration. I do not believe 
that the system ib designed to do that at the present time, but that 
is something we could nave a look at. . . • 

States, of course, ai'ie actively involved now m redesigning theif 
foster care systems, and we will- continue to provide assistance to 

them as they do that. ... n i.- 

Senator Denton. Will the social setvices block grant allocation ^ 
to the States be based on the amount df fiscal year 1981 funds they 
would have gotten before the recissionfi were proposed, or the 
amount that they will get if the recissions become law? 

Mrs. Hawkes. The amount is based on the amounts allocated for 
the various programs under the continuing resolution, provided for 
under the continuing resolution, so that would be before reciSsion. 

Senator Denton. OK. With no income eligibility criteria required 
in a block grant, do /you anticipate any decline in the level of 
services provided to low-income people? . . ■„ u 

Mrs. Hawkes Wa^o not necessarily expect that there will be a 
decline. I think that is something that the States are going to have 
to look vtery clearly at in making decisions about the priorities for 
services that they provide and in making decisions about the 
amounts to be allocated. I think one of the things that they would 
be considering is income eligibility, but that will be a State deter- 
mination. . . . 1 u i *u:„ 

- Senator Denton. I have been asking you previously about fhis 
transition to the block grants at the State level. Are you just going 
to dump it on a given date ox\ the States, or is th6re going to be a 
set of requirements which they will have to meet, showing that 
they can administl-atively handle it. Then, as you receive these 
proposals for handling it— and I do not expect you to look at them 
too carefully, but generally look at them— will you then have a ■ 
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timetable that^may Vary frpm lState to State, introducing this, or is 
this thing going to go bang, and here' comes the money? 

Mrs. HAWKES..Well. we are anticipating that the block grant will 
be effective on October 1. We are preparing now for that transition. 
We are working with the National Governors' Association and with ' 
other , representatives of State government to identify their needs 
for inforipation and to provide assistance to them in order to be 
sure of a smooth transition. 

Among the things that we will be developing are lists of the 
current grantees for each State jurisdiction and identifying those 
cross-cutting Federal requirements which will remain in effect, 
including tilings like fiscal accountability requirements. 

We are also trying to identify each State's individual and group 
needs. The requirements in the proposal do require that they pro- 
^ vide to us the preexpenditure /eport. indicating their intent. But as 
I say, a lot of our activity right now is focused on working with 
them to begin planning for the block so that they will be ready. 

Senator Denton. I know that is being actively pursued. There 
were about nine State representatives andsenators from my State at 
the White House yesterday, who got briefings from the Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Schwpilcer, and so forth, but I do not know how institu- 
tionally progresWve or de^p this thing is. 

fn the past, States have been sued and judgments rendered, 
requiring them to pour more funds into a specific program. That is 
particularly true in my own State. If such a judgment is rendered 
against a State «and the only source of funding available is th§ 
block grant, wouldn't the funding of this money to a particular 
program, in compliance with a court order, be contrary to the 
purpose of the block grants which is to allow States ta set their own 
priorities on the use of these funds? How would the administration 
suggest that this situation be addressed? 

Mrs. Hawkes. If a State was under court order, obviously, they 
would have to face the court order. Many of the court decisions are 
based on current Ppderal laws, so if the laws are rep^rfled. then* the 
court decisions would be moot, I would assume, although I am not 
a lawyer. 

None of the programs currently being folded into the block grant 
are entitlement programs. They represent Federal support for 
State programs, so the State could elect to serve any group for any 
purpose. 

Consequently, it would appear that there would not be a stand- 
ing under Federal law. That would depend on how the State law 
addressed the services that they were intending to deliver. If the 
State entitled certain people to services and then failed to deliver 
them, then the State might have a problem. 

Senator Denton. What priorities will the administration be set- 
ting in its proposed legislation for th^e Native American programs? 

Mrs. Hawkes. The*^ priorities that we have for the Native Ameri- 
can programs are to aisist them in managing and developing their 
ability to become self-sufficient, economically. Those are really the 
priorities in a broad sense. 

Were you looking for some more specifics. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Denton, If you have any. 
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Mrs. Jiaimm. David could probably give you some examplee of 
specifics that are going on now. . 
. * Mr. LisTKR. The broader mission, Mr. Chairman, of self-sufficien- 
cy, is expressed in two ways: First, the social aspects of self«uffi- 
ciency, in which local Native American comffiunities can better 
care for those who are needy in their commuiutiee, through their 
owtmamilies, through ^^r own community institutions, and in 
the case of federally-recognized tribes, through the powers of local 
government inherent in tribal government. Second, the concept 
moves to the requirement for a viabld economic foundation upon 
which the social institutions can draw financial and economic sup- 
port. So we are looking at ways in which we can improve the 
ability of individuals, families, and the community as a whole to. 
respond to their own economic and social— not just their problems, 
and not just their needs, but their desires and aspirations, as well. 

Senator Denton. What will be the impact of the proposed fiscal 
year 1982 budget reduction on the administration for Native 
American program ability to achieve its objectives? 

Mrs. Hawkks. We expect that it will be a minimal impact. The 
reduction that is proposed for the Native Americans prorfam is 
approximately 18 percent. However, there is an increase in funding 
in the Htod Start program, and a constant level of funding, for the 
older Americans program. So in aggregate, the reduction in fund- 
ing will probably be somewhere closer to about 5 percent, which 
places it well above any other programs right now.' So we expect 
that it will be minimal. ' 

Senator Dknton. Early this month, this subcommittee had a 
hearing on the Domestic Volunteer Services Act administered by 
the ACTION agency, and at that time, the administration witness 
said that ACTION was interested in getting into runaway youth 
assistance. Since this has been an activity or HHS, have you been 
in contact with them? 

Mrs. Hawkes. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BusA. No, we have not, at least not insofar as what the 
future may hold for runaway youth projects and how they might be 
funded under the block grant. 

Senator Dxnton. I want to thank the three of you, Mrs. Hawkes, 
Mr. Lester, and Mr. Busa. Your testimony was most helpful, and if 
we have further questions* we will submit them to you, and the 
record will be kept open. 

Next, the subcommittee welcomes Mr. Donald L. Scantlebury, 
Director of the Accounting and Financial Management Division of 
the General Accounting Office. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD L, 8CANTLEBUBY, DIRECTOB, AC- 
COUNTING AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION OF THE 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MORTON E. HENIG, SENIOR ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, HUMAN 
RESOURCES DIVISION, GAO; GEORGE L- EGAN AND LAW- 
RENCE SULLIVAN, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT DIVISION, GAO 

Mr. ScANTUtBUBY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Denton. We are anxious to hear ycTur comments about 
the Community Services Administration, based on a report enti- 
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tied, **Weak Financial Controls Make the CJommunity Services Ad- 
ministration Vulnerable to Fraud and Abuse/' and your general > 
comments on the block grants. 

Mr. ScANTLEBURY. I would like to introduce thQ|i>eople who are 
with me this morning. On my left are Mr. George^ E^an and Mr. 
Lawrence Sullivan, who are also of the same Division ^tbat I am 
from, and on my right is Mr. Morton Henig who is^'^a Senior 
Associate Director with the Human Resources Division of GAO. 

Senator Denton. Good morning, gentlemen, and welcome. 

Mr. ScANTLBBURY. With your, permission, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
fairly long testimony, which I would like to submit for the record, 
and I ^, have a shortened version of it that I would like to read. 

Senator Denton. We would appreciate it if all opening state- 
ments this morning would be limited to 5 minutes, because we 
have an extremely long hearing today. 

Mr ScANTLEBURY. That may be a little tough, but I will try. 

I will be discussing today the results of three GAO reviews 
involving the Community Services Administration (CSA)— two of. 
the reviews have been completed; and the third, involving the CSA 
grant accounting sy^m, is still ongoing. We have previously testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Housing in May 1980 concerning the 
, completed reviews. We have also testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, Subcommittee on Federal Spend> 
ing Practices and Open Government, and, we issued the report that 
you referred to on August 22, 1980. 

The first of the reviews we undertook in this area was performed 
to investigate allegations of misuse and abuse of Federal funds 
disclosed by audits of selected community action agencies and to 
determine if action had been taken to correct the management 
deficiencies which permitted the misuse and abuse to occur. We 
believe the problems identified are indicative of weaknesses in the 
internal controls used to safeguard Federal grant funds provided to 
these agencies. This review was not restricted to GSA-funded activi- 
ties, but covered all Federal funds provided to these agencies. In 
this effort, W9 identified four mtgor problem areas: The first of 
these was excess cash on hand. The second was inadequate control 
over service organizations. The third was dual reimbursement of 
grantee expenses, and the fourth was inadequate control over fixed 
assets. In addition, we found numerous other instances of program 
abuse and error. 

The purpose of the second review was to determine why CSA and 
its grantees are vulnerable to misuse of Government funds. This 
study concentrated on whether CSA itself has an effective system 
of internal controls. Good internal controls are the best deterrent 
to fraud, embezzlement, and related illegal acts that we know of. 
^ Internal controlqare the body of checks and balances which organi- 
zations set up t2K spread the work out in such a way that one 
person or function checks on what another person or function does. 
These checks detect errors and make fraud and related acts more 
difficult to pfrrfbrm. Good internal control by CSA is extremely 
important becaiise the agency and its grantees annually handle 
about $2 billion in Federal funds. 
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^ We concluded that CSA haa not placed enough emphaaw on 
internal cqntrols and that this condition inHuencea ^egiond pfficea 
and grantees. Therefore, we believe that many refflonal offices and 
grantees are more vulnerable to fraud, abuse, and error than they 

w ^ would, like to discuss very brieHy some of the rraults of 
both^ assignments. With regard to excess cash, we fo«"d thiat mU-^ 
lions of dollars of excess Federal cash have l?een retained by coirh 
munitv action agencies. Such excess cash m the hands of grantees 
increasW the F«i^ral Govemmeht's operating- QpBt m the form of 
interest that the Treasury pays on the money it borrows, addi- 
tion, excess cash has been loaned to other grant programs, delegate 
agencies, and other governmental units; has been used to BUbs'dize 
non-governmental activities of commtinity , action agencjes; has 
been used to earn interest; and at one location, excess cash^has 
been diverted and embezzled. In my testimony I have some specific 
examples of these actions. * ' s .^.1.1. j>^„ „f 

With regard to service corporations, we found that hundreds ol 
thousands of dollars have been used to buy services and rent,prop- 
erty from closely related ndnprofitxorganwations called service cor- 
porations. Some of these corporations perform valid functiohs relat- 
ed to grants such as providing bus transportation for^participanto 
in the Head Start grant program. OtherSj however, have entered 
ISto transactions which h^ve contributed to the loss of control over 
Federal funds and in some cases, the circumvention of the restnc- 
tions on the use of grant funds. , . . . «/„ f^..«H 

I would like next to turri to dual reimbursement. We found that 
over a million dollars of Federal funds have been used to pay ^r 
the same expenses twice. This has occuired because reimbur^^ 
ments are claimed under mo^e than pne federally-assisted program. 
Difficulty in trjiCking reimbursements to their funding source and 
inadequate financial reporting mechanisms make it relatively easy 

'""Fo^xampfeTne community action fgencjr received oyer $76,000 
of excess refmbursemeht because it claim^ the total cost of provid- 
ing food service to children under several Federal programs. I have 
other examples of this also in my testimony. ^ c r ^ „no«fa 

We also found that tehs of thousands of dollars of fixed assets 
purchased with Federal funds have been Ipst. stolen, or improperly 
disposed of by several community acting agenciM. 

Aslindicated earlier, we issued a report to the Congress on the 
vulnerability of CSA to fraud, waste, and abuse in August of last 
year. I will briefly summarize some of the internal control weak- 
nesses we noted during this review and folate to you what has or 
can happen as a result of these weaknesses. , 

At CSA headquarters and regional offices, we found that funds 
available for CSA's employee payroll and grants are not sufficient- 
ly protected. Also, two basic techniques commonly used in automat-, 
©d payroll systems-record counts and predetermined control 
totafs--were not being used. The lack of such controls mak^ it 
easier to add. lose, or alter documents during Pr«=«»'"8 
detection. I have a number of oth^r examples in my testimony. 

We believe that CSA has not placed enough emphasis on enforc- 
ing the requirement for strong internal controls to be in place 
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throughout itii organization. OfHcials have concentrated more on 
delivering funds to grantees than they have on funds control and 
accountability and monitoring. This emphasis influenced CSA re- 
gional officials and community action agencies who distribute Fed- 
eral funds. 

We also found that many of the weaknesses we identified during 
our review were similiar to or the same as weaknesses identified , 
and' rej>orted to CSA in previous years by independent accounting 
firms during the annual audit of grantee operations. Yet, the prob- 
lems were not corrected-— at least, not permanently. 

We are covering CSA's grant accounting system afa part of an 
ongoing review of advances made by the Government. We found 
serious weaknesses in the system — confusing financial reports, er- 
roneous information in the automated records, and the failure to* 
follow accounting procedures, resulting in gross overstatement of 
assets and inaccurate monitoring of grantee cash advance balances. 

Our work has shown that the erroneous information in the ac- 
counting records was caused primarily by grantees not submitting 
expenditure reports called for in their grant agreements in a 
timely manner with some reporting 7 months late; CSA personnel 
not promptly entering expenditure information into the automated 
accounting records with delays up to 30 months; CSA personnel not 
using available administrative remedies, such as suspending funds 
to gra^ptees to assure they complied with financial reporting re- 
quirements; and inadequate accounting system reports on the 
status of cash advances. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would be very pleased to try to answer anv questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scantlebury follows:] 
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PEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OR AOIKO, FAMILY ^ , 
AMD HUMAN SERVICES 
COMMITTEE OK LABOR AMD HUMAN RESOURCES 
UNITED STATEi SENATE 
CONCERMINO RESULTS OF AUDITS OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICES 
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Mi«t«r Chairman and Mawbara of tha Cowmittaai^ 

wa ara plaaaa4 to ba with you today to diacuaa tha raaulta 

of two raviawa involving tha Cowminity Sarvicaa Admlniatration. 

aa wall aa an ongoing raviaw of ita grant accounting ayatam. 

With ma today ara Oaorga Egan «nd Lawranca SuLlivan of tha 

^Accounting and Financial Managaaiant Diviaion, 

Wa hava pravioualy taatifiad bafora tha Houaa Cowwittaa 

on Oovarnmant OparatioAa. Subcoa»i tt aa on Manpow^ and Houaing 
in May 1980 concarning thaaa raviawa. Ha alao taatifiad bafora 
tha Sanata Coiunittaa on Govarnmantal Affaira, Sutfcommittaa on 
Fadaral Spanding Practicaa and Opan Obvarnmant. On Auguat 22. ^ 
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1980, w« isrfU«d^a\ report •ntiti«d, "Weak Financial Controls^, 
Make the Community Services Administration Vulnerable to Fraud . / 
and Abuse.'* * 

The first revie«/ was performed to investigate allegati9ns , 
of misuse and abuse of;F^^eral funds disclosed by audits of serected 
community action agencies and to determine if action had been taken 
to correct the management deficiencies which permitted the misuse 
and abuse to occur. We believe the problems identified are 
indicative of weaknesses in the internal controls useci to safe- 
guard Federal grant funds provided to these agencies, ^ This 
review was not restricted fo CSA funded activities biit covered 
all Federal fun&s provided to these agencies. In this effor^ 
^we identified four major problem areas: 
— excess cash on hand, 

— inadequate control over service organizations, 
• — dual reimbursement of graatee expenses^^ and 

— inadequate control over fixed asseis. ^ 

In addition, we found numerous other instances of p: ograra ^buse. 
and 'error . - , ' 

The purpose of the^ second review was to determine 
why CSA and its grantees are vulnerable to misuse of Govern* ' 
ment funds^ This- study concentrated on whether CSA itself has ' / ^" 
a system of internal controls. Good internal controls are^ the 
most effective deterrent to fraud, embezzlement and related 
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illegal *ct«.i Int«rn*l control* art the body ot cheifks and 
balances which organizations, set up to spread work out in such 
a Cay that one person or function checks on what another person 
or function does. These checks detect errors and make fraud 
and el a ted acts more difficult'. Good internal .control by CSA 
is extrsroely important because the agency and its grantees 
annually handle about $2 billion in Federal funds. 

We concluded that CSA has not placed enough emphasis on 
internal controls and that this condition influences regional 
offices and grantee*. Therefore* we believe that many regional 
offi^ces and grantees are more vulnerable to fraud, abuse* and 
erroip than they should be. . 

Now^ I would like to discuss the results of both assign- 
^raents in some detail. L will start with the four problem areas 
identifi^ed in our first review. 
Audit of Community Action Agencies 

Excess Cash 

We found that millions of dollars of excess Federal 
cash have been retained by community action agencies Such 
excess cash in the han^s of grantees increases the Federal 
Government's operating cost in the form of interest that 
the Treasury pays on the money it ^borrows. In addition* 
excess cash has been loaned to other grant programs, 
delegate agencies* and other governmental units? has been ^ 

4.- 
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ui«d to lubiidiss non-gov«rnm^ntal activititi of com- 
munity action agancitsr hai b««n ustd to tarn intareit? 
and at ona location, azcaii caih hai baan divartad and 
ambasslad . ..^ 

For azampla, on January 3JL» 1979 » ona community 
action agancy raportad a balanca of $1,8 million of CSA 
funds. It's avaraga monthly diibunamanti wai $181^000. 'i 
Thus, this agency's cash on hand was 10 timas its avaraga 
monthly disbursamant naads • ' 

At tha S2u6a community action agancy, wa found that two 
formar amployaas had divartad $1.8 million of cSA funds to 
intarast-baaring accounts in thraa'banks. Nona of tha thraa 
appaarad on tha grantaa's financial racords. Soma of thasa 
funds wara hald for parioda of up %o 6 months and aarnad 
$50 #000 of intaraat which was not raportad nor ramittad to 
tha Padaral Govarnmant until our audit disclosad its 
axistanca. 

In addition to divarting funds # ona fonnar amployaa of 
this C9nmiunity action agancy also ambasslad $120*000 of idXa,, 
HEW (now HHS) funds during tha pariod from ^abruary through 
Novambar 1976, by making chacks pay^bla to himsalf » daposit- ' 
ing tham into his parsonal savings account, and whan tha 
chacks wara raturnad, changing tha payaa to tha grantaa to 

7 

maka tham appaar lagitimata. 
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StvIc^ Corporatlona 

W« found that hundr«d« o£ th<Ju«anda of dollara h»v« 
b««n u««d to buy ••rvic«a and r«nt property from cloaaiy 
r«lat«d« non-profit organizationa , callad ••rvica corpora- 
tion!, soma of thaaa corporation! par form valid functions 
ralatad to granti luch aa providing bu« transportation for 
participanta in tha Haad Start grant program. Othar« r now- 
avar, hava antarad into tranaactiona Which hava contributad 
to tha loaa of control ovar Fadaral fund« and in aoffla caaaa 
tha circumvantion of tha ra«triction« on tha uaa of grant 
fundi . 

Ona •uch larvica corporation had no amployaaa and no 
function! othar than tha writing of chacka to rapay loana 
which vara uaad to acquira raal and paraonal proparty. Tha 
corporation aharad a connnon axacutiva diractor with ita 
community action *gancy and four of ita board of diractora 
aithar aarvad aa raambara of tha community action agancy'a 
board or wara involvad in oparating ita Haad Start* program. 

Sinca it waa aatabliahad, thia aarvica corporation haa 
purchaaad and aold itaroa of r^al and paraonal proparty. In 
,| 1973, tt purchaaad 22 buaaa for $152,000. Thaaa buaaa wara 
aold in 1978 for $85,000 and tha procaada wara ratainad by 
tha aarvica corporation. At approximataly tha aama tima. it 
purchaaad 33 naw buaaa for $472,000. Tha bank nota for pur- 
chaaa of tha 33 buaaa waa aiqnad by tha axacutiva diractor of 
tha community action agancy. 
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In addition, thi« ••rvlca corporation has also 
purchased two building*-- ona in 1973 for $44,000 and 
ona in 1978 for 525,000. On A^guat 15, 1979, tha ap- 
praiaad valua of tha two buildings was $234,000. 

Moat coata aaaociatad with tha purchaaa, operation, ' 
and maintananca of tha buildinga and buaaa hava baan or 
ara baing chargad to Padaral granta, Tha coniBunity action 
agancy ralmburaad tha sarvica corporation for aXi down 
paymanta axcapt ona for $5,000, and for «XX principal and 
Intaraat paymanta on tha loana ua«d to acquira tha buaaa 
and buildinga. If tha sarvica corporation rapaya tha loana 
as schadulad, such costs will amount^ to ovar $860,000 in- 
cluding $172,000 of Intaraat, an axpanaa not normally^* 
chargaabla to Padaral granta, Tha community action agancy 
also paid for all ranovationa mada to tha buildinga aa wall 

Cm 

aa al\, o^iarating coata aaaociatad with tha buildinga and Duaas 
and chargad thoaa coata to tha Haad Start grant, 

Bacauaa of thia uniqua ralationahip wharaby tha aarvlca 
corporation purchaaad tha proparty and laaaad it to tha com- 
munity action agancy, tha Padaral Govarmnant, whila paying 
all coata of purchaaing and maintaining tha proparty, haa 
loat all control ov^ar it. 

Dual Ralmburaamant 



Wa found that mllllona of dollara of Padaral funds hava 
baan uaad to pay for tha aama axpanaas twlca. This has oc- 
currad bacauaa ralmburaamanta ara clalmad undar mora than ona 
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f«d«r«lly AMlatttd progrin* Difficulty in tracking ralnburaa- 
mantr to thalr funding ioiirca and Inadaquata financial raport- 
Ing aaehaniMia oalca It ralativaly aaay for thli to happan, for 
axaaiplai 

—Ona ccowunlty action agancy racalvad ovar 976,000 
of axcaaa raimburiamant bacauaa It clalnad tha total 
qoat of providing food larvlca to childran undar 
aavaral Fadaral prograima. 
-^Anothar racalvad ovar 9855,000 In dual ralmburiamant 
batwaan July 1974 and May 1977 bacauaa It waa ralm- 
buraad for tha lama food coata undar Agrlcultura' ■ 
Child Cara Food program and HEW' ■ Tltla XX program. 
— Anothar racalvad 561,000 of dual raimbunamanti ba- 
cauaa It chargad aa adminlatratlva axpanaa to Iti 
Emargancy Enargy Aaalatanca program tha lama axpania- 
that It chargad to Ita othar Padaral programa. 
—A day cara cantar racalvad dual ralraburiamant of 
$38,000 during * ona-yaar parlod bacauia lalarlai 
of amployaai hlrad undar lavaral radaral job train- 
ing and work rallaf programa wara alio rairaburiad 
undar Tltla XX grants. 
Plxad Aasats 

Wa found that hundrada of thousands of dollars of flxad 
assats purchasad with Padaral funds hava baan lost, stolan 
or improparly dlspoaad of. In addition, grantaa proparty 
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r«corda w^r« incoin>l«t« and in«ccur«t«. For axainpl*, 

At on« coRununity action ag«ncy w« foun^i 

— Ov«r $9,400 of offic« ana photographic •quip- 



m«nt contained in a cartif i«d inventory raport 
••nt to caA in February 1979 could not b« ^ 
located. 

$3,000 of assats wara includad in tha aaiM 
cartlflad invantory aant to CSA, evan though 



tha agency's property officer knew the item* 
were missing. Thia included a 1966 automobile, 
lawmnowera, caaaette recordera, a microfiche 



reader, and a radio. 



At another community action agancy, we found that 9 
vehiclea had been aold for a total of $64 to individuala with 
cXoae tiea to the agency. After we diacloaed thia, the agency 
an<t the indi^^iduala involved in tha sale agreed that two of the 
vehiclea would be returned and an additional amount would ba 
paid for the other aeven. 
Vulnerability Audit 

Aa I indicated earlier we iaauad a report to the Congreaa 
on the vulnerability of CSA to fraud, waate, and abuae in 
Auguat of laat year. I will briefly sunwnarisa soma of the 
internal control weaknesses we noted during this review and 
relate to you what has or can happen as a result of these 
weaknesses. 

At CSA headquarters and regional off ices, we found thati 
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— rh« ig^ncy insufficient and unttiwly r^vi«w« 

of gr«nt«« cMh r»qu««t« and quarterly •xp«nditur* 
reports u««d in th« autoiMit^d cMh inAn«g«n«nt lyst^in. 
As a result, gr«nt««« continued to r«c«iv« and main- 
tain •xc«aa cash* 
—Funds availabla for C8A»a awploy** Payroll and grant* 
ara not aufficiantly protact«d, Mao, ^ two basic tach- 
niquas conwonly usad in autowatad payroll systaM — 
racord counts and pradatarminad control totals — w^ra 
not baing usad. Tha lack of such controls tnaXas it 
aasiar to add, losa, or altar docuwants ducing procass- 
ing without dataction. 
T-Physical sacurity at CSA*s computai facility was poor 
mi tha tima of our ravfaw, making both tha facility 
and tha accounting racords highly vulnarab\a to fraud, 
abusa, and dastruction. Also, acbaas to tha con5)utar 
room ^nd tapa library was not prpparly rastrictad. 
— Proparty managaraant dutias wara not dala^atad to a 
aufficiant numbar of paopla to provida tha nacassary 
chacks and balancas. Also, CSA's proparty racorda did 
not raflact tha location of furnitura snd aquipmant 
bacausa thara was no cantral fils of thasa itams. 
Soma aquipmant purchasad with fadaral funds could 
not ba found. 

At tha grantaas wa visitad, wa found that intarnal control! 
wara unaccaptably waak daspita numa»oua CSA publications which 
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provida intarnAl control guidanca and rapaatad raconmandationa 
of Indapandant accounting firma mada during annual audita of 
^rantaa activitiaa. Spaci fical ly i 

*MDna grantaa wat not dapoaiting aroployaa daductiona for 
madical inauranca in a aal f-inauranca fund aa it waa 
auppoaad to and could not account for what had baan 
dona with thaaa funda bacauaa of poor intarnal ^control a 
Tha grantaa uaad ov«r ^73,000 of CSX* a funda improparly 
to pay anployaa claiaa. 
— At^aavaral grantaaa* payroll dutiat wara not proparly 
aaparatad a«ong ampioyaaa , Without any auparviaion, 
ona or two paraona oftan controllad payroll additiona, 
dalationa, and calculationa aa wall aa distribution 
of paychacka . At ona grantaa, paraona had baan placad 
on tha payroll and paid without proof that thay wara 
amployad . In ona caaa, an amployaa rantainad on tha pay- 
roll for ovar thra« montha aftar quitting. 
— At many grantaaa, purchaaing and property managamant 
functiona wara parfomad by only ona or two paraona. 
Thay praparad purchaaa ordara, placad ordara, racaivad 
gooda , racordad itama on invantory racorda* maintainad 
l4ivantory racorda* and conducted phyaical counta of 
invantoriaa. Wa found poatdatad purchaaa ordara* 
racaiving raporta written in advanca and pradatad, 
inaccurata in^^^ry racorda and many itama miaaing 
from invantory. 
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— On« grftn^«« with an Ill.S ail lion budqat failad to 
^ aufeiciantly d«fin« th« nsadad qumllf icmtions for • 
control l«r and had hir*d an individual with only 
liaitad axp«rianca aa an accounting tachnician. Aa 
a raault of oifr idantificatior. of nunaroua intarnal 
control wMknfaaaa for which tha controllar waa ra- 
« aponaibla, thia official Vaa aakad to, and did raaign. 

— Ona grantaa. which mada loana to cooaiunity buainaaaaa» 
failad to raquira, aatatliah. or uaa loan applicationa. 
promiaaory notaa, rapaymant achadulaa^ collataral, 
panalty proviaiona, dr paymant dua noticaa. Aa a 
raault, tha grantaa had writtan off about $30*000 
(18 parcant) of ita loana and aatabliahad anothar 
956.501 (34 paVcant) aa doubtful accounta. In ona 
inatanoa. tha grantaa failad to collac^^r attampt 
to collact $40,000 in dalinquant loana t/om a 
company atill oparating at tha tima ofQour^ raviaw. 

— Othar grantaaa had intarnal control waaknnaaa in 

traval . Tha moat aarioua waa ona which did not raqulra 
ita amployaaa to prapara traval vouchara. Stnployaaa 
racaivad traval advancaa baaad on thair anticipatad traval 
and t))m advancaa wara immadiataly axpanaad inataad of 
bacoming an accounta racaivabla owad by tha ampiOyaa. 

— anothar 'grantaa diaburaad 5400,000 to a daiagata agancy ^ 
for training ownara of amall buainaaaaa and/or aconotni- 
cally aaaiating community buainaaaaa. Two yaara and 
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935f.OOO lat«r, th« grants^ l«arn«d th«t th« d«I«gat« 
•9«ney had cMs^d operations r that two of its «Bploy««a 
had atolan |L6»000f And th«t virtually non« of tha grant 
monay waa apant for ita^intandad purpoaaa. Tha grantaa 
had not raquirad tha dalagata agancy to aubaiit aithar 
prograaa or financial raporta. 
Thaaa ara tha aajor iotarnal Qontrol waaHnaaaaa wa idantifiad 
during thia vuloarabllity aaaaaaaant. flowavar, Mny «ora but laaa 
•arioua waaknaaaaa vara also foilind at avary location wa viaitad 
and whan eonaidarad in total lad ua to concluda that C9A waa 
vulnarabLa to fraud and abuaa. Ma baliava tha^^^a priMry cauaa 
of CSA'a vulnarability ia that it had not platad anough aaiphaaia 
on anforeing tha raquiraaiant for atrong intarnal controla to ba 
in pLaca throughout ita organisation. Officiala hava concantratad 
mora on dalivaring funda to grantaaa than thay hava on funda con- 
trol and accountability and Monitor iAg >xThia aaiphaaia influancad 
C9A ragional officiala and ccnaiunity aotiok^aganciaa who diatrib- 
uata Padaral funda. 

Wa alao found that tpany of tha waakAaaaab wa idantifiad during 
our raviaw war a aimilar to or tha aa«a aa waaknaaaaa idantifiad 
and raportad to C9A in pravioua yaara by indapandant accounting 
firma during -tha annual audit of grantaa oparationa. Yat, tha 
probLana wara not corractad — at Laaat not pannanantly. 
Ongoing. Kaviaw 

Wa ara covaring C9A'a grant accounting ayatam aa part of an 
ongoing raviaw of advancaa mada by tha Govarnmant. Wa found 
aarioua waaknaaaaa in fiiia ayatam — confuaing financial raporta, 
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•rron«oua InforMtion in th« autosat«d record* and the fAil'ura 
to 'follow accounting procttduraa— raaulting in groat ovaratata- >. 
a«ntt of aaaatt and inaccurata nonitorlng of grantaa caah 
advanca balancaa. For axanpla, information in tha tyttan't 
autoaatad accounting racordt it arronaoua* Direct confirraa-* 
tion of cath advanca balancaa for 195 granta diacloaad that 
tha ayataa ovaratatad tha balancaa by ovar 900 parcant. Tha 
accounting ayataai ahowad 9100 million in undiaburaad Padaral 
caah whila grant-aaa raportad thay |tad only 10 million in 
Padaral caah. Wa found that inaccurkta raporta on tha financial 
atatua of granta — particularly caah advancaa outatanding**anablad 
grantaaa to hold Fadaral moniaa far in axcaaa of tha currant 
caah naada with littla faar of baing quaationad by agancy 
paraonnal. Our confirmation of caah advancaa for tha 195 granta 
diacloaad that 139 grantaaa had batwaan 4 and mora than 90 daya \ 
caah on hard avan though Traaaury raguXationa limit grantaaa to 
a 3 day ajpply. In thraa axtrama caaaa* grantaaa had a yaar'a 
aupply of caah- ^ 
Our worX haa ahown that tha arronaoua information in tha ,v 
accounting racorda w«a cauaad primarily by (1) grantaaa not 
aubmitting axpanditura raporta callad for in thair grant agraa«- 
manta In a timaly mannar with m^m reporting 7 montha lata, (2) 
CSA Paraonnal not promptly antarlng axpandttura Information into 
tha au torn* tad accounting racorda with dalaya up to 30 tnohtha. 
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(3)^ CSA Psrsormsl not using available administrativa raNiadiaa> 
m)iqh aa auspanding funda to grantaaa to aaaura thay conpliad 
with financial raporting raquiraaianta, and (4) inadaquata ac- 
counting ayatam raporta on tha atatua of caah advancaa. 

Thia conciudaa my praparad atatamant, Mr. Chairman, 
wa %MuId ba plaaaad to anawar any quaationa you or c^har 
naoUiara of tha Coiaaittaa may hava. 

■ \ 
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Senator DentoK. Thank you. Mr. Scantlebury- ^ 
I would like to pau»e to welcome and introduce to this^audience 
the meet diatingukhed Senator from Utah, and Caiairman of the 
Labor and Human Rfeeourcee Committee, my mentor, my leader m 
thia Committee, and my advisor in the Senate in general, a man 
for whom I have tremendous respect. Senator Omn Hatch. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. Senator. That was very nice of you 
to say. He does not need any mentors or leaders, so that was just 
senatorial courtesy. I am sure. We are really proud^ of Senator 
Denton and what he is doing in this Committee arid othws in the 
Congress. He has had probably the most active role on this Com- 
mittee, outside of the full committee functions on health. So we are 
very pleased that yoU are pushing ahead with these pieces of 
leidslation, block grants, and otherwise, that really have to be done 
within such a short time frame. We appreciate you witnesses for 

'^rwantelTto j»ist come and spend a few minutes, listeninil^have 
four committee conflicts this morning, so I am just domg the best i 

So it is good to welcome all of you here..and I am very proud to 
serve with Senator Denton. * u ^ . 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much. Senator Hatch. 

Mr Scantlebury. in your report and irt your verbal statement, 
you observed that a great deal of Federal money has been us^ to 
pay for the same expense twice. You used the term, dual reim- 
bursement". I imagine in some cases, it can be more than twice Do 
you think that a block grant approach would alleviate this problem 
of dual reimbursement? Would you discuss that? 

Mr Scantlebury. To some extent. Where there are now fwo 
separate programs that will be combined into one grant and will be 
administered together, it would be more diffidu t. I think, for a 
dual reimbursement. In that situation the block pant program 
would be of some help. I do not think, it would completely solve the 
problem, but it could help. ^ . ^ u„j 

Senator Denton. You cited in your report that the grantees had 
problems controlling fixed assets. Gould you explain exactly how 
the grantees had this problem? "- ' . 

Mr. Scantlebury. Well, this has been mainly a matter of iust 
not setting up the right kind of accounting contro a. as well as 
physical controls. Many of the items that were teken or diBup- 
peared were items that would be attractive to people for their 
personal use like television seta. Some assets were ajso sold at 
unreasonably low prices. But the biggest problem was the fact that 
many of the assets disappeared. This was due to lack of good 
accounting and physical controls. 

Senator Denton. When given the opportunity to respond to your 
report, what comments did CSA have? . ^ *u 

Mr. Scantlebury. Well. I would like to read exactly what they 
said. They contended that th|B report- 
Conveyed • inlile«ding view of management, ignored pertinent facU, prcwntcd 
d^^^lmenU, .nS wu not «xur.te in iU portr.y.l of the agency', concern 
for accounting and managerial controli. 
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But that 'is the kind of thing that happens to us fairly often at 
the General Accounting Office. They disagreed with the facts we 
had in our report, but they agreed with our recommendations. 

Senator Denton. I can remember similar experiences in the 
Navy. 

How did the CSA respond to your suggestions to reduce or sus- 
pend funding for gi-antees found repeatedly to have inadequate 
internal controls or excess ceish? 

' Mr. jgcANTLEBURY. Thev said that they had numerous examples 
of suspended funding— where they had suspended funding to some 
of the community action ^agencies. Howeyer, they gave us very few 
examples, and we did not come across any sijgnificant number in 
' our audit work. 

Senator EteNTON. How about their reaction to your pointing out 
deficiencies'in their^computer security? 

Mr. ScANTLEBURY. Well, they felt that a lot of the problems they 
were having in that area wefe beyond their control. They said the 
General Services Administration has a lot of authority over what 
equipment you can buy, arid they have authority ^ver the comput- 
er system. So they felt that perhaps we should have directed pur 
^rfeconjmendations to the Genei^ Services Administration rakher 
than to them. We pointed out, however, that each agenc^ is respond 
sible for assuring adequate security-including physical security for" 
its computer facility. 

Senator Denton.' What was their response to*your recommenda- 
^ tion to better document questioned co6ts? 

Mr. ScANTLEByRY. Their response of October 1980 to the congres- 
sional oversight committees stated that they have revised their 
audit practices to now show whether a questioned cost is allowed or 
disallowed and the form of restitution required. They also stated 
that this tracking process was being revised further to require that 
all unresolved audit Qndings pend&ig in July 1980 be resolved at 
ihe end of fiscal year 1981. 

Howeyer> this still d6es not address our recommendation to in- 
clude explanation^ of how and why these determinations were 
made. The key to preventing fraud, waste, and abuse is identifying 
the causes for the problems identified. 

Senator Dento>l Based upon your auditing expertise, what other 
accountability measures besides the audit function are needed to 
insure efficient and effective management of Federal block grant 
programs by state governments? ' 

Mr. Scantlebury. Well, this is a very complicated subject, but 
we think that the block grants should include provisions for insur- 
ing State accountability for properties of Federal funds, making 
progress toward achieving broad national goals, and minimizing 
substitution of Federal for Slate funds. 

We think it very important that they^ave objectives and prior- 
it^iBs: that are clearly stated, so that progress can be measured 
urider the block grant program. We also think that they *ould 
insist that grantees have good internal control systems, so that the 
money is carefuUv nrotected. And finally, we think that it is impor- 
tant that audits b^equired. These audits should be performed in 
accordance with the s^dit standards which the General Accounting 
Office has issued that are applicable to grantees and to the Federal 
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government, to be sure that adequate audits are made. FVom our 
audit experience we have seen a number of grant audits that have 
been substandard in coverage. ^ 

Senator Denton. Are you going to be-able to satisfy yourself, if 
you'are not already satisfied, that the administratipn is tuned in to 
those requirements as you have outlined them and will be taking 
steps to make sure that the proper corrective implementation is 
made? 

Mr. ScANTLEBURY. Well, I noticed that Mrs. Hawkes who spoke 
before me indicated in her statement that they were considering 
the audit requirements. And the Inspector General Act requires 
that the Inspector Gerferal follow the audit sl^dards that are 
prescribed by the General Accounting Office, so we are going to 
monitor what is happening and*to the best of our ability see that 
they do follow those audit standards and have those kinds of audits 
done. 

Senator Denton. Has the CSA taken any action £o, collect the 
accounting svstem weaknesses for grants^ and cash advances to 
grantees disclosed by GAO's ongoing work?' 

Mr. ScANTLEBURY. They have got an outside consultant to work 
with them to design some new accounting reports and procedures, 
but I think that is about the extent of it. Isn't that right Larry? 

Mr. Egan? 

Mr. SutuvAN. Yes; but that will not completely solve the prob- 
lem. Part of the problem is that ^ the employees are not properly 
implementing the accounting procedures. Also, they have a lot of 
data in their accounting system now that willliave to be corrected. 
So, the new reports and procedures would qnly go partway in 
solving their proolem. 

Senator Denton. Well, thank vqu very much, Mr. Scantlebury. If 
you have no further comments^lTwHl ask Senator Hatch if he has 
any queslions. ( J \ 

The Chairman. Mr. ChairmmirTaA^ to reserve my ques- 
tions and submit them in writing, apffl I would appreciate it if you 
would reserve my right to submit^estions in writing to any or all 
witnesses here today. ^ 

Senator Denton. Absolutely/sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you^Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Denton. Thank you^very much, Mr. Scantlebury and. 
gentlemen. ■ 

We would like to welcome Senator James B. Dunn of the South 
Dakota State Sen^. It is a pleasure to have you here today, sir. 

The President has n^ade some proposals which would usher in a 
new role and responsibility for the States, and we have called upon 
ypu because we value your observations on these proposals from 
the perspective of a State. 

Senator Dunn, would you care ft) make an opening statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES B. DUNN, STATE SENATOR, SOUTH 
DAKOTA, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
STATE LEGISLATURES, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID RIEMER, 
STAFF DIRECTOR, NCSL COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

Senator Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. 
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I am from western South Dakota. It iis a State that does not have 
an awful lot of people. There are less than 700,000 people in the 
whole State. It is primarily an agricultural and rural State. But 
many of the items that we are speaking about today and that are 
in contention do affect many in South Dakota. 

We have a high percentage of citizens in South Dakota who are 
65 years or older, so manv of the programs under discussion do 
have a direct effect in South Dakota. . 

I am s{l)eaking today as a member of the executive committee of 
the National Conference of State Legislatures. .You probably know 
that we are the official representative of the country's 7,500 State 
lawmakers, and we are the only natipnal legislative organization 
funded and governed directly by all 50 State legislatures. 

I would like to thank the chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee for this opportunity to present our position on the social 
services block grant proposals. The last 2Q years have witnessed an 
extraordinary rise in categorical Federal programs. Intergovern- 
mental gi'ant-in-aid programs, most of which are narrowly categori- 
cal, have grown in the last two decades from about 130 to over 500 
programs, affecting nearly every field of private, local, and State 
activity. These programs cost only a little over $7 billion in I960, 
less than 15 percent of total local-State expenditures and less than 
2 percent of the gross national product at that time. By contrast, 
they cost $88 billion in 1980, accounting for 23 percent of total 
local-State outlay^ and well over 3 percent of the GNP. And I 
guess, speaking from the State legislatures' point of view, it is that 
local-State that we are contemed about in picking up the diffet*- 
ence. 

The proliferation in categorical programs and funding has been 
accompanied by a corresponding growth in redtape and bureaucra- 
cy. The approximately 40 categorical public health and social serv- 
ice programc which the administration seeks ^^0 consolidate encom- 
pass over 400 pages of law and over 1,000 pages of regulations. To 
administer the 6,800 grants supported by these programs, over 7 
million man-hours must be spent by community grottps, local gov- 
ernment, and State agencies solely for the purpose of filling out 
Federal reports. • ^ - 

The administrative complexity, paperwork requirements, and 
^HBt application mandates which characterize»the so-called system 
/of categorical programs have forced States to divert precious funds 
away^from the poor, the elderly, and the handicapped in order to 
satifirfy the demands of the Federal bureaucracy. Categorical pro- 
grains have also imposed a costly burden on both State and Federal 
CJdvernrtients. The diversion of funds will only become greater, and 
the burden on Governments will only grow more intolerable, if the 
funding level for these programs is sul^stantially reduced, but their 
categorical nature remains intact. 

The Nation can no longer afford the inefficiency and waste built 
into the ''system" of categorical programs. It is essential that a 
more effective and less costly way be found to solve the domestic 
problems which the Federal jGovernmfent wishes to solve in these 
times of fiscal austerity and budget discipline. 

NCSL believes that the best way to deliver the social services 
which the Federal Government deems essential is for the Federal 
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Government to consolidate most of the categorical social service 
progranfis which now exist into an appropriate number of block 
grants with broadly stated Federal objectives; permit State govern- 
ments to determine which specific social service activities will most 
appropriately carry out the broad Federal objectives; and, finally, 
provide States with a level of funding sufficient, in light of the 
more cost-effective block grant structure, to achieve the Federal 

goals. in 

In consolidating social service programs into block grarits. Con- 
gress should adhere to the following principles. 

First, it is essential that the maximum possible flexibility for 
States be built into any social service block grant enacted by Con- 
gress. The need for such flexibility only becomes greater the more 
severely Federal funding is reduced. Given maximum flexibility, 
StatejB will be able to target virtually all block grants funds toward 
meeting the needs of the poor, the elderly, and the handipapped 
and the general public, and will be able to spend far less on hiring 
bureaucrats to comply with elaborate Federal planning, governing 
board, evaluation, and reporting requirements and on dickering 
with remote Federal bureaucrats. Without such maximum flexibil- 
ity, JStates will have no choice but to divert money in order to meet 
Federal demands. The diversion of block grant funds from the 
needy would simply grow worse if Congress retains all the restric- 
tions it has placed on both existing categorical grantees and State 
agencies and simultaneously cuts Federal funding by the 25 per- 
cent suggested by the administration. 

Second, in mandating the procedure to be used in allocating 
block grant funds. Congress should go no further than to require 
that such funds be spent "according to State law." 

In order to stay within the time frame, I think I will paraphrase 
and just go to the main points in my statement, as the committee 
has the statement in front of them. 

Third, if it becomes politically necessary to require that some 
sort of hearing must be held before block grant funds are spent, 
Congress should allow each State to determine which component of 
State government is to hold the hearing and what kind of hearing 
is held. It is my understanding that most States have a lead agency 
with the responsibility to accept any Federal funds. Those funds 
are washed through, in a sense, the budget process, through the 
Appropriations Committee. This point was brought up in testimony 
twice before. 

Fourth, if it similarly becomes politically necessary to require 
that some sort of plan must be prepared before block grant funds 
are spent. Congress should allow each State to determine which 
component of State government is to develop the plan and what 
kind of plan is submitted. It should be possible for State legisla- 
tures, within the context of enacting their annual or biennial bud- 
gets, to meet any Federal plan requirements. Alternatively, legisla- 
tures should be free to develop other documents to satisfy the 
Federal planning mandate. It should also be possible for a State to 
decide that its (^vernor or a designated State agency shall prepare 
whatever plan is requirecl. 

Fifth, block grant legislation should make explicit that the kinds 
of social service activities funded in the past under categorical 
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programs need not function as a limit on the kinds of social service 
activities funded under the corresponding block grant. States 
should have the clear authority to fund any kind of social service 
activity which is consistent with the broad Federal purposes of a 
block grant. It should therefore be made clear, in any "laundry 
list" of existing social service activities in any block grant legisla- 
tion^whether the listing occurs in the findings of fact, in the 
statement of purpose, or in the text of a block grant bill itself— 
that the listing is simply illustrative of, but in no way a limit on, 
the kinds of social service activities that may be supp>orted with the 
block grant funds in Question. ' i 

Sixth, at the time that Congress enacts social service block grant 
legislation. Congress should mrect the Department of Health and 
Human Services to provide State legislatures. Governors, and agen- 
cies, up>on request, with technical assistance and with information 
about what other States have done, are doing, and are planning in 
the area of block grants. Under the block grant system, there is a 
role for the Federal Government beyond that of writing checks and 
conducting periodic audits. 



smooth transition from the current categorical system to a block 
grant system. Congress should include in any block grant legisla- 
tion it enacts a requirement that^ntities currently receiving funds 
under categorical programs shml continue to receive pro rata 
shares of funding under relevant block grants until the States have 
gone through the process of allocating block grant funds. 

In my own State of South Dakota, Mr. ChairmEin, it would be my 
hope that the day after Congress enacts and the President signs 
the social services block grant legislation, the Soutl;i Dakota Legis- 
lature will decide how to allocate the funds and our Governor will 
sign the bill into law. But we all have to be realistic. It all depends 
on when it happens. It might take 2 days, 2 weeks, or 2 months. 
And because of the great differences among the 50 States and their 
legislatures, it may take some time before al\ States have, made 
their final decisions as to how to allocate the block grant funds the 
Federal Government makes available. 

Remember that most State legislatures will have completed their 
budgets and gone out of session bv May 30, and certainly by the 
first of July, well before any block grant legislation could be en- 
acted and funded by Congress this year. 

Another problem is that most State budgets run from July 1 
through June 30. So virtually all State legislatures would not nor- 
mally begin debating their next States budgets until January 1982, 
and in those States that have biennial budgets, until January 1983. 
Because of these factors, it may be difficult for some States to take 
immediate action to allocate the block grant funds which Congress 
makes available, or would possibly make available, this summer or 
fall. 

Furthermore, though State legislatures can be convened in spe- 
cial sessions to rewrite their budgets under extraordinary circum- 
stances, there may be some States which would rather not disrupt 
so seriously their normal budget cycles solely in order to respond to 
changes in Federal policy. Strong objections to the cost of special 
sessions, strong feelings about preserving the integrity of the 
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budget process, or unique political circumstances may create a 
strong preference for^ waiting until January 1982, or in biennial 
budget States until January 1983, in order to allocate block grants. 
In my own State, i^ would be very, very difficult. We have only had 
four special sessions in the entire history of the State. 

To accommodate those States which feel they can do a better job 
by allocating block grant funds — not this summer or fall in special 
session— but as part of their normal budget deliberations. Congress 
should^allow the entities now receiving funds under categorical 
programs to continue to receive reduced pro-rata shares of funding 
until the States in question have decided how to allocate block 
grant funds. 

Mr. Chairman, NCSL is pleased that the Administration has 
proposed to consolidate over 40 categorical public health and social 
services programs. And I guess from the standpoint of NCSL, rep- 
resenting the 7,500 elected State legislators, the staff of NCSL— one 
in name, David Riemer, who is here with me this morning — are 
located here in Washington, and like many other associations, we 
would be certainly more than willing to work toward resolving all 
of this and getting the information out to all of those State legisla- 
tures that are in turn going to have to act on it. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear, and Mr. Chairman, and I 
will try to answer any questions you may have. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Dunn follows:] 
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TZSTIHOMY or 
SCMATOK JAMES 1. DUNN 
KECUnvi COmiTTEI 
NATIONAL COHmniCE Or STATE LECISLATtmES 
BETOIE THE 

SENATE lUlCOMKIlTES ON AGING, FAMtLY AND RUKAN SERVICES 

April 23, 1981 ^ 
Mr. Chalnun, Mcabiri of cha CoMilccaa, my n»mm la Jams B. Duxtn and I 
rapraaaoc cha BUck Hllla araa of South Dakota— Cha |ao|raphlcal cantar of tha 

50 Unltad Stataa — cha South Dakoca StaCa San4ca. I apaakln| today aa a a 

maibar of cha Eicacuclva CoaaiCcaa of tha National Confaranca of Stata U|lalacur«a 

(NCSL). NCSL, aa you mmy know, la tha official rapraacntatlva of tha country'a 

7,500 acaca lcw~«ak«ra, and It la cha only national la|l«latlv« organization fundad 

and govarnad dlractly by all 50 acata lagUlacuraa . I would Ilka to thank cha 

Chalrwn «nd cha ncabara of cha Subcowilctea for |lvln| mm thU opporcunlty^o 

praaant NCSL poaldon on tha aoclal aarvlca block grant propoaala which tha 

Adalnlacraclon haa advancad. 

Mr. Chalnun, cha laat 20 yaara hava wlcnaaaad an axtraordlnary rlaa In 
cacagorlcal fadaral prograu. Incargo^amaMntal granc-ln-ald progroiM, aoac of 
which ara Mrrowly cacagorlcal, hava grown In tha laat Cwo dacadaa from abouc 
130 prograu concancracad In cha araaa of transportation and Incoma a«curlcy Co 
ovar 500 prograaa affacdng naarly avary flald of prlvata, local and atata 
actlvlcy. Thaaa prograaa coat only a llctla ovar $7 billion In I960, laaa chan 
1>Z of tha tocal local-acata axpandlcuraa and laaa than 2Z of cha CNP. By concraat, 

thay coac $88 billion In 1980, accounting for 23Z of total local-acata oudaya and 

\ 

wall ovar 3Z of cha CNP. 

Tha prollferadon In cacagorlcal programs and funding haa bean accompanied by a 
corraapondlng growth In rad capa and buraaucracy. Tha approxlmacaly AO cacaRorlcal 
public haalch and ioclal servlca proi^rama which cha Admlnlacradon aaeka Co conaolldaco 
sncompaaA /ivor 400 pagaa of law and ovar 1000 pagea of ragulaclona. To admlnlacer cho 
6, BOO granCn aupportad by chaaa programa, ovor 7 million man houra muac be opanc by 
coaaunlcy groupa, local Kovarnmenc, and acace agenclea aolaly for tha purpoaa of CllllnR 
ouc fodaral reporc*. 

Tha admlnlatrat Iva complaxlcy, paperwork raqulraoancaf and granc appllcadon , 
raand/ttaii whlrh r har/irCer lie the ao-ralled "«yacem" of categorical programa havo forrod 
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•t«tM to dlvart prscloo* fund* mfj <roA the poori the elderly • ftod eh« 
h«Ddic«pp«d in ordsr to ■•tiafy Cha daaanda of tha fadaral buraaucracy* 
C«tagorlcal protraaa hava alto tapoaad ■ coatly burdan on both atata cn4 
fadaral govaniMae. Tha dlvaralon of funds will only bacoaa graatar» and tha 
burdaa on govarnMnCa vlll only grov aora Intolarabla, but If tha funding 
laval for thaaa prograaa la aubata'ntlally raducad but Chair catagorical natura 
4 rasalna Intact. 

Tha nation can no longar afford tha InaXflciancy and waata built Into 
tha ''ayataa" of catagorical prograaa. It ia aaaantial that a aora affactiva 
* and laaa coatly way ba found to aolva tha dowa^tic problaM which tha fadaral 

govamMnt wlahaa to aolva In thaaa tlJMa of fiacal auatarity and budgat 
dlacipllna. NCSL ballavaa that tha baat way to dallvar tha aocial aarvicaa 
which tha fadaral govanmant dacaw aaaantial la for tha fadaral govaraMnt to: 
— Conaolidata aoat of tha catagorical aocial aarvica prograaa 
which now utiat Into an appropriate nurt)ar of block grants 
with broadly-ststsd fadaral objactlvaa; 
— Paniit atata govamaanta to dataraiina which apacific aocial 
aarvica actlvltiaa will aoat appropriately carry out tha 
broad fadaral objactlvaa; and 
— Provide atatea with a leval of funding aufflciant, in light 
of Che more coat-af f ectlva block gtant Structure^ to achieva 
cha federal gd3),a. 
In consolidating aocial Service prograAa Into block grenta, Congreaa 
ahould adhara to tha following prliKlplsai 

• Plrat. It la aaaantial that tha aaxlauai poaalblB flexibility for 

* Qtatea bfa built Into any aocial aarvica block grant enacted b y 
Congrop g . The ncod for such flexibility only bacoraea gtaator the 
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motm Mvtcair tUmfl tm4im% U r«lucif4. CItm mtximm tlvKihility, 
•taCM vUl b« akU to tArgat virtually ftll klock gcuta fundi 
Cotf*r<« mcini ch« of Ch« f^tj tht •14«clr. to4 thm lModleapft<l 

m4 tha tM«r«l r>kllc, tod will tklm to mfwrni far Uaa on hlriat 
buraaucrata to coiiflT vlcb alakorata/ f adaral rl«Miai, govscmimi koacd. 
avaluaclon, «a4 ra^rclm| ca^uiraM^Ca aoA m tflekarinc vlCh caaota 
fadaral kutMuerata. Without aucb^ mxImb flnl^llltr, tcataa will 
hSTa no choica but to dlvart aoMy in or4ar to aaat fadaral d aa rndi * 
Tha dlTaraioa af blobk iroat fuada fro« tha aaady voald alaf ly |Coir 
worta if Congraaa ratals* all tha caatclotloaa it haa ^lacad on both 
•saatiat eataforieal graataaa, and atata agaaclaa ja£ alaultaaaoualy 
cuea fadaral fuadlmi by tha 23X auffaatad by tha Adslalatcatlon. 
' Mcoad. la aaadatUia tha .arocadura to bt uaad la allocatlna block traot 
f«da. Conaraaa ahould to no furthar thaa to raaulra that auch fundi ba 
aiant "according to atata law**. It would ba unrafllatlc, to axpact that 
Canf raaa vlll iay aothlnf about tha ^ocadura ae^aa auat uaa In apandlag 
block grant dollara. lAc tha a«M tiJM. Congraaa ahould avoid tha 
taafcatlon to daflna (a graat datall tha yrocadural hooM atataa nuat 
j«ap through In ordar to aMod block grant fwda* It ahould ba laft 
ta aach acata to daclda iihathar to hold a^c^ haarloga on tha 
axpaodlcura of block grant fundi, vhathar to aatabllih advlaory 
conBlctaaa. ate. For tha fadaral govamaaat to rapXaca tha procadural 
routlnfa aabaddad In tha catagorlcal grant ayataa vlch a brand oaw aat 
of procadural dlctataa govamlng tha dlitrlbutlon of block grant funda 
vould ba noc only to ignora tha hlitorlc dlffarancaa wong tha atataa 
but vould ba Incnh^^rant with tha baalc phlloaophy bahlnd block granta. 
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* Third. If It kiM^cww MlUic^Uy wicaatTy tm rwlr» th^t ao— tort 
ot h— rlna mmt h<l< Mof ^Imek grant gun4» mf •P»o^. Conir«ii 
•houK allow ««ch ataf f44^«f wilna nMch cojggnni. of t um r n—n t 
!■ to hold th« h<>rina aoJ what klp4 of h^TliA It h«ld. Stats Ug^lAturaa 
ahould bm tf to uaa thalr rsfulat ¥udt«t h#«rliiga ta Mat any ^lock 
grant haarlnf raqulrMaot. At tha aasa tliM. laglalaturaa abould Aa 
fraa to uaa athar foruaa for co«plyln||. It ahould alao ba |K)aalA|a for 
a atata to daclda that lea govaroor or a daalgnatad atata agane^Tiall 
hold tha haarlng raqultad. It ahould alKllarly ba ^nlaalbla to provlda 
not lea of tha haarlng by any cuato«ary and affactiva aathod* and to 
uaa alehar forwal or InfonMl haarlag formata. In abort. If tha fadaral 
govannaoe la to loalat on a haarlng praraqulalta, It should llait Itaalf 
CO aaodatlng that: 

— A haarlng ba hald by an approprlata cottponanc of cha atata govarnMnt; 

— Hot lea ba provldad In any uaual aatbod that worka; and 

— Tha haarlng ba hald bafora cha final daclalona ara aada aa to cha 

allocadoo jot block granc funda. ^ 

Fourch, If Ic alailarly bacowaa pollclcally nacpaa ary Co raqulra chac aoaa 
pore of plan mumt ba praparad bafora block grant fuada ara apanc » Congraaa ahould 
allow aach acaca Co dacamlna which cowponanc of acaca govarnwinc la Co ^ivalop 
cha plan and whac kind of plan la aubwlccad. Ic ahould bt^ poaalbla for acaca 
laglalacura^. wlchlh cha concaxc of anacclng chair annual or biannal budgacat Co 
■aac any fadaral plan raqulraaanca. Alcamadvaly » laglalacuraa ahould ba 
fraa co davalop ochar docuaanca Co aaclafy cha fadaral planning nandaca. Ic ahould 
alao ba poaalbla for a aCaCa Co daclda ChaC ICa govamor or a daalgnacad aCaCa 
agancy ahall prapara whatavar plan la raqulrad. Tha conCanC and for* of any 
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♦ufih plan ihould Imt^rnXf b* U£t to 4tt\i itata to data win*. In 
brUf, if tha fadaral govanuMnt !■ to laalit oo • pl«n. It ihould 
llalt Itaalf to mandating that: ^ 
— A plan ba davalopad by an approprlita covpooant of itata 

gorvaroMOt; and 
—tha plan axplain« lo any auitably coharaot fa«hlon, what 
actlvltlai tha atata vlll cfarry out with block grant funda. 
' Fifth, block cnnt la^lilatlon ihould aaka •xgliclt that tha klndi of 
■octal larvlca actlvltlai fuodad in thi paat un<ar cataiorlcal proiraai 
fiaid_npt fuoctlon aa a liiait on tha klnda of locial aarvica actlvltlaa 
fundad. gndar tha corraa^onilng block trant, gtataa abould h«va tha 
claar authority to fund amy kind of locial aarvica activity which ii 
conilatant with tha broad fidaral purpoaaa of « block grant. It ihould 
eharafon ba mada claar. In any "liiundry liat** of axlating aoclal 
■arvlca ictlvltlai In any block grant lagialatioa (whathtr tha Hating 
occura In tha flodlnga of fact. In tha itataMot 'of purpoia. or lo tha 
caat of a block grant bill Itaalf). that tha Hating ia llluatratlva of. 
but In no way a Ilait on. tha kinds of loclal larvlca actlvltlaa that 
say ba aupportad vlth tha block grant funda in quae t Ion. 
' Sixth, at tha lana tlwa that Congriia anacta aoclal larvlca block trant 
latlalatton. Con^riia ahould dlract tha QaparaUnt^of^ialth and_Huiian 
Sar»lcaa to provi de itata lajtialaturai. tovarnori, and aginclaai upon 
riquait. with technical aialntanca and with infonaatlon about what othar 
atatai havw dona, ara dolni. and ara plannina In tha <raa of block tranta. 
Under the block grant •yitam thin ia a rola for thi fidiral govarnaent 
beyond that of writing chacki and conducting parlodlc audlti. That 
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rol« la to provlda ataua with t«chnlc*l axpareUa, and tp Ucilltata 
tba exchanga °^ Information. 
• rinallY. to anaura a CTooth tranaltlon from tha enrrant catatoglcal 
avatam to a block «r»nt aytaw. Cc m traaa ahould Includa In any blocK 
l^rant lailalatlon It anacta a raqulra«ant that antltlaa currant ly 
racalvlnt funda undar cataaorlcal p roKra»a ahall contlnua %o racalva 
pro-rata aharaa of fundlnt undar ralavant block iranta until tha. 
atataa hava lona throuih tha procaaa Vj f ^S^bcatlnt block irant funda.. 
Xn "V own Stata of South Dakota, Mr. Chalraan, It, would ba mf hopa that 
tha d«r -'"^ Coniraaa anacta and tha Praaldant algna tha aocUl aarv^ca block 
grant laglalatlon, tha South Dakota Uglalatura will daclda how to allocata tha 
funda and our Covamor will algn tha bill into law. But wa aU hava to ba 
raallatlc. It aay taka ua two daya— or two waaka— :or two aontha. And bacauaa 
of tha graat dlffarancaa aaionf tha 50 atataa and thalr laglalaturaa, It may taka 
aoM timm bafora all atataa hava aada thalr f Uul daclalona aa to how to allocata 
tha block grant funda tha fadaral govanwant aakaa aval lab la. 

gMM^mv that ooat atata lagUlaturaa will hava co»platad thalr budgata and 
gona out of aaaalon b? May )0 , wall.bofora any block »rant laglalatlgn could be 
anactad and funded by Congra.a thl. year. Approxl«taly 40 atata laglalaturaa 
will have wroppad up their budgott and gone out by Juna 3a, the earllaat 
conc.lvable date Congreaa could have completc4 oil action on blpck gront bUlo and 
approprUtloo.. Furtheraorc, aa you inow, atata budgeta run from July 1 through 
Juna 30. 'So virtually all atatc leglalaturoa would not normally bc«ln debating 
thalr na»t atato budgata until January of I981"0nd, In thoaa atataa that have 
biennial budgeta, until January of 1903. Bocauae of thaaa factora. It »«y be 
difficult for ooauj otataa to take Innedlate action to allocata the block grant 
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fund* which Confraaa Mkaa avallabla ehU vuMMr or fell. Furthanora. though 
aClta leglalaturM can ha convanad la apacial aaaa ions Co rcirrlta thalr budgata 
undar axtraordlaary clrcuMeancaa, ehsra umj ba com staeaa which would rather 
not^dlarupt ao aarloualy thalr nonuX budget cyclaa aolaly In order to reapond 
to changaa In federal policy. Strong objectiona to the coat of apaciel aeaaiona, 
atrong faallnga about pr£iarving the integrity of the budget proceia. or unique 
political circuoscancaa aey craata^a atrong preference for welting until Jenuery 
of 1982— or in bienniel budget etetee until Jenuery of l983 — In ordeK^to ellocete 
block grante,. 

to eccoModete thoee etetee which feel they cen do e better job by elXoceting 
block grant funde->noc thie euMer or fell in epeciAl eeeeion— but ee pert of 
their normal budget deliberetiona, Congreee ehould el low the entiCiee now receiving 
funda under cetegoricel program to continue to receive reduced pro-rete eheree 
of funding until ctie etetee In queetion heve decided how to ellocete block grent 
fuiiUe.' , ' 

Mr. Chelrwen. NC!>L le pleeeed thet the Adalnietretion bee propoeed to coneolldete 

over 40 cetegoricel public heelch end eoclel eervicee, prograae into four block grente 

o 

— heelth eervicee, preventive heelth, eoclel eervicee. end energy end eaergency 
eeelacence. While reeeonable r|ueetione cen be reieed ebout the dec ie ion to propoee 
four block grente In^teed of a eneller or larger nianbar; ebout the cholcee aa Co 
which c#cegorlcel progrome wer6 folded Into which block grent; end ebout the deteUe 
of Che epaelflc leglaletlon propoeed by che Ad«inietretion; NC3L believee that on 
the whole the Adialnlecratlon*t propoeel le en axcellenC etep In the right direction. 

The aoet troubling feeture qf the Adalnietretion * e public heelth end eoclel 
service block grent propoeel le the requeeted level of funding. Co«pered to the 
FV 198L enount needed to aeinteln et current eervice levele the errey of categorical 
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prosrau to b« fol4«d Into block Ufnf, th« Ad-lnlftwclon •mmk» • ?5X r.iuctipn 
In funding. Th« Consr««flon«l Sudgsc Offlc. aatlutM th« kacau*« of InfUtlon 
ch« raductloo r««lly M»unt« to 32X. 

It U mf bmlUt, Hx. ChalnnAn, that co«p«r«d to Cha ••cvlcct now b« log 
dallvarsd to th« poor, tha •Id.vly, th« K«ndlcappad, mnd th« g«n«rsl pwfclic uodir 
cstagorlcsl progrwp th« •ocUl ••rvlcsf that can bm d«llv«wd at tha raducad 
laval of funding Id Moat atataa will ba aubatantlally tmimx, lha v—oa for thli 
raal raductlon In aamcaa la that tha algnlflcant admlnlatratlva aavlnga atataa 
will raallia fro« tha conaolldatlon of catagorlcal program Into block granta 
will nonathalaaa not ba aufflclant In Moat atataa to coapanaaca for tha aubatantlally 
raducad fadaral funding uda avallabla. CBO haa aatlaatad that at -oat adalnlatr^- 
civa aavlnga would iumnt to BX. coeparad to tha 2$X funding radoctlon'propoaad. 
Thara la dabata aa to whathar CMfl|j|p|^l«ata la antUaly co«act. But wa ahould 
not kid ouraalvaf that tha' aavlnga raaultlng fro« block granta will aqual throughout 
tha country the aajor raductlon In fundltig propoaad. TUm painful truth la that 
f«v«r •mrvUmm will ba d.llvarad to tha poor, tha aldarly» tha handlcappad, and 
cha ganaral public In noit of our itacai If aoGlal *arvlca block granta -ra cut 
by 25Z. 

If the dacUlon I. laada to raduca funding for aoclal aarvlca actlvltlaa by 
Cha real rorJut^n U ••rvlrc. which will occur will not ganarally bo^plck.d 
up by tha atotoa. Wo faco tho laaa doiianda for flacal auatarlty that you foca. 
Wa arc caught In tho oona Vlndo of budget iquaasea you »uat addroaa. State 
laglaUturoo will lonoroUy ronrluda. 1 bolleva, that thay ara under no obligation— 
,„d c'onnot offt>rd-co Pick up aoclal Qcrvlcco which th^Swi^l govarniiflnt IfviUatad. 
So tf you ao |o olong with tho 2^Z cut- and If tho public aocUl •arvlca block «ranti 
.ro further rodu. od in futuro yoaro, qd 1 foar thay »ay bo, In ordar to achieve tho 
anoraoua "uniparlflod a.vlnga" of 3U0 billion plannad by tho W«lnlat rnt i'm for 
FY 1981 throulh I90'i-"yi>u nuat oxpart that you hara In Congroaa will be hald 
accountable for tha raal raduttlona in aarvlcaa you ara caualng for tha aaka of 
othar natl)nal ob)octlvaa. 

Mr, Chairman, I would llko to thank you for living sa thU opportunity to 
preaant t:nt vlowo. I will try to anai^or any quaatlona you «ay hava. 
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Senator Denton. I would like to welcome you, Mr. Riemer. I 
understand you used to be a staff member. 

Mr. Riemer. Thank you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Senator Dunn. 

I must say that, although I have relatively rough expertise in 
this area, some of your recommendations, such as that Congress go 
no further than to require that such funds be spent according to 
State law; and Congress should allow each State to determine 
which component of State government is to hold a hearing, and 
-what kind of hearing is held; Congress should allow each State to 
determine which component of State government is to develop the 
plan and what kind of plan is submitted? block grant legislation 
should make explicit that tlj^ kinds of social services activities 
funded in the past need riot mnction as a limit on the kinds of 
social -service activities funded under the corresponding block 
grant, et cetera— r^sir, I believe that is the whole thrust of this. We 
are trying to move from the top of government down closer to the 
people so it will be government by the people. \ 

I think we would be /better off limiting^ you, and violating the 
principle of deregulation which is part of the source of saving and 
p^trt of the :.whole idea of bringing into play the more precise 
judgment regarding local neetds that would be achievable at the 
State level. So we are not going to explicitly do these things you 
are asking us to. We are not going to mention them. We are going 
to remain silent, and you run it at the State level. Now, there are 
going to be some problems with that, but not of the nature of those 
I just cited. For example, as you have said, there will bfe. difficulty 
regarding th^ time before all States hav6 made their final decisions 
as to how to allocate the block grant funds. And this is something 
that I have mentioned earlier today, and I am not entirely satisfied 
that that will not lead to interrupticih of delivery of services. 

We on this subcommittee will try to write into law requirements 
that will eliminate that likelihood, but we will only try. I believe 
we will be successful, but I do not knoW. , - 

Concerns have been expressed, contrary to the philosophy -that I 
just mentioned, that if *the block grants go through, the States will 
be indifferent to the needs of^ their constituents and will choose to 
fund only those programs that are politically expedient. Would you 
comment? 

Senator Dunn. Well, Mr. Chairman,' in the present framework, 
the way that money comes through, for instance, in the social 
services area, I do not think that there would be any more change 
whether it is under the block grant system 

Senator Denton. Could you speak a little louder, please? 

Senator Dunn. I do not believe that there would be that much of 
a difference in how the money comes to the States. I think wb all 
react to where the pressure is at closer to home. And I think one of 
the problems— and I think at NCSL, that is why we are here 
today— is that through the NCSL, the collective judgment of many 
,t)f the legislatures, individually and collectively, problems have 
come when it was laid out from above, and we did not have a 
choice on the local level. Some of the programs in many different 
fields were bought, if you will, on the local level because it sounded 
great and somebody else was going to put the money into it, maybe 
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the biggest end of it. Many of us battled some of these because we 
\knew that someday down the road, it was going to turn over, it was 
going to reveree; the percentage was going to reverse so the money 
was going to go out. And I think that the honesty of the mdmdual 
legislators and legislatures in their own situation— do not think 
that they would be abusive. I do not think they would get by with 
it killing one program versus another for political expediency. 

Senator Denton. It would seem to be subject to a closer account- 
ability to their own voters and a more approximate familiarity 
with what the needs of the State are. So honestly alone would not 
be the orily thing that wyuld be keeping it honest. 
Senator Dunn. That is right. - , . n lu 

Senator Dentoi^. In the block grant approach, States will not be 
required to match Federal funds. Obviously, the viability of these 
programs in the past has depended to a greater or lesser exteat on 
the States meeting matching requirements for the categorical 
grants. Is there any indication from the States that thejj would be 
willing, under a block grant approach, to kick in at least simUar 
amounts from the State treasuries, as in the past, and more where 
necessary? 

Senator Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I think that it would work out the 
same way. It would be a pick-and-choose situation, and if you had 
certain areas, certain programs that needed more emphasis, more 
money )and the need was there, I think that even on that basis, 
you ^Id better expend your State dollars in matching up with 
thos/ larger amounts that were put into any given program. Again, 
Ittfaiuik it would work the same way. 

*^enator Denton. Can you give specific examples of agencies or 
networks that you already have on the local level to deliver the 
services included in the block grant? • " 

Senator Dunn. Well, for instance, one in particular, weatheriza- 
tion of homes under the energy assistance. Where I come from, it 
generally snows; it did not Jast winter,, but it does, and it gets cold. 
And many of the elderly were living in older homes that were not 
Weatherized, and the community action people were the lead 
* agency ii^workiiig with local contractors to put in storm windows, ' 
storm doors, weatherizing around doors and windows. , , • 

In the ADC program, we are already set up on a local basis. 
Ther6 is someone already there, already in place, who tajces care of 
. these type of things— unemployment comp, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, or anything else. , . r u j 

Senator Denton. What about the weatherization of homes and so 
forth, if the CAP is not there in South Dakota? , ^ 

Senator Dunn. If CAP were -not there, I think that the next 
thing you would do would be simply go to your local county offices 
that handle all the rest of your aid to dependent children. Or in 
most of the communities, at least in South Dakota, they do have a 
local planning commission, That is another way it could be han- 
dled. • 

Senator Denton. Well, I hope that with regard to your organiza- 
tion—of which you said there are 7,500 State legislatures-you will 
remind them that we have got to be more than thinking about, 
possibilities right now. We are talking about October 1. . 

Senator Dunn. Right. ' ' 
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Senator Denton. If there is a block grant approach, what kind of 
^ priority, if any, do vou think that States will give to programs such 
as funded under the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and 
Adoption Reform Act? 

Senator Dunn. In many of the States, and especially in my State, 
in the last 2 years there has been a number of bills offered dealing 
with both of these issues. It is something that certainly has existed 
for a long time, but child abuse has just recently been brought to 
the fore as being a real problem. In South Dakota, there are not 
that many hospitals, but they are tied very closely to the local 
population, and we know when anything happens. These are very 
tragic things, and in our State, they have always been more than 
willing to put enough money into those areas wfiere there is a 
known problem that you can really perceive, and they will fund it| 
and th^ will pick tip. Ttey yrilM 

Senator Denton. With regard to the CAP and thinking about 
j^ome kind of altjs^native to it for the low-income ener^ money, are 
you contemplating the possibility of hiring some of those same 
people? 

Senator Dunn. Do you mean that were in the CAP program? 
Senator Denton. Right. - ' 

Senator Dunn. I would say yes, because they are already knowl- 
edgeable, and they have already been on the ground, and you pick 
those folks up because they know what the problems are. 

Senator Denton. Well, thank you very much. Senator Dunn, and 
thank you, Mr.' Riemer. We appreciate your testimony very much. 

We will have a panel of two witnesses now, representing county 
and city governments. Ms. Lynn Cutler is the county supervisor of 
Black Hawk County, Iowa, and represents the National Association 
of Counties. Mr. Robert Knight is city commissioner for Wichita, 
Kansas, and I understand was, until recently, the mayor of Wich- 
ita. Mr. Knight is representing the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

I welcome you both. Your testimony is particularly important 
because we hope to learn more about your views on block grants 
and especially the delivery of services on the local le^vel. 

I would request, since we have your full statements, that you try 
to condense them into a 5-minute oral statement. Ms.? Cutler, I 
would be pleased to receive your statement first, and then Mr. 
Knight. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN G. CUTLER, COUNTY SUPERVISOR OF 
BLACK HAWK COUNTY, IOWA, REPRESENTING THE NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION 0F\C0UNTIES, ACCOMPANIED BY RON 
GIBBS, AND ROBERT G. KNIGHT, CITY COMMISSIONER, WICH- 
ITA, KANS., REPRESENTING THE U.S. COr4FERENCE OF 
MAYORS, ACCOMPANIED BY LAURA WAXMAN, ASSISTANT EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS. 
A PANEL 

Ms. Cutler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am delight- 
ed to be here this morning. 

It is, I think, particularly relevant that I come to you fresh from 
a meeting of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, of which I am currently the Vice Chairman. We have 
just finished a major discussion on the whole issue, with Secretary 
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Watts, our new Chairman, presiding, gch Wil lamBon^fro^^ 
the White House, who is, as you Assistant to the President 

for Intergovernmental Relations. So this is all very timely ttus 
morn"ng7and much of what we have been discussing Hows very 

'^fw'ilfbS' happy to consolidate my comments. As you, so well 
Dointed out, you have the entire statement. 

•^The National Association of Counties can support ponsohdation 
of several categorical grants into block grants and in fact, most 
?ount^es will wilcome the greater flexibility and the opportunity to 
design programs to fit local needs. In addition, the National Associ- 
S^of Sunties is on record supporting efforts to balance 
Federal budget and has pledged to support spending reductions 
that do not shift costs' to local govemmenta. 

At this point, I think I will just paraphrase. 
• It is 'the^eeling of the Association of Counties-and the position 
. evolved first out of our steering committee on human services, 
> meeting in March at our legislative conference-that our concern 
in this whole piece. Senator, is that local governments are some- 
how S much at the bottom of the totem pole We are very crti- 
cerned about costs being passed along to us, because we are the 
court of last resort. We Ue no other place to go as the shafts are 
made. And most States today are severely constra ned and it is 
going to be very difficult Jor t^em to want, very willingly, to pass 
CI to l«:al governments sqme of what is a reduced allocation to 

'"^FW examole in the area of title XX, which is an area that I 
know a Irea deSl about-I chaired our State title XX advisory 
cJmmitte? for 3 years as a county supervisor-and we really had to 
fight toiet into a meaningful dialog with our State atout how that 
was going to be allocated. And currently, 25 percent of the title XX 
fiLfd^come back to us at the local leve for local purchase 
contracts, and then is matched by l°cal tax dollars _ 

Our position as an association is that title XX already 's a block 
grant and has been in force for 10 vears as such, and is about as 
lean and as trim and, if you will, almost austere, as it « going to 
gTt and to make further cuts in that program is going to create 

'"lir^uf Stato%?tK X^ is used to provide services Hke homemaker 
services And I think that you know very well the k'nds of preven- 
tive services that homemakers provide. For examole ^J^^ 
an elderly or disabled person, you can, for $80, $85, even $30 a 
month in many places, keep that person m thejr own home by 
having a homemaker come in. The failure to be able to provide 
that homemkker, could well result in that person having to go into 
institutionalized care, at costs that will range from $500 to $700 
perhaps even more-all of it coming out of the tax pie. It is not 
that we are talking about savings here. It is just a question of who 

'7woSd%e to' stress further our particular concern about the 
ch ld^ protective services piece of all this. We feel verv strong^. 
becauS^ of our commitment to the needs of chiWren, foster care, 
^e?eS?ion Sf abuse, treatment of abuse, that rt is abso uteW criti- 
cal that this piece be left by itself and nott^folded in. We are 
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concerned about the willingness of many States to take a piece of a 
greatly diminished share of funds and allocate it to this subject. 
That has not been the history. After a long time of negotiation 
with the Congress, we did get legislation passed last year, and our 
position is that we really want to see that funded, left separate. If 
not, then we do not even want the mandates to have to tre^it these 
things. That is a harsh statement for us to come to, it was a 
difficult decision for us to come to. For me personally, it is prob- 
ably the most difficult. 

I cannot think of anything, and I am sure you will agree with 
me, Mr. Chairman, that tears more at the fabric of American 
society than the specter of children who are battered and abused 
by parents who often simply do Jnot know anymore about parenting 
tJh^n that;>>^d in otjur State, have \md st program, have a 
mandatory reporting law. We were one of the first States in the 
country to have any reporting law. I helped write it in the mid- 
Sixties when I was a member of the Iowa Commission on Children 
and Youth. And all we have been able to do really is to document 
very well the amount of incidents and the validity of those claims. 
The treatment part of it is minimal, because there have not been 
enough dollars. My county has supplemented State funds for this 
purpose. In the State of Iowa, whicn is only 3 million people, and 
most of them are elderly— we have the second-largest number of 
elderly in the country— 28,000 children last year were documented 
as abuse cases. So I think that somewhere as we do this sorting 
out— of roJes, and this was the topic of the discussion of the com- 
mission this morning— this decongestion of the Federal system, to 
which. I subscribe personally as a member of ACIR, and to which 
NACo subscribes, as we do that kind of sorting out, I think we have 
to say that we do have some national purposes. I hope, at least, 
that the Congress will do that, and I am sure that you will. And I 
would hope that one of those national purposes would be to help to 
keep families together and to strengthen families by leaving in 

Clace these programs that protect children and help parents to be 
etter parents and to help keep them all together. 
I will stop there, because you have the text before you, and I 
know that you have questions. Mr. Chairman. I thank you for the 
opportunity to be here this morning, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cutler follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY LYNN G, CUTLER. SUPERVISOR. ILACK HAWK COUNTY. lOHA. 
ON lEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP COUNTIES*. BEFORE THE SUl- 
COMMITTEE ON AGING. FAMILY AND HUMAN SERVICES OF THE SENATE COHHITTEE 
ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES * 

m CHAIRMAN. SENATORS. J AM LYNN CUTLER. COUNTY SUPERVISOR. BLACK 
HAWK COUNTY. rOWA. I AM PLEASED 10 REPRESENT THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTIES ON SOCIAL SERVICES ISSUES. BECAUSE A GREAT SHARE OF MY 
TWENTY YEARS IN PUBLIC LIFE HAS BEEN DEVOTED TO PRECISELY THE KINDS OF 
CRITICAL ISSUES THAT CONFRONT US AS WE FACE THE CHALLENGES OF BALANCING 
THE FEDERAL BUDGET WITHOUT UNDERMINING THE FRAGILE NETWORK OF LIFE- 
SUSTAINING SERVICES THAT MANY OF OUR CITIZENS RELY ON. 

I WOULD LIKE TO PREFACE MY REMARKS BY SAYING THAT NACO CAN SUPPORT 
^CONSOLIDATION OF SEVERAL CATEGORICAL GRANTS INTO BLOCK GRANTS. AND IN 
FACT MOST COUNTIES Wia WELCOME THE GREATER FLEXIBILITY m THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO DESIGN PROGRAMS TO FIT LOCAL NEEDS, IN ADDITION. THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES SUPPORTS EFFORTS TO BALANCE THE 
FEDERAL BUDGET AND HA5 PLEDGED TO SUPPORT SPENDING REDUCTIONS THAT DO 
NOT SHIFT COSTS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

COUNTY 60VERNMSNTS ACCROSS THE NATION PL>Y AN ACTIVE ROLE IN 
AGING AND HUMAN SERVICES PROGRAMS--IN PROVIDING THE SERVICES. ADMINIST- 
ERING PROGRAMS, AND. IN MANY STATES RAISING PROPERTY TAX REVENUES TO 
PAY THE COSTS. THE FINANCING OF MOST WELFARE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
PROGRAMS IS, A PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL. STATE. AND COUNTY 
GOVERNMENTS. 

FOR MANY COUNTIES. HEALTH AND WELFARE COSTS ACCOUNT FOR MORE 
THAN ao PERCENT OF THE TOTAL COUNTY BUDGET. WHICH IS MADE UP ENTIRELY 
OF PROPERTY TAXES. 

• •NACO IS T>€ ONLY NATIONAL 0»WiANI ZATIOM (l£P9ESENTIfW COffTi «NERf*CHT IN A^CRICA. 
lTSJJ»«£RSHrD |N(;uiD€S URBAN, SUBUWW<, AfO RURAL COUNTIES JOINED TOGETVCRFOR THE 
CO^I PURPOSE OF ST^^r,TV€^t|W COUMTY OOVERfrCNT TO PCET THE NEEOS OF ^LL /VCRlcJwS. 

^ CO/ITY'S •€^«£RSHIP. ITS ELECTP) AM) APOOINTED OFFICIALS BECOME 
P^\C\OMm IN AN ORGANlZATIOfJ nP5ICATED TO THE FOLLOWlfC r,OALS! IWROVIMG COUNTY 
a^/EWrCNTS; SERVING A3 T>C NATIONAL SPO^<£S^VW FOR COUNTY GCVERfWEMTj AaiNG AS 
LIAISON B£TV<EEN T>C NATION'S COUNTIES AND OTHER LEVELS OF GOVEm#€NTj Alt). ACHIEVING 
PUBLIC iKlERSTAfCING OF T>C ROU OF COUNTIES IN T>€ FEDERAL SYSTEM. 
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so, COUNTIES HAVE A REAL FINAMCIAL STAKE IN THE PROGRAMS AND. 
THEREFORE/ HAVE GOOD REASON TO SUPPORT CHANGES THAT MAKE THEM LE?S 
COSTIY TO -OPERATE. AS kH ORGANIZATION/- WE* HAVE AGREED TO ACCEPT SOME 
OF THE PRESIDENT'S SPENDING REDUCTION MEASURES, IN CETA, AFDC AND 
CHILD SUPPORT, FOOD STAMPS, SOCIAL SERVICES, AND HEALTH. MOST OF 
THE REDUCTIONS WE SUPPORT ARE CONSISTENT WIT<H WELFARE REFORMS WE 
HAVE ADVOCATED FOR YEARS, WHICH WILL CONTRIBUTE TO BETTER MANAGED 
P^GRAMS, AND THEREBY TO RbuCED COSTS. IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES AREA, 
WE FAVOR BLOCK. GRANTS THAT LEAVE DECISIONS- ABOUT PROGRAMS TO THE 
LOCAL LEVEL WHERE THE SERVICES ARE DELIVERED. . . 

I WANT TO HIGHLIGHT THE FACT THAT THt NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE' CONCERN 
US AS MUCH AS THE NEO) FOR ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNTABILITY AND PROPER 
FUNCTIONING OF PROGRAMS. WE ARE CONCERNED THAT THE 25 PERCENT SPENDING 
REDUCTION PROPOSED FOR SOCIAL SERVICES IS SO SEVERE AS TO RESULT IN 
DENYING CRITICAL, LIFE SUSTAINING SERVICES TO PEOPLE. 

AS COUNTY OFFICIALS, WE TRULY REPRESENT THE GOVERNMENT OF U\ST 
RESORT, THE ClfTTINfi EDGE- AGAINST WHICH THE NATION'S NEEDIEST PEOPLE 
MEASURE THE WILLINGNESS AND CAPACITY OF THEIR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TO 
PREVENT HUNGER, ENSURE ADEQUATE SHELTER AND HEALTH CARE, PROVIDE JOBS, ' 
AND PROTECT THE HELPLESS CHILDREN AND ELDERLY IN OUR MIDST. FOR THESE 
BASIC LIFE-SUSTAINING SERVICES WE ARE HELD ACCOUNTABLE, AS ARE THE 
STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS. 

WITHIN THIS CONTEXT, WE MUST CONCERN OURSELVES WITH THE 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF CUTS PROPOSED BY THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION, 
ESPECIALLY IN THE AREA OF HUMAN RESOURCES. 

WITH RESPECT TO THE PROPOSED SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT. 
SOME GENERAL POLICIES WERE ADOPTED BY THE COUNTY OFFICALS AT OUR 
ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE LAST MONTH WHICH WILL GUIDE OUR 
RESPONSE; 
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FIRST. A BLOCK GRANT TO CONSOLIDATE PROGRAMS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
AN ABSOLUTE REDUCTION IN FEDERAL MANDATES AND REGULATIONS. AND THERE 
MUST BE -A REASONABLE TRANSITION PERIOD TO ALLOW STATES AND COUNTIES 
TO MAKE THE NECESSARY LEGAL ADJUSTMENTS AND TO CONSOLIDATE PROGRAMS. 
SERVICES. AND FUNDING BEEQBt FUNDING IS REDUCED. 

SECOND. A BLOCK GRANT OR OTHER SPEND ING^EDUCTIOfi CANNOT SERVE MERELY 
TO SHIFT COSTS FROM THE FEDERAL TREASURY TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXPAYERS. 
NACo WILL VIGOROUSLY OPPOSE ANY SUCH SHIFTING. 

THIRD, ;tMERE MUST BE A PROVISION TO ASSURE PASS-THROUGH OF FUNDS TO 
COUNTIES THAT OPERATE THE PROGRAMS. IN ORDER TO PRESERVE THE SAFETY 
NET OF LIFE-SUSTAINING SERVICES THAT COUNTIES MUST OPERATE. 

FINALLY. THERE SHOULD BE NO "EAR HARKING" OR MANDATING OF SPECIFIC , 
SERVICES OR PROGRAMS WITHIN THE BLOCK GRAfiT, 

IN ADDITION TO THESE CRITERIA. WE ARE CONCEWED ABOUT THE 
RATIONALE OR BASIS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION'S ASSUMPTION THAT PROPOSED 
BLOCK GRANTS WOUU) REDUCE COSTS BY 25 PERCENT, IF THAT FIGURE IS NOT 
REALISTIC-AND WE HAVE HO REASON TO THINK IT IS--THEN f AM FORCEb TO 
CONCLUDE THAT THE EFFECT WOULD BE TO SHIFT COSTS FOR ESSENTIAL SOCIAL 
SERVICES TO COUNTY GOVERNMENTS. WHICH PRESIDENT REAGAN PLEDGED NOT TO 
D0» MAftPT CRITICAL SERVICES THAT WOULD BE AFFECTED ARE ALREADY "BARE 

BONES' ((Programs at the county level, where severe funding reductions 

CAN ONliV hurt VULNERABLE PEOPLE WHOSE "SAFETY NET* WILL BE STRETCHED 
TOO THIN TO PROTECT THEM. J>RESERVING THIS SAFETY NET OF SERVICES IN 
THE FACE OF INFLATION SHOULD REMAIN A RESPONSIBILITY SHARED BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNEMNT. 
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WJTH RESPECT TO TITLE XX, THE PROPOSED 25 PERCENT REDUCTION IS 
PARTlCUUUlLy UNTENABLE. TITLE XX PROGRAMS WERE BLOCK GRAWTED TEW 
YEARS AGO, AND DUE TO THE ERODING EFKCTS OF INFUTION, WE ARE NOW 
TRYING TO PROVIDE THE SAME SERVICES TO MORE PEOPLE WITH DIMINISHED 
DOLUnS. IN MOST- COUNTIES, THE SERVICES ARE ALREADY REDUCED TO 
THOSE OF THE MOST ESSENTIAL NATURE, SUCH AS SERVICES FOR PEOPLE WHO 
DEPEND ON A CARETAKER TO HELP KEEP THEM FROM LIVING IN AN INSTITUTION, 
AND PEOPLE WHO ABUSE THEIR CHILDREN AND WANT HELP TO BECOME ADEQUATE 
PARENTS, AND THE CHILDREN WHO ARE THE VICTIMS. 

FOR THOSE CHILDREN, WE iOOKED FORWARD TO NEW FEDERAL SUPPORT AUTHORIZED 
UNDER HR LAST YEAR TO AUGMENT THE THIN LAYER OF SERVICES WE PROVIDE 
UNDER TITLE XX.^YET, NACo HAS TAKEN THE POSITION THAT tF EITHER TITLE XX 
OR THE H€M PL 92-272 IS NOT FULLY FUNDED, WE MUST OPPOSE ANY MANDATE TO ^ 
IMPLEMENT TO THOSE CHILD WELFARE, FOSTER CARE, AND ADOPTION REFORMS WHICH 
WE STRONGLY SUPPORTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE NATION'S CHILDREN. WE WOULD 
SIMPLY NOT BE ABLE TO PUT THOSE INTO PUCE AT THE COUNTY LEVEL WITHOUT 
FUNDING. 

• f 
HE PROPOSE THAT A SEPARATE BLOCK GRANT OF TITLE XX AND TITLES IV-B 
AND IV-E AND CHILD ABUSE BE SET ASIDE WITH NO REDUCTION OF FUNDING. THIS 
WOULD RECOGNIZE THAT TITLE XX ALREADY IS A BLOCK GRANT AND AS SUCH HAS 
ACHIEVED ANY SAVINGS THAT CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY CONSOLIDATION AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SIMPLICITY. IT WOULD RECOGNIZE THAT CONGRESS FOUND THE 
NATION LACKING IN REGARD TO FOSTER CARE /)ND SAW FIT TO APPROPRIATE NEW 
FUNDS SPECIFICALLY TO REaiFY THE PROBLEMS UNCOVERED. AND IT WOULD BE 
CONSISTENT WITH THE ADMINISTRATION'S DESIRE TO PRESERVE A SAFETY NET FOR 
NEEDY PE0Pl4aND ITS PLEDGE HOT TO SHIFT COSTS FOR ESSENTIAL SERVICES TO 
LOCAL GOVEpMenTS. 
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* WE SUPPORT THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMIN I STRATI OH 

pmmyi into the social services block grant, although we favor elmination 

OF THE federal STRUCTURE, WE FAVOR INTEGRATION OF CSA FUNCTIONS INTO THE 
SCOPE OF THE PROPOSED BLOCK GRANTS, SO THAT COMMUNITY ACTION GROUPS WOULD 
BE ELIGIBLE FOR FUNDING. ^ 

MR. CHAIRMAN, A FURTHER COMMENT ABOUT THE NATURE OF BLOCK GRANTS i 
AS WE HAVE SEEN SO GRAPHICALLY OV£R THE YEARS WITH TITLE XX SERVICES, 

THERE IS A TENDENCY FOR THE FINANCING OF THE PROGRAMS TO SHRINK AS CONGRESS 
LOSES SIGHT OF EXACTLY WHAT T«E SERVICES ARE ACCOMPLISHING, AND FOR CONGRESS 
TO VIEW THE PROGRAMS AS LESS , IMPORTANT OR PERHAPS LESS EFFECTIVE THAN THE 
CATEGORICAL SERVICES AND PROGRAMS THEY REPLACED. WE SUGGEST THAT CONGRESS 
NEEDS TO DEVISE A MEANS OF KEEPING OVERSIGHTS ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
PROGRAMS, SO THAT ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT CAN BE ASSURED THAJ THE PUBLIC'S 
-.MONEY IS INDEED GOING FOR ITS INTENDED PURPOSES, AND THAT MEETING THE LIFE 
SUSTAINING NEEDS OF ITS CITIZENS WILL REMAIN A WILLING, REWARDING COMMITMENT 
FOR GOVERNMENT. 

IN CLOSING, MR. CHAIRMAN, WE UNDERSTAND AND SUPPORT THE FACT THAT 
SOCIAL SERVICES PROGRAMS MUST BE MADE LESS COSTLY WHERE POSSIBLE. HOWEVER, 
WE OPPOSE HASTY PROGRAM REDUCTIONS THAT WILL UNDULY BURDEN THE POOR AND 
THE ELDERLY IN THIS COUNTRY. WE SUPPORT CHANGES THAT WILL BRING ABOUT 
ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY AND OPPOSE MODIFICATIONS THAT WILL SHIFT A 
DISPROPORTIONATE SHARE OF COSTS TO COUNTY GOVERNMENTS. IT IS CRITICALLY 
IMPORTANT THAT STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS BE GIVEN ADEQUATE LEAD TIME TO 
IMPLEMENT ANY NEW CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM. AS I STATED EARLIER, COUNTY 
GOVERNMENTS ARE THE GOVERNMENTS OF LAST RESORT AND WILL BE HELD ACCOUNTABLE 
FOR PROVIDING BASIC LIFE SUSTAINING SERVICES. 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT OUR VIEWS. I WOULD BE 
PLEASED TO ANSWER ANY 'QUESTIONS. 
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Senator Denton. Thank you, Ms. Cutler. . u * u 

The last point you made about child battering and abuse touches 
on a revolting thing, uncivilized. I am not sure personally that the 
best approach for that is to get in there and somehow educate the 
parent about how to be a better parent. I think it goes deeper than 
that I think it goes into the person's attitude toward marriage, 
toward the responsibilities of parenthood as they see them m their 
formative years, before they contract the marriage, or before they 
conceive the child out-of-wedlock. We must continue to address the 
root of the problem because children are being destroyed that way, 
and then become poor parents or poor citizens themselves— I am 
very much in favor of the Federal Government, the State govern- 
ment, the local government, and the motion picture mdustry apd 
television all getting together to make the environment better for 
the likelihood that a family will form and stay together I do not 
believe the only approach should be treating the victims of child 
abuse or trying to take a person 25 or 30 or^40 years old and 
somehow, by the magic of education of how to be a better parent, 
change that person's character. Once formed, to me, that is one ot 
those things where we are trying to treat the product at the end ot 
the sewer pipe. So, although I believe there is a need, I do not see 
it as a prime solution to the problem. I see a proportionality ot 
need somewhere else, frankly. It is not a denial of what you have 
said but it is a modification in proportionality. I would se6 it as 
approaching it from a different angle, with more effect. 

But at any rate, I appreciate your comments on the "tie AA 
program This portion of the social services block grant will be 
considered by the Senate Finance Committee, not by our committee 
or subcommittee, and I will be happy to pass your testimony on to 
them. 

Ms. Cutler. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Denton. Would you introduce the gentleman with you, 

please? , . n 

Ms. Cutler. I apologize, I should have done that. This is Kon 

Gibbs, from the National Association of Counties. 
Senator Denton. Welcome, Mr. Gibbs. , , n 

And Mr, Knight, would you introduce the young lady with you.' 
Mr Knight. Yes, sitting to my left is Laura Waxman, who is 

assistant executive director of the United Stetes Conference ot 

Mayors. 
Senator Denton. Thank you. 

All right, Mr. Knight, I will ask you to present your opening 
statement. Ms. Cutler, as we are all prone to do, took considerably 
longer than 5 minutes. If you can, I would ask you to try to stay 
within that time-frame. fo„;i:*„ 

Mr Knight I will try, Mr. Chairman. I do not have the tacility 
nor the background that Ms. Cutler has, so I will have to read. I 
am in a learning mode, just as yoy expressed, as I was listening 

^'T'am Bob Knight, a city commissioner in Wichita, Kan. From 
April 1980 to April 1981, several weeks ago, L served as mayor of 
my city. I am here today to testify on behalf of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors and the U.S. Conference of City Human Services Offi- 
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cials on the administration's proposal for a social services block 
grant. 

The Nation's mayors and city human services officials support 
the concept of block grants for human service orograms. We feel 
that block grants, properly conceived, can enablaus to administer 
human services in an effective and efficient mafiier because they 
allow us more fiexibility. In recent years, many lities have devel- 
oped a capacity to plan for and manage human services. 

During my tenure ^s mayor of Wichita, we created a department 
of human resources. Many other cities have taken similar actions 
in the last few years to assist them in sorting out the complex 
human services system which we have in this country. Block 
grants would not only facilitate our ability to sort out the human 
services system, but could, quite possibly, simplify the system alto- 
gether. ^\ 

Both the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the U.S. Conference of 
City Human Services Officials have adopted policy on block grants 
in hunnian services. That policy calls for block grants which go 
directly to local governments with a population of 50,000 and above 
and to the State government for those ^jurisdictiohs below 50,000, 
with fiscal incentives to form partnerships, or consortia, with other 
local governments, as exists under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act. Where the funds must go through the State 
government — and as realists, we recognize that this is likely to 
continue to happen in some programs — there should be require- 
ments built in to assure city involvement, such as mayoral signoff 
and the participation of local officials ill the planning and resource 
allocation process. 

It seems logical that since people live and services are delivered 
at the local level, cities are in a good position to try to rationalize 
the human services delivery system. Cities are the leVel of govern- 
ment closest to the people served and, therefore, have the best 
opportunity to be cognizant of both individual and community 
needs. Cities can best evaluate the combined impact of the wide 
variety of human services programs. 

Cities can best evaluate the combined impact of the wide variety 
of human services programs. City involvement in programs can 
also lead to greater accountability. When a service is not provided 
responsively or responsibly, voters can and do take action. Finally, 
as I stated above, many cities have developed a capacity to admin- 
ister human services. They have a delivery system, in place and 
should therefore have the option of receiving block grants directly 
from the Federal Government. 

This brings us to the social services block grant proposed by the 
President. While we support the concept of block grants, we have 
serious reservations about the President's proposal, primarily be- 
cause it would provide the funds directly to the States with no 
required involvement of or passthrough to local governments. We 
urge you to consider direct funding to city governments. We have 
several other areas of concern, however, which we would also like 
to mention. The include: adequate funding, maintenance of effort, 
administrative costs, targetting, and a logical grouping of pro- 
grams. 
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The adminiatfation proposes to group together a numter of pro- 

Srams in th6 social services block grant which are administered by 
iCferent kinds of agencies, aimed at different populations, and 
which serve different national purposes. The subcommittee may / 
want to give consideration to separate programs for community 
action, which could also include low-income energy assistance, for 
rehabilitation and developmental disabilities services, and for chil- 
dren's services, which could include child welfare services, foster 
care» adoption assistance, and child abuse prevention. These are 
just possible groupings. We urge yau to give attention to them or to 
other proposals which would assure that certain national purposes 
are served and that the needs of particular populations, such as 
children, people with disabilities, and the poor, are met. 

Let me spend a few minutes explaining our invplyement la the 
delivery of services to the poor in Wichita. Kansas. When the Uty 
, Commission tried to review the services that are provided for the 
poor and deserving in our community, we were not satisfied with 
what we found. We know that millions of dollars are spent every 
year, but it was not easy to identify precisely what was being done 
or to evaluate effectiveness. The system is a complex one with 
overlap and duplication in some areas and inactivity in other 
areas We set out to do something about this problem. Our solution 
is in its infant stages, but we believe that it can accomplish yie 

task 1 *^ 

First we brought together programs that serve the poor Into one 
comprehensive delivery system— a new Department of Human Re- 
sources These services are funded by different Federal agencies. 
CETA by the Department of Labor, the Community Action Agency 
by CSA and citizen participation and community development ' 
block grants by Housing and Urban Development, but all are an 
integral part of a unified program that \^ould attempt to deal with 
the probleb of poverty. This department is charged with establish- 
ing a data bank of information about the servicep available m our 
community, The central thrust and major goal of thelaew depart- 
' ment is to initiate for each client, or when possible, each fahiily. a 
contractual program of services designed to break the cycle of 
poverty. The success of our program will be measured not in num- 
bers being served, but in numbers of families who no longer need 

^\^earfl of Federal and State Involvement in welfare and poverty 
programs have not accomplished this most basic goal for the poon. 
We believe that an underlying fiaw has been that the programs 
have not been controlled by the level of government closest to the 
people who need the services. While we in city hall have managed 
the use of Federal dollare in Wichita, ou? hands have been tied by 
burdensome regulations and interpretations by nonelected adminis- 
trators who have dictated to \ib how the dollars must be spent. 
Therefore, we applaud the changes proposed by President Reagan 
which will reduce that direction from Washington, but we implore 
you not to initiate legislation that will exchange one outside bu- 
reaucracy for another. . 

Local governments do not have the funds to implement the pro- 
grams without Federal assistance. Our basic source of revenue, the 
property tax. does not ^pand commensurate with infiation. Until 
I 
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the imbalance between dollars available to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the local governments is worked out, we must ask for 
assistance. 

We are convinced that with the cuts, traditional maintenance 
programs generally managed by State departments of welfare will 
have to endure; programs like ours would have a low priority if 
State governments received the block grants. Large cities which 
have the conce^ntration of people that often result in a" multiplica- 
tion of the problems associated with poverty have not fared well in 
State legislatures. The rural bias and the desire to spread benefits 
to each representative's district results in policy that does not 
* direct dollars to the truly needy. 

As a niember of an elected governing board charged with the 
responsibility of writing a balanced budget, I understand full well 
that all must learn to do with less and musl look constantly at the 
whole picture of the delivery of all services versus the tax burden 
that. many friends and neighbors will tolerate. Local governing 
bodies, cannot afford the luxury of a perfect answer for every 
probleofi. Instead, everything we do must be measured in cost bene- 
fit terms, therefore, I am convinced that the best way to accom- 
.plish the goal of breaking the cycle of poverty with fewer dollars is 
to decentralize — truly decentralize— by giving directly to the cities 
who ask for. the responsibility, the dollars to do the job. ' 

Thank you, .Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Knight follo^vs:] ► -0 
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^M. Chairman And Mambftrt of th« Subcccmnittec . X eun 
Robert G. Kniqht, a City Coirini»tionftr in Wichita, Kantai. 
From April, 1$80 to April, 1991/ I served as Mayor of my , 
City. I am here ^oday to testify on behalf of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors and the U.S. Conference of City Human 
Services Officials on the Administration's proposal for a 
social services block grant. 

The nation's Mayors and City Human Services Officials 
support the concept -of block grants for human service programs. 
We feel that block grants, properly conceived, pan enable us 
to administer human services in an effective and efficient 
manner because they allow us. more flexibility. In recent 
years, many cities have developed a capacity to plan for and ' 
manage hunian services. 

During my tenure as Mayor of Wichita, we created a depart- 
ment of human resources. Many other cities have taken similar 
actions in the last few years to assist them in sorting out the 
complex human services system which we have in this country. Block 
grants would not only faoilitate our ability to sort out the human 
services system, but coyld, quite possibly, simplify the system 
altogether. 

Both the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the U.S. Conference of 
City Human Services Officials have adopted policy on block grants in 
human services. That policy calls for block grants which go directly 
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to local gov.rniwnti with • popumion of 50,000 aivd abov. and 
to the state government^ for those juriidictioni below 50,000, 
with fiicel incentive! to form partnerehipe , or coneortia, with 
other' local government., a. exiet. under the Comprehen.ive Employ- 
ment and Training Act. Where the funde muet go through the .tate 
government, (and as realists, we recognire that this is likely to 
continue to happen, in some programs) there should be require- 
ments built in to aesure city involvement, such as mayoral sign-off 
and the participation of local officials in the plennitig and re- 
source allocation process. 

It seems logical that »»ince people live and services are 
delivered at the local level, cities are in a good position to 
try to rationalize the human services delivery system. Cities 
are the level of government ^closest to the people served and, 
therefore, have the best opportunity to be cognizant of both 
individual and community needs. Cities dan best evaluate the 
combined impact of the wide variety of human services programs. 
City involvement in programs can also 1-ad to greater accountability. 
When a service is not provided responsive ly or responsibly, voters 
can and do take action. Finally, as .1 stated above, many cities have 
developed a capacity to 'administrfV human services . They have a delivery 
system in place, and should, therefore, have the option of receiving 
block grants directly from the Federal gx>vernment. 
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This brin($s us to th« locial ■•rvicei block grant s:»ropOMd 
by th« Pr«sid«nt. Whil« v» sttpport th« concapt of block grants 
w« have ■•rioua reservations about the President*! propoaal, 
primarily because it would provide the funds directly to the 
states , with no r squired involvement of or pass-throuqh to local 
qovernments. We urqe you to consider direct funding to city 
governments, we have several other areas of coiteern, however, 

which we would also like to mention. They includes 
o Adequate runrtin<^ . A level of fundinq that 
provides 75 percent of FYSl current services 
is^nbt sufficient. When inflation is added in, 
• this. i^ at- cut of at least 35 percent 

; belott e;urrent levels. Hhil* soihe Administrative . 
savings will be realised by eliminating all of ' 
the categorical progr^ requirements, they will not 
be sufficient to defray the fundinq reductions. 
Even Health and Human Services Secretary Richard 
dch%feicker has admitted that there will be a sub* 
^ stantial cut-back in the services delivered, 
o Maintenance of Effort . »o requirements are proposed 
to assure that the states continue to contribute 
the same amount of non*federal share to the program 
that they were required to provide before. 
Should the non-federal share be cut on top of the 35 
percent Federal cut*back, we eould see as much as a 50 
percent decrease in service dollars available. 
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o Ad»AnAitr«tlv Coati , No ciiilng !■ pUc«d on 
thm ueoxinti or p«rc«nt«q«« of Adwlnli^ratlva coitt 
that may b« Incurrad by tha atataa in adnlnlatifriiig 
tha block granta. Onm concarn that many paopla 
hava volcad ragardino thia and tha othar block arant 

propoaala la that .tha atataa will hava to craata naw 

*■ 

buraaucraclaa to adaiiniatar tha program. A cap on 
adnlnlatratlva coata would halp to mlnimlaa tha growth 
of auch buraaucraclaa and aaaura that tha Mxiimn 
• amount of funda goaa to dalivaring aarvlcaa to paopla 
In naad. 

o Tarijiattlng . Ho raqulramanta ara Includad which would 
alXpcata funda among tha atataa on tha baaia of naad 
ftr ail aura that paopla aarvad by tha program ara naady. 

o A Logical Grouping of Ptograwa . Tha Adainiatration 
propoaaa to group togathar a nuaibar of prj^gram!!! in tha 
aocial aarvlcaa block grant which ara adminiatarad by 
diffarant kinda of aganoiaa« aimad at diffarant 
populationi. and which aarva diffarant national purpoaaa. 
Tha aubcowiBittaa may want to giva conaidaration to aaparata 
proqrama for coiwninity action, which could alao inoluda r 
low^^coma anargy aaaiatanca. for rahabilitation and 
4€rv«lop«i«ntal diaabilltiaa aarvlcaa, and for ohildran*a 

y 
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services, which could inolud* child welfare 
services, foster %«re, adaption assistance, snd 
. ' child sbuse prevention. These sre just possible 

Qroupinq^, We urge you to dive sttention to them 
or *o other proposals which would assure that 
cercaln national purposes are served snd that the 
needs of particular populations, such ss children, 
^ people with disabilities, and the poor are met. 
g,; The social services block arant proposes the r#peal 
of many years of social leaislation. There must be 
a way to case the administrative burden throuoh the 
consolidation of similar programs and simplification 
of administrative requirements without losina national • 
roroanltion o' and response to particular problems or 
ne«5ds. 

Let me spend a few minutes exnlainina onr involvement in th** 
delivery of services to the poor in Wichita, Kansas, when the city 
Commission tried to review the services t-hat sre provided '^or the 
poor and deserving in our comeiunity , we were not satisfied with 
what we fou»*i.- We know that millions of dollars are spent every 
year but it was not essy to identify precisely 1*Sat was being done 
or to evaluste effectiveness. The system is a contplex one with 
overlap and duplication in some areas and inactivity in other areas. 
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We set out to do iornething •bo\it this problem. Our solution 
!• in ita infant atagoi, but wo believe that ijt can accomplish 
the taik^ ^ <;^. 

Flrfst we brought together programs that serve the poor 
Into one comprehensive delivery system - a new Department of 
Human Resources. These aer^lcoa are funded by different 
federal agencies, CETA by the Department of tabor, the Com- 
munity Action Agency by CSA and Citizen Participation and 
Community Development Block Grsntft by Housing and Urban Develop- 
inent, but »il aro an Integral part of a unified program thet 
would attempt to desl with the problem of poverty. This Depart- 
ment 18 charged with establlahlng a data bank of information 
about •■ho services available in our community. The central ^ 
thruat and major :?oal of the now department la to Initiate for 
each rUont, or when possible, each family, a coptractual program' 
of sorvicoa designed ro break the cycle of poverty. The succeso 
of our program will be measured not in numbers being served, but 
in numbers of families who no longer need help. 

Yeara of fsders; and stats involvement In welfare and poverty 
programs have not accomplished this most basic goal for the poor. 
We believe that sn underlying flaw has been that the programs have 
not been controlled by the level of government cloaest to the 
people w^o need ths services. While we In City Hall heve managed • 
^ho iso of federal dollars In Wichita, our hands have been tied by 
burdensome regulations and Interpretation* by non-elected admin- 
istrators who have dictated to us how the dollars must be spent. 
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Th«r«foro, we applaud th« ch*fi<»e« propotad by Pr««id«nt H««q«n 

which will reduce that direction from Washington, but we Implore 
ydu not to initiate legislation that will exchange one outside 
bureaucracy for another. 

A second comportent In our pro<^raro to address the complexities 
m the delivery of services to the poor has been to Initiate 
discussions with our federal regional council in Kansas City to ^ 
establish a pilot Negotiated Investment Strategy Program for 
socl^ services. The whole process of receiving funds from 
three different federal agencies could be simplified by negoti^itlng 
one contract and preparing only one set of forme. Local qovorn- 
menta have the Incentive to provide help. As local oloctod officials, 
we tnusr raoet face-to- face with the people we are trying to serve 
every iay in -^ur conimin i ties . Wo are not dealing with sophisticatod 
special intorost ijroup representatives. Instead we aro facing 
the tralv noody who need your help and ours to break the cycle ^ 
of poverty. Many local governments have the professional staff 
to address ♦'hi? problem. Examples of Successful cost-of foctlvc 
programs exist th|foughout the United Otates. 

Local governments do not have the funds to Implement the 
programs without federal assistance. Our basic source of revenue, 
the property tax, does not expand commensurate with Inflation. Until 
the Inbalanco between dollars available to the federal qrovernroent 
and to the local governments Is worked out, we must ask for 
assistance) . 

wo aro convinced that with the cuts, traditional mainton^nco ^. 
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program* ^aneraily mmn^<)m<i by Stita DapartMnti of tfalfara 
will hava to andura ; prograna liXe dura would hava a low 
priority if atata govarmMnti racaivad tha block granta. 
Large citlaa which have tha .concentration of paopla that often 
reeult in ^multiplication of the problena aaaociated with 
poverty have not fared well in State Legielaturee . The rural 
biaa and the dellre to spread benefits to each representative ' a 
diatrict r«aults in policy that does not direct dollars to the 
truly needy. 

Aa a mecUber of an elected governing board charged with the 
reaponalbl I ity of writing s balanced budget, I understand full 
well that all must learn to do with leaa and muat look cOnatantly 
at the whole plctur*. of the delivery of all aervicea veraua the 
tax burden that many frienda and neighbora will tolerate. Loc«l 
govern In 7 bodioe cannot afford the luxury of a perfect anawer 
for every problem^ tnatead, everything tre do muat be meaaured 
in'coet benefit terme. Therefore, I afll^onvinced thet the beet 
way to «ccompl lah, the goal of breaking the cycle of poverty with 
fower dollars la to riecentral iae - truly decentralize - by giving 
directly to the citiee who ask for the reaponaibility , tha dollars 
to do tho lob . 
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SenatW Dknton Thank you, Mr Knight. 

Evideriiiy, from the tofttimony of Ms. Cutler and from you and 
from my Vwn experience when I go back to my State and listen to 
the Coventor when he talks about educational funds and where 
they should be received and what should be decided, about how it 
should be distributed, and what the Superintendent of Schools says 
at the State level, and then the Superintendent of Schools at the 
county level or whatever, and the principals of the various 
schools— listening to you and Ms. Cutler, I can see that between 
the cities and the counties and the Governors, there is going to be 
a real free-for-all going on out there for a while, And we are going 
to give you some suggestions in our legislation, based on the experi- 
ence doing it the other way,Jn which your very well-taken sugges- 
tions are well in the forefront of our minds, and we are going to 
give you a transition time in which to fight it out, before you have 
to start passing it out. Again, I hope that there is no interrruption 
in services. 

I imagine that year by year or month by month, you are going to 
be adjusting this, not only, in the political sense, but in the-sense of 
justice and compassion, as the citizeriry will require, so that it will 
ultimately be cjoser in touch with people's needs. I think both you 
and at the Oovernors* level all agree with that. 

Ms. Ci'TLKR. Mr (Chairman, coming, as I said, fresh from a dis- 
cussion'just a short time ago, at the commission our concern about 
the slippage in time, when you have funds Coming through— should 
all of this go through. as proposed— funds coming through, the 25 
percent reduction, let us say, in the human services area, and the 
amount of time that is perceived by people who have been around 
this town for a long time, even given the dedication and commit- 
ment of the current administration to fix it, the amount of time it 
is going to take to really change rules and regulations, particularly 
those that are embodied in current law. We are terribly concerned 
about this slippage, saying that, for example, all of this is some- 
thing we are looking dt by the end of this calendar year, but that 
the concommitant tradeoff which is supposed to be there— and 
there is a great disagreement, as you well know; between the 
administration and the (governors about the percentage of tradeoff 
that the^cut in paperwork and regulation will really come to— ~ 

Senator Denton. It is mot the cut in paperwork and regulation 
that is the principal source of savings. I think it is going to be 
elimination? of a level of bureaucracy and to pay for the personnel. 
And I do not mean that there is anything wrong with any bureau- 
crat up here at the Federal level. They are just as compassionate, 
but perhaps not as well-informed at the local scene, and therefore 
not that well-qualified to see how it should be distributed. But at 
any rate, there will bi* a tremendous savings there, There is no 
disagreement among the (iovernors on that. 

Ms. CuTLKR. I understand, but I think that there is a dialog at 
least underway in terms of the cut in dollars at the State level, in 
which the (Iovernors are saying, ''We will save 10 to If) percent if 
the rules and regulations are eased and the paperwork is eased," 
and the Federal proposal is saying you will save 20 to 2r) percent. 
In other words, they are sa^^ing it is going to be an even tradeoff, 
and the (iovernors are not agreeing to that. 
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Bui back to the point about the slippage, there is in very few 
States a mechanism that provides for ongoing State and local 
dialog, as my colleague illustrated. There are maybe three or four 
States where there are strong State and local relationships that 
have a history behind them. And I think that we are very worried 
about the intergovernmental play. 

Another dimension— and perhaps the previous witness from the 
State legislature referred to it— is going to come, the tremendous 
tension between the executive branch and the legislative branches 
when they begin to decide who is going to allocate the Federal 
dollar when it comes in to the State. And I would just submit to 
you, Mr. Chairman, as well as to anyone else who is looking at this, 
that a significant transition period is going to be required, because 
f our fear at the local leve! is that while all of those fights are going 
on, we are going to be completely out of the picture without some 
mandate from all of you afl to our involvement and role. 

Senator Denton. What would you define as a transition pefiod 
that would be sufficient? It would seem that even if it is roughly 
. done, starting more at the State level and then working itself out 
over the months and years in the ascerbic dialogs which will go on, 
necessarily effecting the changes required by this nevv approach, 
when in^the past you had the Federal Government deciding it all, 
how it was going to go— I understand that— and then you guys 
have got to decide it. I do riot think that is goin^ to work out. But 
what would you suggest as a significant trapsition period here? 
• Ms. Cutler. Well, in the title XX legislation— which I under- 
stand is not directly under your purview, fcMPit is certainly part of 
' the social services block grant proposal— thcit is a decision that is 
Wing made at the State level currently. As I say, it is a block 
grant, it is something that, in my State, it took a year and a half of 
hard wrangling to get to the point where we had that kind of 
dialog, and considerable pressure by counties. And the only reason 
we even got into the picture was because we had to put up 25 
percent of the match on many of the services in order to nave them 
delivered at the local level. 

But again— and I can only speak first-hand about this— my State 
has done nothing to be ready; according to someone who went 
down and visited with the person in the Governor's office about it 
just last week, they are not ready to have this come in, to set the 
priorities. The planning mechanism is not there, they have not 
decided on the delivery system. There is not even a dialog under 
way. I think, in all fairness— I know there is a dialog.under way in 
the State Department of Social Services, but that is only one piece, 
and much of what is in here resides in some other departments, as 
rehabilitation services aref^ in the State Department of Education. 

So perhabs some sort of a plan from the States, in the interest of 
accountability, because that is the other piece misainij, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all due respect. And, I frankly am surprnsed, from a 
conservative administration^^^there is no requirement for account- 
ability. 

Senator Denton. Well, you heard the Administration say that 
they are looking toward provision of that accountability. We do 
have agencies within the State, and I am sure, especially as Mr. 
Knight pointed out, in large cities which, in many cases, I have 
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epnsulted with, and they say that they can take this function on 
without a total transfer, or even a major fraction of transfer of 
costs, which would be entailed were you to take the entire Federal 
cost right now. I have heard estimates as high as 80 percent of that 
which is funded for something is lost in the pipeline before it gets 
to the individual, and I have heard unanimous expression from 
mayors and Governors that this is going to be reduced to a much 
smaller fraction. So I believe that, as I say, the general thrust is 
correct. I do acknowledge that there are going to be growing pains 
for this situation. I believe even the beginning is going to be better 
than what we have now, and the beginning is going to transition 
into something much better. But that is only a belief. 

I will address these questions to both of you, and of course, you 
can have your assistants chip in. 

If block grant, legislation were enacted in time to take effect 
October I, do you think the States could effectively implement the 
program quickly? I think you have already discussed that 

Do you think funding delays could result? You have discussed 
that. 

Would a delay in funding be critical to any programs you are 
currently operating? You have identified some of those. 

Would it be particularly critical for Community Action Agencies 
which are dependent upon the Federal Government for both ad- 
ministrative and programing funds? Now, there, again, I think an 
initial option which looks feasible in some cases is going to be to 
either consult or even hire parts ojf the CAA s as. they exist out 
there. Some of the existing Federal people down there would have 
the expertise and experience to be incorporated within the State 
system, and in many cases, I imagine, would be personally amena- 
ble to that. 

Yes. Mr Knight? 

Mr Knight. Mr. Chairman, I would like to focus on one thing 
very briefly, and it is really central to my whole philosophy. That 
is the fact that I do not know what similar circumstances may be 
apparent in your State or other States, but I suspect that there Ure 
some similarities. 

In the State of Kansas, Wichita is the major metropolitan area. 
We are almost unique with respect to social burdens and responsi- 
bilities At the State level, when this money is allocated, and when 
this whole question is debated, it is very difficult — and I am not 
attacking anyone's intentions at all, because I know they are inno- 
cent intentions—but it is very difTicult for a legislator from a small 
town to really understand and appreciate what we are trying to do 
and what our burden is. 

I was elected as a conservative. I am a businessman. But I do not 
find that incompatible with caring about my fellow citizens and 
about my brothers and my sisters. But I do want to do it in the 
most efficient way that I can. And I am here to submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that those communities that seek that responsibility — 
and there will probably be some that will not, because it is not 
going to be an easy task, and I think it has been very convenient 
for legislators like myself around this Nation at the local level to 
attribute the blame fo|* everything that goes wrong to either the 
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"^^tate or the Federal Government. Well, that will no longer be 
possible if they accept this responsibility. 

I sit before you this morning humbly seeking that responsibility 
because I think that the resources and the stewardship that is" 
called upon by elected officials can be better served if it is done^y 
that government closest to the people. And I wanted to try and 
make that point, because I believe deeply in it, and I think there 
are a lot ^of mlayors and commissioners around the country who 
hold that view, and I want to speak for them— there are some, 
quite frankly, who probably do not, but that is niy own particular 
point of view. 

Senator Denton. I think that is a predominant opinion and does ' 
lend some credence to the anticipated validity of the way this 
works out. 

According to the administration. States would be free to decide 
' what types of services should be provided and what categories of 
beneficiaries would be served. Do you favor this approach, or do 
you thiAk some form of earmarking for certain services or popula- 
tion groups is necessary? 

Mr. Knight. Well, in my testimony, if I understand your ques- 
tion correctly, I submitted that those cities over 60,000 in popula- 
tion-- — 

Senator Denton. Yes; and I thought that was very specific and 
useful. And you say the Courtcil of Mayors has agreed on this? 

Mr. Knight. It is my understanding that they have. And obvious- 
ly, that is an arbitrary figure, but generajly. they would have the 
resources. We are a city of 280,000 people, and as I have tried to 
identify, wo do have the ability to do it. 

Senator Denton. Well, we find that as a useful input, and we 
will consider it in the way we write the legislation. 

One of the goals of the administration s proposal is to eliminate 
any unnecessary or burdensome Federal requirements. Would you 
describe the Federal programs and requirements you consider ex- 
cessive and burdensome, and could you estimate any savings that 
might resul^f those requirements were eliminated? ^ 
Mr. Knight. Yes, sir, I can try to identify a few. I may not have 
t the correct nomenclature to give you. But we face considerations 
weekly at the local level about trying to care for*our poor and our 
needy—and I am talking about truly poor and trul.^needy. That is 
where my concern lies. Because of a particular artificial boundary 
such as a street, because of a particular age group, because of all 
types of arbitrary bcjrundaries, we are qnable to provide that func- 
tion. And wwin, if you are making the re<fliirements from here, 
that is tl)in:^t that can be expectecf. But it certainly does x\6X lend 
itself to the flexibilitv that is available at the local level. Again, I 
humbly submit that I have a better understanding of my communi- 
ty than someone in Kansas City at the regional level or someone in 
Washington, regprdless of their intent, and Wfe can modify and 
shape things bof^ on true need. 
Senator Denton. Did you want to comment, M^ Cutler? 
Ms Cutler. Yes; one example that pops into my mind has to do 
with a program that was a block grant initially and came more 
and more under restrictive control, and that w^s the CETA pro- 
gram 
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We now have some crazy requirement th|ii we have to store v 
paper for years on certain, specific kinds of g&Ws, and that sort of- 
spoils the intent of the.program, and I strongfy support the CETA ^ 
legislation, I strongly support jobs for people. T think it is far better 
to have them as taxpayers than taxealjers. ^ • 

rethink, ;in addition, ^we^: would feel very s%*iongly about seeingV^ 
soTTie sort of consisteilt , eligibility criteria between foodstamps,. 
ADC, low-income energy assistance programs^: It just gets into a 
crazy kind of a catch-22, and the person who suffers most from 
that, aside from the person at the local level trying to serve those 
people, are the recipients themselves, who walk into one program, 
and they are eligible, and they go to another, and they are not 
And often, vthey trigger off one another, as you well know. The V 
energy assistance program may well depend on whether that 
person is eligible for%foodstamp8 or not, and that is why some of \ 
the proposed changes in the foodstamp legislation have such far- . 
reaching impact on these people, beyond that specific program,- 

Senator Denton. I hay^jseen the drafts, in such form as they are 
now, of the legislation wHicti we must draft B^; Friday in the first 
form. And they do, theses ^Irafts, cut out intetoiinable and totally - 
useless administrative reqaiirenients, some of^he things that I am , 
sure each little department or division that required this informal- - : 
tion had developed with good intent. But ^hen they are all' J- 
summed up and presented to the, people havT^ig to fill out these • 
forms, it is a tremendously time-consuming alrid expense-demand- . 
ing process. We are trying to cut that down. But the more specific 
yoii can be in what we can cut out in terms of regulation will be 
very useful to us tonight, as these young ladiefe and gentlemen try 
to rewrite it by tomorrow. y_ '-- '< 

Ms. Cutler. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest' that they call the 
advisory commission? We have piles of docum^pts on cross-cutting, 
regulations. We have had task forces examine this issue. We have 
had practitioners involved in looking at it, and people from all of; 
the constituencies you have heard from this morning have had 
extensive input into that process, and I think you will find that 
very useful to you. 

Senator Denton. We shall do that. Are you confident that the 
consciousness level-raising which took place at this conference 
which you just attend^fejj^ going to have some beneficial results in 
accelerating the prepaj&tion for this? 

Ms. Cutler. Well, I would only say that I am sorely disappointed 
that the work of the commission, which has gone on for 20 years, 
was largely ignored in the preparation of the proposals that have 
come before you. There are piles higher than this table, starting 
from the floor up, and I have testified before your colleagues sever- 
al times in the last year on Federal grant reform and grant consoli- 
dation. The- commission has been on record on much of this for a 
longtime and had proposed consolidations that were a result of 
study and that we thought made some sense, and I am sorry to say 
that 1 1 personally feel, Mr. Chairman, that much of what is"* pro- 
posed noes not make sense, that apples and oranges have been 
thrown] together. That is my personal opinion, not that of the 
association, of course. 
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Senator Denton. Gan you give specific examples of agencies or 
networks that are in place at the local level to deliver the services 
included in the block grant? ^ . ^ ,. / • 

* Mr Knight. Yes, sir, I can. As I mentioned earner, we m the 
past year or year and a* half have created a Human Resources 
Department, and the reasoni again, is because of the distress ot not 
being able to effectively track those moneys and those resources 
that'are committed to helping the poor. Again, I want to see every 
penny possible that is committed to helping orphans and widows 
and those in need going to those people and not being neutralized 
' with administrative costs. And I just submit to you again , benator, 
that it is my judgment that we are far more capable of handling 
that in. Wichita, Kansas than the State of Kansas is, because I sit 
before you with a tremendous amount of stress in thinking that 
those resources are going to be effectively allocated, when we^ are 
really almost indigenous with our particular needs. And 1 think 
'' that is probably trUe in a lot of states. 
Senator Denton. Ms. Cutler? 

Ms. Cutler. Yes; I absolutely concur with my colleague trom 
Kansas. Local governments are the bottom line, Mr. Chairman. We 
are the ones who sit and look those people in the eye— the parents^ 
of the retarded child, the parents of the child who requires child 
care, so that they can work, so that they can feed those kids. We 
are the ones who see those .people and have that hands-on ap- 
proach. And the first answer to your question would be yes, local 
' governments are in place, and most of us have departments of 
human resoarces, or in my state, we haX^e county relief offices, 
general assistance offices, that I think exist in almost every btate. 
In my county, as well, we have had an extremely successful history 
of an' arrangement between private nonprofit agencies and county 
governments, where we have purchased service, particularly in the 
field of care for the retarded and the developmentfelly disabled, and 
. we have, I say with some chauvinism, a showcasa4cind of a setup in 
our community, where we have a great deal oT faith in a private 
agency and work with them. There are planners in this area, and 
we have an ongoing relationship. And much of title XX is done 
that way, not only in Iowa but in other places and other kinds oj 
' services. And I think those partnerships are good and they should 
be fostered. But I do not want to create a whole new bureaucracy 
in my county, eithisr. That is the other side of the coin that I think 
we have to take into account. . ^ ^ • ui. t 

Senator Denton. This is specifically for Commissioner Knight. 1 
understand that jour city itself serves as the community action 
y agency for your area; is that correct? 

Mr. Knight. Yes, sir. * 
Senator Denton. Approximately 10 percent of the CAA s are a 
component of a local government, which is really news to me. My 
question is this. Has the fact that your CAA is a component of the 
local government inhibited its effectiveness at all, and to what 
extent has the relationship enhanced its effectiveness? 

Mr. Knight. No, sir, I do not think it inhibited its effectiveness; 
just the contrary. I think it has made it more effective. This 
operation is a part of the human resources organization now. We, 1 
think, have been effective again in trying to depohticize the 
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method in which funding is directed to the poor. It was a highly 
charged political organization, in my jpdgment, when I came into 
office, and I felt as though there w^s greater allegiance to an 
organization than effectively dealing with the needs of the poor. 

So I sit before you, submitting to you, sir, that it is much more 
effective now and is, in fact, delivering services more effectively. 

Ms. Cutler. Mr. Chairman, my pounty also has a public CAP 
agency, and I would echo that our relationship with our agency is 
extremely strong, and we rely on ^tbem for much, and the State, in 
fact, delivers much of its program^ through t^e CAP network in 
Iowa. ^ 

Senator Denton. Well, thank vou very much, Ms. Cutler and Mr. 
Knight, and thank you, Mr. Gibbs and Ms. Waxman. Your testimo- 
ny is most. explicitly applicable to what we are trying to do in our 
little shop. ^ 

Thank you very m,uch. ' ' 

'Mr. Knight. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Ms. Cutler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Denton. Out next panel consists of two witnesses who 
will be addressing the role of community action agencies and their 
future under the administration's proposal. , 

Mrs. Rosalie Tryon fe the director of ADVOCAP, Inc., of Fon du 
Lac, Wisconsin; and Mr. Rqbert Coard, about whom I have a few 
words of introduction. Director of Action for Boston Community 
Development. , 

I understand that Mrs. Trypn and Mr. Coard run two programs 
that are considered to be the cream of the crop among community 
action agencies. 

I have a letter here from Senator Kennedy, an ex officio member 
of this subcommittee, who regrets being out-of-town and unable to 
introduce Mr. Coard. But I will r^ad a portion of his letter and 
submit the entire letter for the^cord. 

He first expresses his regrets and then says, "Over the years, 
many of tthe most innovative programs of community action agen- 
cies under OEO and then CSA have begun under Bob's direction. 
The dollars spent on those programs have been returned many 
times over by private enterprise investment and city and State 
government replication of these pilot programs." 

He commends me for having nim testify and assures us that he 
jooks forward to reading his testimony. 

{The following was received for the record:] 
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'l&iniUh J&^^x^l^» ^vnaU 

•WASHtNSTON. Oe. ••»• 



April 23, 1981 



Honorable Jeremiah Denton 

Subcommittee on Aging, Family and Human Services 
United States Senate 
Washington i D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

I wanted to express my regrets at not being in Washington 
•today in order to introduce be?ore this Committee a longtime 
friend and a distinguished community leader from the city ot 
Boston, Bob Coard of ABCD. 

Over the years, many of the most innovative programs of 
community action agencies under OEO and then CSA have begun 
Snde^Bob's direction. The dollars spent on those programs 
have been returned^any times over by PJ^^ate enterprise 
investment and city and state government replication of thetf^ 
pil^t programs. 

I commend you for having him testify, and I assure you 
that I look forward to reading his testimony. 

Since 




M. Kennedy 
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Senator Denton. I appreciate the time you have dedicated to 
come and testify before us today, and I will ask Mrs. Tryqn to 
proceed, and then Mr. Coarjl. 

STATEMENT OF ROSALIE TRYON. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
ADyOCAP, INC.. OF FOND DU LAC. WIS., AND ROBERT M. 
COARD, DIRECTOR, ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mrs. Tryon. Senator Denton, thank you for this opportunity. 
_ I am the executive director of ADVOCAP, Incorporated, a small- 
town CAP agency, covering Fond Du Lac and Winnebago Counties 
in Wisconsin. My territory is 100-miles up and down and lOff-miles 
east and west, and a community action program agency is a good' 
way of getting things done out there.' 

I am here representing my board of directors, and we are nqt one 
of those public CAP's. Ninety percent of all CAF^ are nonprofit 
organizations, and we work for large and very involved boards of 
directors. My board of directors is composed of 36 local people. 
They represent two counties, four pities, many townships ahd vil- 
lages, community* organizations, chamber of bommeree, labor, 
League of Women Voters, and lots and lots of poor people. We have 
a CAE agency that works. We think you and the Presid^t and 
others are going to need CAP agencies like ours in the coming 
years. We are a pretty cheap solution for getting things done, and' 
community action does work. ' 

My board of directors asked me to send you a number of mes- 
sages, and my testimony is going to be fairly brief, but it is going to 
be different than you have heard today. 

We' work for our local community. We have an excellent, 15-year 
record of service in the community, and we were able to do things 
that governments alone could not but they always helped us' and 
we helped government. But it took a combination of little town 
governments, county governments, and States working in partner- 
ship, and it al^o took the time and energy of important leaders, 
from the bar Association, the vice president, of the bank, the leaders 
of the chamber, and poor people who started to trust local govern- 
ment by working side-by-side with th^m You know, it is interest- 
ing, if you and somebody else change % tire together on a car, you 
have a basis for solving bigger problemi That is what community 
action does — it gets local people working together. 

We have high levels of leadership from our business community, 
from our government. We may be one of the few smalltown CAP s 
that had two banks lend us $250,000 because they liked the fact 
that we. were putting people to work. 

The board includes this high level of leadership and commitment 
because to our local leaders, it is important that poor people leave 
poverty rather than become comfortable in it. 

Now, I administer that Community Action Agency, and 1 have 
for 15 years, but our board directs, that program, and that is' where 
the strength comes from. When you get the active participation of 
people, they can solve problems rather than pretend they do not 
exist. Community action is simply getting the action of the commu- 
nity applied to building local solutions in your coihmunity. 
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We serve three rfiain functions in our community. First, we 
generate resources and administer programs that are resPp^sive to 
problems that we recognize because we are there. And generate 
resources" means more than money-though I would like to tell 
you that the Community Services Administration vital P'ece of my 
. iagencv,is $227,000 a year, and we administer $4 mUlion. i^me of 
' . ou^Rjiiding is private, some is State, some is area, some is local. 
' But the Community Services Administration building block is th^ 
essential one that lets us catalyze many more people aroun^ real 
solutions. Second, due te the very nexible nature of ourP"vate, 
not-for-profit program, we have been able te come up with some 
really unusual, nontraditional, innovative programs, and they do 
work. Let me give you one example. a,^„,».„ u 

We were the first place to operate a suoported work program " 
is a neat idea that says you can do two fhmgs at one time. There 
are people nobody wants, and there is work that nobody wants to 
do Arid if you can put the people nobody wants, doing the work 
that nobody wants to do. in a good way for them, in a supportive 
wav in a way that makes them come out winners, you really solve 
two problems. Our agencv is surrounded by mentel institutions and 
p^nal institutions. So when we started to work on this we were 
encouraged te work on youth and long term welfare moth ers_ And 
the people in our area said. "Why is everybody avoiding the tough 
. , onesV' there is a revolving door in mental health. You get people 
well, you get them meds, you send them out the door ^ou pat them 
on the bafk. and you say, "Why don't you get « Job?'^ And picture 
what happens if you go to the job service, and they ask. What is 
your Sground?" and you say, "I was instUutionqlized or 14 
years for ^hizophrenia." Ever^rbody wants te Ifire you, right? Na 
So If you are smart, eventually you throw away your meds and go 
crazy, because that is the only way you can survive. „ « 

So we sterted to pick up right there. Who did we get toge her? 
We got the judge who handled mentel commitments; we got the 
businessmen and human services workers and the People jvith 
problems together^we got community leaders together. And out of 
this we developed a transitional program that each year, would 
help half of all the supported workers get permanent private sector 
jobs Tile Government cannot do that, the State cannot do that, 
and the two county boards agree that thejr need a flexible vehicle 
like ours that can get solutions together m a can-do place and do it^ 
This is now 7 years later. Let me tell you what happened to that 
good idea. It costs $34,000 a year for a person to be in a mental 
institution. It costs $28,000 a year for them te be in prison. It costs 
$6 000 a year for ADVOCAP to have a person working in a sup- 
ported job for the 6'/2 months it takes to turn people around, to 
have them become confident in their work habits and get a job. 

Now I am disheartened by economies that sav why not throw 
away a CAP agency that does this kind of worii, because sure W 
some mystical thing will happen that can work. I would love to tell 
V^ Zre about thit. The supported work national demonstration 
IS supported by impeccable research. , ,, ^. 

Some of the findings of supported work show of all the women 
who graduate from supported work and have . previously been on 
welfare, when followed up 27 month, after they leave the program 
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20 percent more are still employed than in the control group. They 
are making substantially more money than other people, and there 

is very heavy research ^ , 

Senator E)enton. Would you give me that statistic again, please? 
Mrs. Tryon. ok. jThis is from the national research study of 

. ' supported' work. Twenty percent more of the women on welfare 
wh6 participated in supported work were employed 87 months later 
and were making higher earnings and had reduced their depend* 

. -ence on welfare. 

Our CAP program is a part of a national demonstration, and the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation has a lot of infor- 
mation on how it really is cheaper to help peojple become good 
. workers, not just better or more humane; it is cneaper. There is 
substantial information on. other hard to employ groups. Our 
mental' health target group— and incidentally, we got everybody to 
call the people ''mental health" and not ''mentally ill"— was not in 
the research design because it was such a small, rural area. But let 
me tell you, supported workers are not returning to the mental 

, institutions^ The job is a good way to stay sane. And losing your job 
is a good way to go crazy^^ 
Cash welfare payments for the welfare wdmeii were reduced by 

; 23 percent. The ex-addict experimental group had an rearrest rate 

: ^*34 percent, lower. 
^ Several of pur innovative programs like supportive work (and we 
have other programs working with private Jbusiness, and with 
small, one to four person shops) are there because of our ability to 
reach into the poverty community in a way that other institutions 
cahnot. 

We turn out to be a vehicle through which Federal, State and 
local governments can target some of the work they want to get 
done to make sure that it hits the people who need the targeting. 

With programs like weatherization, low-income energy *>assist- 
ance, juvenile delinquency prevention, elderly nutrition, SSI and 
CETA, it is vital that the money be spent on those w)io are really 
most in need. But they are always the toughest to work with, so 
you really need to have an enterprising way of getting to those 
people in a way that works for them. 

Frankly, I am here to tell you about some other things. I livejn 
a predominantly Republican area. I have run a CAP agency for 15 
years in a very conservative part of the country. When the Presi- 
dent first announced that he was going to have block grants to 
, substitute for other kinds of funding, my people and my board were 
initially very pleased. They were certain that a "safety net" of 
social services focused on the truly needy would surely include 
community action. They also felt it was a reasonable attempt to be 
fair in cutting the budget. And so, for the first few months, my 
board of directors was saying, "The safety net sounds sensible, and 
block grants make good sense, and we are going to be the tool that 
everyone must use to make the whole thing work." In fact, the 
people on our board and our community want to be very supportive 
in reducing costs, restraining spending. 

However, "as the details ^et unfolcfed, my Board, which is com- 
posed of those very local People who make decisions in government, 
are changing their minds. They are frankly shocked. As the details 
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come out. we find that the safety net will not ^ 

low-income people, It will be serving primarily middle-income 

^he 'seven proerams that the President proposes to include in the 
safety Tt anTwhich would be continued under Federal adminis- 
Sation at increased funding levels serve a duplicated, count of 
million people, but only 19 '"•"'""/"--^f^ ^^^^^ 
are served by these programs. So 80 percent of that safety net is 
not th^truly needy i»ople that'we have been working with at 
the ie^boSm; they aVTa cut higher. Sixty i^rcent o all the low- 
incomVpeople would get nothing, or receive a free meal as the only 
benefit from those seven programs. . „u„„i„*„ 

I have been working for years with the people at the absolute 
bottom, and they are not even In the safety net. That « real y 
scarey: My board's position, my community's position began to 

^'^Sid. the President changed his proposal for the level of J«ler- 
al funding for health, social services and emergency assistance 
from 90 i^rcent to 75 percent. In our State of Wisconsin, the bulk 

■ of [hese bfock grant funds will ¥,<=°"«"-«d/yh |?'^DrvC^te 
• services." low'income energy assistance, and child SSI Payments. 
State government cannot ciit those, because peoples lives Will be 
-fh?StlS Frankly. I do not know how to co-P«te against a 
raretaker service that is going to keep someone alive. The Uover- 
Tor S h^rto maStain or increase these three programs alK.ve 
Too percent of their current levels, ust to keep people a lye and 
warrTand to prevent serious illness. This responsibi ity will leave 
The Governor little or no room to support other essentia programs. 
He wUl not have a choice of funding a Community Action Agency, 
however good or however effective. j i c^^ 

ThTrd' we learnbd that, there would be no Federal support for 
community faction. Community action is the only program that has 
had r^ success in insuring that block g^^"/ programs such 
C^A community development block grant. LEAA. and title XX. 
^Ti^' atTea^t some of the poor people. An»l conmiun.ty a^^^^^^ 
the one program that served as an emergency safety net for real y 
Door people during the last sevep winders. Now we learned it would 
bTa part of the Federal effort to insure that the truly needy 
would not siiffer as a result. u« p^«,«,iinitv 

The block grant really does mean there will not be Community 
Action Agencies, I come from business. I spent my whole life in 
bus SSss before I joined community action I run a good business 
now. and the good business is based on being very effective and 
Je^y economical in letting people work themselves up to a better 
life ' 

Senator, without community action in my State and my commu- 
nitv the President's proposed block grants will not reach those in 

• Seid. It wTi}?event anHop thp people who are regularly climb- 
in«r out of poverty, and that is a terrible thing to do. . 
'"ISo yeaS Jrom now. this committee will be hearin. complainte 
just as you have heard about the failure of CETA and of CDBG to 
ieach i people, but this time, the complaints are going to be 

^ about Presufent Reagan's block grants. 
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I must tell you that our Governor would probably be inclined to 
spend block grant money for community action if he received 100 
percent. But if you first take off 25 percent, and then inflation 
takes off 10 percent, and then you keep the funding for the critical 
life-sustaining programs— like in my State with 60 inches of snow, 
you do need low-income energy assistance— you do not have the 
funds to support community action, however Valuable. 

The Governor could not possibly say let us not use the essential 
funds in title XX, and so ne will have no choice but to let good 
CAP agencies vanish. The Governor will not have the freedom to 
fund Community Action Agencies. 

Senator, the most effective and efficient way for Congress to 
insure that existing and new block grants reach the poor and 
elderly is to continue the Community Action Agencies under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. It is a very small investment; it^yields 
high returns. But it is a symbol and a signal to poor people. They 
would know that you cared about their future, and they would 
know that they had the best tool and the effective mechanism left 
to them to confc^with whatever 1981 and 1982 bring. 

Your Com^nity Action Agency is a tool and a mechanism and 
a vehicle in^each community across the United States, but it is also 
a safety net for America, vital, unless we believe that block grants 
are going to work perfectly— and I do not. I do not believe States 
are ready for th6 transition— there are going to be people not only 
falling through the net, they are going to be dying of it. Your CAP 
agencies are a partnership tool sitting all across the country. We 
have done good work, and^e think you need us continuing that 
good work. m 

Thank you. 'I 

[The prepared statement of Mrs: Tyron fqllows:] 
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Mr, Chaiman: My name lo Roaalie Tryon . I an tho Exocutivo 
Director of ADVOCAP. Inc., the Community Action Agonc> aQr-zin^ 
Winnebago and Fond du Lac Count ido in Wioconoin. 



I am hero today reprosonting my board of diroctoro and tho 
people of Pond du Lac and Winnebago COv^tios with whom and for whom 
my board and ataff and I work. Our program hao an oxcollont four- 
teen year record of aorvlco to our corrunun i cy . Our board Dlroc- 
toro 13 tho prldo of our agency and of tho community. Tho bu-ard 
incXudoo hi'^ff love I loadorohlp from tho bualnooo ?TOmmunlty an<1 ri^o 
gqvernmenco ^?f tho two county aroa and it Includoa of;oc*:ivo, oloc- 
ted loadorahip roprosenti^g tho poor pooplo of qur community. , I 
admlntator our community action prograxn - but our "b^rd SiroftQ 
the program - and «horoin hao 'jur jroatoot ot,rongth bo'Muoo tiio^ 
active participation of tho btjard hao coaultod in subofanriai 
support and tho contribution of time and rooourcoo t? our prj^irim 
by our corarounity. ' 

Wo oorvo throo main f 'inct i^^na m jur rommLinity. Firot, '*<^ 
genorato roonurcoo for an*j admin tator proqraroo which aro rt^Jjonaro 
to rho l:)C9l problomo of ,Jovort:/ wh; *h wo roC'jgnlzo. 'ioconS, djo 
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to the flexible nataro ot our private, not' for profit program, wo 
navo been able to develop nany n^n-traditional , innovative approa- 
choo to fighting poverty in our local cofnmunitieo . One examploj^ 
ADVOCAP'a Supportive Work program, provides hi^jhly-fluperviaed omploy- 
jE-ent for the hard-to^mploy . It focuooa on fdur target groupa - 
the mentally ill, IjM^chool drop-outs, welfare recip.ienta and ex- 

sffondero. ^ ^ 

of the Supportive Work Program 
^ The national study /indicate! about 20 percent more of the women. 

» * 

Oft welf-aro wore enjployed 27 montha after entoriftg, wotk oxperlonco 
prograna, aa compared to the control group. 

'■■ ' / " . 

Cain ««l««re paynenta tor wocon in thosa work programs woto to- 
duced by'about 23 percent, tfie ex-addict experimental group had an 
ar»oSr-wfo whicrr wao U percent lower than the control group. 

aevclral of theoo approaches have become national tnodelo. ^ 
ThlTd^, ^cauflo of our ability to coach into poverty t^mbunitiefl m 
a wy that other moti^tutipna canh|p#^»e are^ft^V vehicle through 
'which the federal, Dt^ite. and local^.rnmentfl help 'insuro target- 
mg ot prograitefl ouch aa, woathorisatio^Uow Ineamo Energy Aooio- 
;uvc/ile ooUmrioncv Proventi^n (bEAA) . ElderlV^ H^ltl^h ' 
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. Progragi .(HHS) , SSI, .AND CETA» on the' very, poor and th-e elderly poor, 
. I cun here to4ay to testify regarding Reagan's iri'tet^t to propose 
block grants to states in substitute for community action programs. 

4 , " ^ ' ^ / 

- • ■ »• 

Frankly, I itTust tell you that what ve first heard about the 
President's proposals - a safety net, social service funds for states, 
.and a -role for "community • action in targeting on the 'truly needy' 
sounded like a reasbnableVattempt to be fair in cutting the budget. 
In fact, mo^t people on our board and in- our copnunity want to 
support tfe President's effort to restrain federal spending. How- 
ever, when we learned njore about the details of the President's plan, 
we became qui te concerned . • 

' First, we learned that the "Safe.ty Net" would be m*ade up of ^ 

t " ^ \ ' ■ ' ■ 

programs which serve primarily middle income people . The seven 

programs the .President proposes to include -in the "Safety Net" and 

which would be continued under federal adininistrati*on at increased 

levels serve a duplicated count of over one hundred million people, 

but. a duplicated count, of only nineteen million low^income people 

are served by these programs. Sixty ^er cent of all low-income 

people receive nothing or receive only a free meal from these seven 

oroarams. 
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Second, the President changed his proposal for the. level .-of 

... ^ ■■'■><• 

federal funding, for health, social* service and emergency assis- 

. . ■ *. 

•"♦■*■■' 

tance blooH grants from 90% to 75%. In our state, the bulk of these 

■■■■ ^ 

'block grant funds^ are consumed by Title XX, Low-Income Energy llssis- 
tance and Child SSI paym'ent3\ The Governor will have.- to maintain. . 

^. or increase these three programs about 100% of their current leve^ 
just'^to keep people alive and warm and to prevent serious illness. - 
This responsibility will leave the Governor little or no rodm to 
support other essential programs. 

^ Third, we learned there would .be' no . federal suppor.t for com- 

munity action. Community Action is the only program t^at met; any 
real success in insuring that block grant programs such as CETA, 
COBG, LEAA and Title XX served at least some poor people in our 
\ communities and community action is the one program that served as 
an emergency saxeti^ net for real poor people during (fhe last seven 
* winters.^ * Now we learned it would npt be a part of the federal 

effort to insure that the truly nepdy 'Vwould^ not su|5er as a re- j;.^ . • ^ ; 
~ suit of the President's proposed budget cuts. 
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Senator, without community action in my state and my community, » 
the President's proposed block grants will not reach those in need. 

Two years trom now, this committee will be hearing complaints 
just like thcs-e about the failure of CETA and CDBG to reach poor 
people - but these complaints will be about President Reagan's 
block grants w }r:y 

I must tell you tijat our XSbvernor would probably be- inclined 
to spend block grant funds for community action if he received lOo/ 
of current levels for socia^Uervice block grants. He might even 
allocate a small amount to community action at the 90% level. But 
I can assure you that at 75%, the issue is how to continue providing 
life saving winter fuel. The Governor' would not have the freedom to 
find community action agencies in that case. - ^ 

Senator, the most effective and efficient way for Congress to 
insure that existing and/or new block grants reach the poor and the' 
elderly is to continue the community action program under the Economic 
Opp<>rtunity.. Act . It is ai^pdest investment that^-j^elds high returns 
and It is a symbol and a signal to poor people. They would know you 
are truly concerned about their future. 
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26.156 people in Fond du Lac and Winnebago Counties exist on family ^"jomes 
below the Federal government's poverty guidelines. This 121 of our Pf ^^Jj^^"* 
comprised predominantly of older citizens-, children, disabled or handicappea 
persons, and women who lead households, face a variety of formidable barriers 
in achieving and maintaining their own self-sufficiency. Almost /5X 
low income neighbor are^struggling to survive this inflationary t^'J* ^ ;^°^,.„u 
any fSrTof public assistance. During 1980. the opportunities provided through 
AOVOCAP, Inc.. the Communi ty. Action Agency serving Fond du Lac and Wlnneoago 
Counties, have provided valuable assistance and support to the poor and maae 
a significant Impact on the geneVal economy of the two-county area. 

Operating from a base of broad communi ty participation. ADVOCAP's. various pro- 
grams provided services to 19,242 people during the past year. As Commu"^^y 
Action Ag^incy for this area, AOVOCAP focuses its efforts on, the ^^^^J^^f" 
anci local Solution of poverty problems. Its response to these cotwunlty issues 
Is guided and directed by the involvement of local elected off i ciats. other 
interested community residents and the poor themselves. This, kind. of community 
action is proving itself successful in both helping the poor achieve self- 
sufficiency as well as contributing to the total community. 

Five different employment, training and manpower development programs have 
served 706 unemployed people last year, while 158 persons are current y _^ 
tinuing their training experience. 215 others have completed the various programs 
In a positive manner during 1980. HO of these are now employed in the com- 
munity. In unsubsidized jobs. The Supported Work Program, a nationally recog- 
nized transitional employment program for people wi th SP^'^^'V ^*^r^*r^JV^o_ 
employment, has placed 91 indlYiduals with community employers. 
tunlty and the Ralston Purina Summer Employment Program both involve prfvate 
sector employers in the provision of work experience and training to enable 
youth to either move to permanent employment in the community or continue 
their education. The Tomorrow's Generation Project prov des specialized em- 
ployi^ t related services to teen parents, while the Adult Work Exj^r e ce 
Program provjjies the unemployed with initial work experience and orientation 
to the worf(f^ work in public and nonprofit organizations. 

The 706 formerly unemployed ti^a^^ing participants ea^"jd \total of $802,361 
in wages in 1980. They contributed 549 321 to the ^ocia Secur y Sys em d, 
from their earnings, paid $74,447 in Federal taxes- and ^ 2.199 in St.te taxes. 
When these earnings and tax contributions are combined with the earnings of alT 
AOVOCAP employees, a total payroll of SI, 940, 892 was brought to Fond du Lac 
Td n Sa rCou^t?es. In'addition to these wages being P^^ ^^^^^."^ 
■ in the local conmjjnlty, $227,415 was paid in Federal taxes and 562 , 742 went 
into State taxes. Approximately 850 people had the opportunity to earn wages 
and be tax-paying citizens during the past year. 



Additional people helping resources were brought to t),e "^""i'/JJ^IJ^h several 
An Energy Crisis Asa f stancProgram subcontracted ^.-3^9^ oun^ Soc «) 5^^ 



An Energy Crisis Asi, f stanc-Program subcontracted 'l^S" 'r^f:,'^,?;^;'' LI, 
re'.ul-.ed in approximately S360,30O in payn^nts '?/°=lL"'*''^^-5%;;^ 
vendors -m beh,U of !«/ <nc«TO and "'d^Vr. ^''nfKt^ad xir^nef^t^ 
of raoiJl/ escalating he«fna costs. Over 551. 000 of HonestsJU laxoenei... 
acc ued 0 ind v duals and fLlies. predominantly, older persons, because of 
?nfor^at"n Sni assistance they received in using this provision of the State s 
tax system. 
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While AOVOCAP's impact on the local econofny during 1980 Is significant and 
more easily described In dollar terms, it does not outweigh the less quantifiable ^ 
Impact on the lives of Individual low income people and families. Equally Im- 
portant are the services that enable 753 families to secure safe, affordable, 
adequate housing and the 346 low income homeowners whose houses were weather- 
ized to make them more fuel efficient and comfortable. As significant as the 
106 young participants In Project Opportunity, wei*e the almost equal nunber 
of private employers who had an opportunity to provide these youth with job 
training experience. The 2098 older persons served In the Winnebago Nutrltfon 
Program realized benefits In terms of their health and social well -being that 
cannot be measured economically. The 124 3- and 4-year olds who participated 
in Head Start received educational, social, nutrition, medical and dental 
services which will have lasting impact through the rest of their lives. ^ 

AOVOCAP's mission, which can be sunmarized as helping the poor help themselves 
move toward self-sufficiency, means that the needs and demands for the oppor- 
tunities and services It provided increases as the national and local economy 
declines. The continued progress toward accomplishment of this mission, not 
only eases the plight of our low income neighbors who want to Support and care 
for themselves and their families. It also Increases for the "conmunlty t|ie 
niinber of productive, tax-paying citizens, and the resources needed to Improve 
the community for all of its residents. 

is drawn 

ADVOCAP s $4 million annual budget/\from over 30 Federal, State and Local anti- 
poverty grants and contracts supplemented by private foundations and project 
"earned income". In iddlti^on, ADVOCAP receives valuable "In-kind" non-cash 
support by donation of facilities use, materials, equipment and services from 
or;ganizatfons, agencies and individuals. 

AOVOCAP's headquarters has been in Fond du Lac since 1966. Services are pro- 
vided out of service centers located at Ripon, Oshkosh, Neen.ah and Waupun. 
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Senator Denton, B^ore I go to Mr. Coard, I want to thank you 
for your testimony. I certainly agree with you, I would not want a 
deemphasifi on jtnental health in the tactical terms which you out- 
line, and we are urgently trying to assure that that does not take 
place. I agree with you about the compassion and the cost-effective- 
ness of that kind of approach. * 

I would have to at least question some of your statistics. We are 
not cutting 25 percent of that which is delivered to people. We are 
eliminating the Community Services Administration. Hopefully-- 
and m^ny Governors who have looked mto this hailijsaid that 
there vidll be more money getting down to the St^te level, not less, 
and m&e money to ^jflie r^ipient, not le&> I admit thip has to b^,, 
tried out, but there is a difference of opinion on that. The adnnimis^ 
tration would disagree ^th your figures on the safety net, but 1 
promise you we will look 'into what you have presented today in 

those terms. ^ , • , . ^, ^ ^i. 

Mrs. Tryon. Thank you. Senator. You have been asking the ngftt 
questions all day long, but the answers you are getting are ^ore^ 
theoretical than accurate. You see, I really live with those l9fi(M^r 
20,000 people, we serve annually and my county board memMi^ 
really said to tell you that they need a CAP there because thfr^, 
are sotne things government cannot carr3r:;out in that entrepreti^^il^' 

ial way. . , . « « i. r 

I go to most of the county board meetings, because much ot 
ADUOCAFs work depends on local government: So I said I was 
coming here,, because you always show off when you are going to 
Washington. And they said, '\)K, tell them we need you. Tell 
Congress, community action can do things we cannot do. There is 
a catalytic role there, and it is essential because that partnership 
has to pull in the business, the dommunity, and all the rest. It is 
really impossible for a Government to solve poverty problems 

The Community Services Administration and the Economic Op- 
portunity Act law, which says it is the purpose of the United States 
to end the paradox of poverty among the wealth, has got to be 
there for us to have the means of pulling so many people together 
to work. ^ „. , ^^t.- 

' ' I am not going to argue on all the budget cuts. We have got to 
cut the budget, and my people say so, too. Community Action 
Agencies are a tool and a vehicle you just cannot afford to dismiss 
with arithmetic. Those same people who were in the institutions 
were all in Government's hands, and they were really helped only 
when our CAP could package solutions in a different way that 
turned doomed lives into productive wage earning futures. 

Senator Denton. I do not see any necessity for throwing out that 
process in the new setup. I do not see any reason whv, with your 
' expertise, you will not still be in the system, particularly if your 
State Sees the need. ^ 

Mrs. Tryon. I am very sure that I would not. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very mqch. 

Mrs. Tryon. Thank you. 

Senator Denton. Mr. Coard? 

Mr. Coard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I am executive«director of Action for Boston pommunity Develop- 
ment. I tome before the committee today to make case for the 
reauthorization of the Economic Opportunity Act and the preserva- 
tion of the Community Sei;vices Administration. 

The Economic Opportunity Act, etlacted by Congress in 1964, set 
as a national policy, very wisely, the intent to "eliminate the 
paradoK of poverty in tlje midst of plenty" in 'America. This para- 
dox still exists tpday, and the expiration of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act, this year, in September, would be aj startling abdication 
by our National Government of itH commitment of help to Ameri- 
ca's poor to help themselves. 

To assist the committee in its consideration, I would just like to 
state very briefly— and I am not going to read' my entire^, remarks-^ 
what Federal funding targeted toward the p6or has ma<ie possil^le 
in the city of Boston, one of the oldest and largest cities in Amer- 
ica. ' ' ' 

This funding is, provided within a framework of a nationally 
coordinated strategy, but allows for local flexibility and innovation. 
That has been a very Jtey aspect of it It is a nationally coordinated 
strategy with a mission enunciated by the President and Congress 
to eliminate the national scourge of poverty, allow local flexibility 
and^innovation, and the requirement to mobilize and have on its 
board representatives of various sectors of each community local 
government, the' poor, private industry, and local social services. 

ABCD's impact on the community it serves is extensive. The 
agency serves as a primary service delivery system through its 
children 8 programs, such as Head Start and day care; employment 
and job training for youth and adults which serves 25,000 each 
year— we even have had a State ABCD-funded branch of the 
State's community college program at ABCD headquarters for the 
last 10 years which enrolls over 300 community persons, including 
our staff, getting associate of arts and science degrees. Our aca- 
demic offerinp nowjnclude sjmilar arrangements with the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts for a B.A. in management, as well as other 
programs. We also have health services programs such as commu- 
nity response to alcoholism; health career opportunities for young 
people, in cooperation with the University of Massachusetts Medi- 
cal School. Jn addition, ABCD be}pe(j^ • pioneer and managed for 
Several years a program with Tufts University Medical School, the 
first neighborhood health center in the country. We also run a 
lar^e combined State and federally funded weatherization and^uel 
assistance program that serves the entire Greater Boston area, 
which last year served 26,000 families. 

Many poor of all ethnic backgrounds come- to ABCD for help 
before they go to hny other agency, because they trust it, and that 



help are the working poor who are not on any form of public 
assistance and who need lots of help to stay ofT welfare. That is a 
preventive area which we very badly need to continue. 

AB('D also serves as an impetus for upward mobility through its 
program emphasis on developing the skills, the knowledge, the 
motivation, and self-confidence of individuals and families for ad- 
vancenient. In fact. Community Action Agencies are fostered on 
the principle that the poor themselves must participate, since 




percent of the people we 



CAA's are intrinsically self-help pfograms. In other words, just 
throwing money at things iis not gomg to solve this problem, wheth- 
er you are throwing lots of money or, in this case, too little money. 

In addition, the interaction of the board members, who are 
drawn from the public sector— we have government people on the 
board,'Hhe private sector, we have two millionaires on our board 
from banking; and other sectors, as well as elected representatives 
of the low-income communities, has kept open community dialog 
♦that has served and continues to serve as a safety valve m times of 
crisis. This crisis happens far too often m these troubled times, 
particularly in our big cities in America. . . . , , ^ , ^ 

During the height of ugly racial tensions— which I do not need to 
describe any more, because they were all on television— m Boston 8 
school desegregation crisis, ABOB; was the only citywide organize^ • 
tion or place where representatives of pll the neighborhoods could 
meet and deal effectively with the issues that affected their neigh- 
borhoods and lives, in a dialog. The mayor had to use our premises 
so people could talk at a neutral place. <" 

Through its administration of the city's summer jobs program 
since 1965, ABCD has also been a major force for social stability 
and has been officially credited with cooling off many potentially 
troubled summers in Boston, As a matter of fact. Federal U>urt 
Judge Garrity, the one who handles desegregatipn m Boston, ap- 
pointed me to a 15-person committee, a citywide coordinating com- 
mittee, for ^er 2 years, because of that particular role that we 

play in Boston. . , , 

ABCD has also represented an irreplaceable economic presence 
in low-income city neighborhoods, since ABCD and its neighbor- 
hood network hire staff from the neighborhoods, rent space and 
improve buildings, buy from local vendors, and contribute to a 
positive community climate. The effect has been to enable low- 
income residents and grouM to fulfill a role of public entrepreneur- 
ship developing, as needed, new neighborhood economic and social 
institutions such as credit uniohs. Community Development tfrpo- 
rations— we have three in Boston which are federally funded and 
five which are State-funded, housing corporations, neighborhood 
health center^, and hew settlement houses. The result has been the 
extension' of the concept of self-hete from perspnal advancement to 
include A new community Self-help vitality and community ad- 
vancement, so that neighborhoods get a self-help image and institu- 
tional capacity to do a Tot of the things themselves. . 

The work of ABCD has been poflsible due to CSA which, whi e it 
does not give us the m^ority of our funding— it gives us only a 
small part of it, about 10 percent— it provides a source of flexible 
catalytic funding through which programs such as Head Start, 
yoUth employment, coihmunity health centers, and fuel and weath- 
erization assistance were developed. These funds promote innova- 
tion and development at the local level. , • . , , . 

One of the greatest losses if Congress decides on the block grant 
approach will be the Curtailment of creative and flexible funding 
for CAA's to devise strategies to deal with poverty that the local 
initiative (section 221) Federal funds presently provide. 

For example, the national weatherization. and fuel assistance 
programs— which are new very popular, particularly m the north- 
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ern part of the country, where it is cold — were developed by local 
CAA's in the New England States. The CAA s utilized local initia- 
tive funds to develop pilot programs to insulate low-income house- 
holds, thereby reducing fuel consumption and the profits of OPEC, 
and* lowering fuel costs. These* programs were not designed by 
universities nor by Federal Government or State government, but. 
at the local community action level. * 

PSA funding is also a vitaf factor in leveraging funds from other 
sources. With^under $4 million that we get in ,CSA funds, ABCD is 
able to leverage nearly $25 million in other Federal funds and 
nearly $10 million frdm non-rFederal sources. We have been very 
successful in getting private sector employers such as IBM, Xerox, 
General Dynamics, and Polaroid to join with us in program. One 
example i^ a joint venture we started recently with the Shawmut 
Bahk, one of the Nation's biggest banks. It is -a job-training pro- 
gram in the basement of our building. The Shawmut Bank'has'put 
up $1()(),{)()() for the teachers and electronic eqqipment for this 
particular program. The'banl^ has also guarantee^, jobs for 100 
graduates. The president of Shawmut is the chairman of what is 
called "the vault" in Boston, which is the directorate of bankers 
there. « * ^ 

In additiorr, for years, we jointly sponsored an awards program 
with the greater Boston Chamber of Commerce— which is as Re- 
publican as you can get— fof companies that have worked coopera- 
tively wjth ABCD to assist the poor in getting jobs. I have some 
copied of programs we have had, which I am submitting to the 
committee. ' 

Using a multiplier factor to assess the economic impact of ABCD 
as a business institution and employer in the city of Boston we 
estimate that ABCD generates over $120 million in goods and 
services in the economy of Boston and approKimately 1 percent of 
the total personal income in the city. In many rural areas^ the 
local Community Action Agency has an even greater importance 
and impact, f6r it is often one of if not the, largest employers in its 



But economics is only a small part of the importance of a Com- 
munity Action Agency. President Reagan has spoken of the need' 
for a safety net for the needy in America. CSA has had for some 
years now a safety network which, except for the recent distur- 
bances in Miami, has so far kept America's tu^;bulent ghettos 
"cool". More important, the, programs operated by CAA's serve as 
ladders— ladders with which the poor and the minorities in Ameri- 
can can climb out of poverty and into the mainstream of American 
economic and civic life. 

What is proposed instead will create !)0 new State bureaucracies 
rather than one at the Federal level. I agree that CSA. has had 
problems. I think a lot of it started with the attempt to dismantle 
it several years ago. It should be improved. Only the President can 
do that with his appointments. Blaming the CAPs for CSA is 
"blaming the victim.' But we should not throw the baby out with 
the bathwater, 

The proposed block grants would create new problems. We would 
also have oO different State antipoverty programp with .varying 
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degrees of commitment, or no commitment at all. to pcNor people, 
and 50 programs of varying effectiveness. 

While administration may not improve under block grants, the 
Congress win surrender the Federal Government's ability to re- 
spo;id to the problems of the poor. No longer will the "Congress 
have the ability to target Federal dollars to areas that it believes 
.need special attention, whether they be in inner cities, migrant 
workers, the handicapped or the elderly. Problems that are nation- 
al in scope demand national solutid^is. 

I have abbreviated a lot of what I was going to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I appreciate the opportunity to speak. 

I had one other point here. I just listed a couple of the things 
which would^'actually occur from the tmpleihentation of the block 
grant approach. 

There is right now no maintenance of effort required in the block 
grants— and again, 1 compliment the chairman for the right ques- 

. ; tiona aiiked thla. mornixi^ to ^ otlhe. witnea8es..Thara^wjlU in. our^ 
estimation, be a reduction of services. In addition to the elimina- 
tion of the $40 million which supports' the national and regional 
offices of the Community Services Administration at the present 
time, there is in addition to that a 25-percent cut in the existing 
service level. The States that get the block grants will have to take 
money out of that for a new bureaucracy to administer this pro- 
gram. Inflation will also cut into the dollars. The legal services 
program and the juvenile justice program are made eligible to get 
money out of this, block grant, but no money is put into the block 
grant for "them. So they will participate in many States, certainly 
in my State," and that will further reduce the money in the block 

^ grant. 

With regard to title XX, a number of rehab services, a number of 
other existing programs that will be cut by 25 percent and put in 
the block grant States are now using most of the money to pay 
State employees. It is v^ry unlikely with a 25 percent Federal 
cutback that my State will lay off regular State employees that are 
now being paid from the Federal grants in order to fund something 
like CAP agencies or anything else, no matter ho\v good they are. 

In addition, my State has recently approved a proposition 13 type 
6f cut like we had in California. It is called 2y2. Because Massachu- 
setts has np State surplus, that is drastically and dramatically 
reducing all services at the State and particularly th6 city level. 

Further, we have no assurance that the Federal aid formula now 
in use will not be drastically changed to favor the Sun Belt States. 
It probably will change, just like in fuel assistance, there has been 
a lot of fighting between Sun Belt and Frost Belt as to th^ formula. 
I expect the same thing will happen here. So in fact, we* will end 
up with less money for my State. 

Most States, including my State, even though it is a largely 
urban State, are now controlled by suburban /rural interests. Big 
cities and big city ghettos with minorities are not their favorite 
place for targeting any funds. People in the big city ghettos will 
suroly suffer, major losses of funds: The minorities will suffer, the 
Hispanics and the black, since they are not politically organized,, 
though the need exists. 
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What will happen is that they will feel Government has again 
abdicated its responsibility to them; they will become sullen. Even 
the Heritage Foundation itself indicated that the amount of money 
going to CSA is mere ''pocket change/' and it recommends that 
CSA to be extended for at least a year. 

The transitional problems — again, I complifhent the chairman 
for looking at the area qf transition. We looked at the budget that 
CSA has now and what is proposed to phase CSA out. The answer 
to the questions we have gotten shows that they will use funds that 
are supposed to go to us, the CAP agencies, in the next 3 months or 
so, in order to phase CSA out, which means we will have no funds 
for the next several months. So by the time we go out of business 
and block grants go into effect, we will not be around to get any 
money next year, because th^ money that should be coming to us 
now— which has already been voted by Congress — will be used to 
phase out existing Washington CSA staff. So pepple out in the 
communities are saying tFfal this is a trick bag, and somebody .k^. 
pulling something on somebody. And it creates already a certain 
alienation and distrust in government which is not very fair at all, 
because we know that folks are honorably looking into this ques- 
tion. 

Mayt)rs and countv commissioners who testified tl\}s morning 
say, "Why not include our level of bureaucracy or administration 
in the block grant process?" That level of government is not now 
part of the process of title XX or rehabilitation or child care 
services, etc. If we include this as another level of administfti^ion, 
which is city and county, we are again going to be adding another 
layer of cost out of already reduced funds. This is essentially what 
happened CETA. Monev in employment that used to come di- 
rectly to ABCD under the concentrated employment program, 
when CETA was created it went to the cities and States, they took 
a big chunk off, several million dollars, which then went for admin- 
istration, total money in employment programs was also reduced at 
that particular time by the Nixon administration. 

This country has had experience with block grants. It is not a 
new concept. The first block grant we had was LEAA. That justifi- 
ably was abolished last year. We have had block grants with 
(JETA. When I testified before Congress when CETA was proposed, 
it was described as a block grant. And CETA has given us nothing 
but patronage and a great deal of abuse because the Federal Gov- 
ernment "put the money on the stump and ran. And now we are 
talking about cutting out major chunks of CETA, and we have a 
thing that is happening again which is called "blaming the victim." 
The poor f)eople who need jobs and who need CETA are going to 
have less of it, or probably have none of it, and the folks who 
created the problem in the first place, local politicians who operat- 
ed it, iind the designers, the ones who wrote the law several years 
ago, wrote many problems in it. And instead of us correcting the 
problems, we are eliminating the programs. So poor people still 
remain unable to get the CETA programs or the job programs. 

There are faults and there are problems with it. I for one am for 
correcting things, rather than throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater 
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The community development block grant program, whichis an- 
other block grant, has helped the gentrification of our big^ities. 
including Boston and downtown. They have not been targeted 
toward the poor, and the poor do not have the kind of participation 
in the political process that they need to have in order ta help 
direct and set priorities and get the resources that will help them. 
By definition, block grant allocations are determined bflr traditional 
political discu85ionmaking that has always excluded the poor. • 

The one vehicle that America has devised. Ckingress has devised, 
in order to help get poor people involved in the mainstream of 
decisionmaking and getting some resources and to learn and earn 
raWiiB^ than burn, has been the CAP agencies. I can speak from 
exMnence in a big city. ^r^^ 

Tile last time President Nixon attempted to abolish the OEO 

Programs, the CAP agencies. I was able to get the Pr&sident of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce— the President at that time 
was a Mr. JaTrvis. the head of U.S. Machinery, one of the biggest 
corporations in America— to come down and testify before a com- 
mittee like this, ia f^^vor of keeping ABCD because of the imiwr- 
tance of it. If we had enough time and it was possible. I would be 
glad to Ii6ve the present Chdmber of Commerce president do like- 
1/vrise 

That is the importance of the CAP agencv to our community. We 
have the active participation of State and local government. The 
Governor of our State. Governor King, who is a conservative Demo- 
crat, was at ABCD headquarters recently, doing one of our commu- 
nity seminars— we have them in order to have dialog between the 
popr and the people in key decision-making positions. And this we 
find is very, very valuable. So we oerform a mainstreaming func- 
tion for the community. ^ 

But we are afraid that with block grants, we do not have the 
kind of political clout— we do not want to— in order to insure that 
we would be ablq to have any program where poor people would 
continually participate in the jobs and in the policy throughout the 
entire system. * . . . ^ r 

I thank the Senator vei^y much for the opportunity to testify 
here today. ' . . i ^ 

> [The prepared statement of Mr. Coard follows:] 
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I wlih to thank Chalraan D«nton and th« oth^r ffl«!nb«ri of th« iulj- 

romrittoc Hoc tne ;:ppoftunity to jl^^rjifnt t«9tirony tr»e ?ropci«d 
tor-nir.ation of tr.o federal aft»4- rCJv^rty pfo^ron and t.ne initiation 
-jf flccia; sorviCQ tlock-qrixnT. ?rogram« to the statas. *'y r.ara ij 
Rob«rt Comrd. I «n Executive Director of Action for Boiton Conunonity 
Development Inc. (ABCD) . I cone before your cowreltt^ today to make 
a cafe for the reauthorization of the Economic Opportunity Ac^ >nd 
/the preaervation of the Coacunity Servlcea Admlnlatratlpn 'CSAI ' 

I will not -wOce thl-a dtts* In general terwe, but as the director 
of a conwunity action agency thmt aervea over 100,000 people each year 
by providing aervlisea auch fuel aaslatance* enpXoyment and training, 
youth development* ■uiiwi ^oba, weatherlzatlon. Head Otert and Foater 
Grandparenti. Mot all of ^heae prograin^ are funded ■olelySjy cnA. 
A0CD, Ilk^ m^ny consounlty action agenciea acroii the natl%9* recelvei 
fundi frora. other federal agervciea *nd prograna. Out ^the central ^ 
fundipg for our agency cotnea fron C3A and our mlsalon li "net by the 
Economic Opportunity Act, which* will expire on Oept, 30. 1991. 

Tha Economic Opportunity Act. enacted by Con^jreaa in 1964. aet aa' 
national policy the ihtent to "eliminate the paradox of poverty In 
the mldat of plenty" In America. Thla paradox atlll exltt^. today and 
Che expiration of the COA would be a atartllng abdication by our ^ 
national government of ita coawltnent of help to America 'a poor to 
help themaelvea. 

Tha Adminiatration • 9 fiscal '02 budget calla f'^r incorf.rrati-^a of 
part oi :GA'o funding in a •naaaivf aocial fl«r*/lceB block ^ranr. to tne 
rtataa, it thm Congreaa fail^ tb «xtend the £conoraiC40pportunlty Act 
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atod substitute* block grants , it will, in effect, declare that there 
is no national policy to attack th« cripplinc probleras of poverty at 
iis roots and that providing the opportunity for all ^iaericans tci\ 
.live in decency ar.jcl dignity is no longer a policy of this nation. 

To assist, thii^., Commit tee in its consideration of the block grant 
approach to solving national social problems, let me explain wh4t 
federal fxinding., targeted toward the poor, has made possible^in the 
City of Boston. This funding is provided within a framework of a 
nationally .coordinated strategy but allows for local flexibility 
and 'innovation , • 

A 

ABCDr^s impact on the community it serves is extensive. The 
Nigency serves as a primary service delivery systen through its , - 

children's programs, such as Head Sthrt and day care; employment and 
job training for youth ^and adults; a state/AfiCD funded branch of the 
state's community college program at ABCD headquarters enrolling over 
300 people; health services progrtos, such as/^the Community Response 
to Alcoholism; educational programs, suqh as Health Career Opportuni- 
' ties for young people; and its operation of a city-wide leather izat^on ^ 
and fuel assistance program for low-incolhe families. - Many poor of all 
ethnic backgroun^ii,^ come to ABCD tor help^ before any o^her agency, 
including the "working poor,* who need help to stay off the welfare roles, 

ABCD also serves as an impetus for upward ^mobility through its „ 
program emphasis on developing the skills, knowledge and motivation 
and self confidence for advancement. < In fact* conmunity action agencies 
are fostered on the principle that the poor themsel^/e^^ must participate, 
since CAAs are intrinsically self-help programs. 

*' 
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In Botton, thii . ■•lf-h«lp th«a« is reflected by the network 
11 Area Planniae^ Action. Councils (APACs) t all with locally elected 
boards /which 5ives A3CD a unique decentralized deciaion-jnakin? 
system. This system of local planning and administration has fostered 
personal development skills and created a netwo^^T'&C^eighborhood 
leaders. Board members, and local staff who cut their teeth in local 
ccoffliunity programs have moved on td important executive and community 
decision-making positions in the private sector* as well as in city, 
state and federal government. 

In additi9n, the interaction of bo*rd> members drawn from the 
public aind private sectors as well as elected 'representatives of the 
low-income communities has kept open community dialogue that has served 

safety-valve in times of crisis which happen /ar too often in 
these trotibled. times. During the height of ugly racial tensions in 
Boston's school desegregation crisis, ABCD was the only citywide organ- 
ization where representatives of all neighborhoods* continued to meet 
and deal effectively with the issues that affected their neighborhoods 
and lives. Through its -administration of t^he city's summer jobs ""program 
(since 1963), ABCD has'^also been a major force for social stability and 
lias been officially credited with "cooling off" many potentially 
troubled sOmmers in Boston. ' 

ABCD has also represented an irreplaceable economic presence in 
city neighborhoods, since ABCD and its neighborhood network hire staff 
from the neighborhoods, rent spaoe and improve buildings, buy from 
local vendors and contribute to a positive community clinate. The 
effect^ has been to enable low income residents and groups to fulfill 
a role of public entrepreneurship developing, as need^^ new neighbor- 
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hood •conomic and loeial inititutioni such as credit unions. Community 
Development Corporations (CDCs) , housing corporations # neighborhood 
health centers and settlement houses* The result ^s the extension of 
the concept of self-help from personal advancement to a n«w community^ 
vitality. • 

The work of ABCO has been possible due to CSA*- which provides a 
source of flexible, catalytic funding through which' programs such as 
Headstart/ youth employment, community health centers, and iCuel and 
weatherization assistance were developed. These funds promote Inno- 
vation and development at the local level. ^ 

One of the greatest losses if Congress decides on the block grant 
approach will be the curtailment of creative and flexible funding for 
CAAs to devise strategies to deal with poverty that the "local 
initiative" federal funds presently provide. The national weather ization 
and fuel assistance programs, for example, were developed by local CAAs 
in ,the Mew Bngland States. The CAAs utilized local initiative funds to 
develojj pilot programs to insulate low-income households, thereby 
reducing fuel consumption and lowering fuel costs . Thus one of the 
more vit»l programs serving the poor today was conceived not in the 
universitiesy, nor by government, but at the local community action 
^gency level. 

CSA funding is also a vital factor in levecaging funds from 
other sources. With under S4 million in CSA funds, ABCD is able to 
leverage nearly 525 million in other federal funds and nearly SIO 
million from non- federal sources. We have also been successful in 
getting private sector employers such as IBM, Xerox, General Dynamics 
and Polaroid to join with us in programs such as the new ABCD-Shawmut 
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Bank Training Progran, wh«r« th« bank providas finanAal rasourcas ' ' 
and aquipmant to train poor paopla for 100 ?uarantaad poaitiona a yaar 
in tha banking industry, in addition, for ya'ars wa hava jointly 
sconscrad an avar^s prcc'rao'. vith tha Graa^ar Boston Chambar of Ccininarce 
ior comoanies '>^hich have v/orked cooperatively witD ABCD to assist, tha 
peer m gattxng jobs. 

Using a multipliar factor to assass tha aconomic impact of ABCD 
as a businaaa institution and anployar in tha city of Boston, wa 
aatimata that ABCD ^anaratas ovar $120 million in goods and aarvicad in, 
tha aconoroy of Boston and approximataly ona parcant ot tha total personal 
income In tha city. In many. rural areas, the local community action 
agency has an even greater importance; for it is often one of the 
largest employers in its service area. 

But economics is only a small part of the importance of a commu- 
nity action agency. President Reagan has spoken of the need for a 
"safety net" for the nepd^ in America. CSA has a " safety network" 
which, except for Miami, has*so far ke^t America's turbulent ghettos 
"cool". More importantly » the programs operated by CAAs ssrve as 
laddfirs — ladders with which the poor can climb out of poverty and into 
the mainatraam of American economic and civic h^£m^ 

"Joining th4 mainstream of American economic life" is not just 
the rhetoric of the anti-poverty activist. Take, for example, 
Marlene P. Marlene, client of ABCD, is taking Advantage of several 
government, "booster" programs in an effort to become a^ more productive 
member of society. She is currently training to become a licensed 
practical nurse. For nov, she depends on CETA^ (Comprehensive E.Tploy- 
Ment and Training Act) and'BCOG (Basic educational Opportunity Grant)' 
aupport for her education. Both programs ars threatened by t.he 
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•dminisCration's propostlf* Ifhil« ih* ii in c;«ii«i, MArl«n« ui«s 
oth«r £«d«ral programs to h«lp c«r« (or h«r childr«n. H«r younger 
child attends cUy car* with th« halp of fedairal Titla XX 5ur.ds. H«r 
oldar chil4 is anrollad in Haad Start. Voth program may b« cut cr 
curtailad by th« Haagan proposals* Whan stia complatas bar traiaJ-ng, 
Mariana will comm*nd a aalary of 510,000 p«r yaar, will pay Fadaral 
incoaia taxas of approxioataly S7S0 par yaar and will ba abla to laava 
mmny of th4 govarnmant programs aha has uaad in tha past. ^ If t^asa 
^^oostar* programs ara alioinatad bafora aha complatas har training, 
M*rlana and har childran will ba thrown back into a lifa of hand-to- 
mou^h, publicly^aaaistad axistanca. 

Wbuld P«opla lika Hjurlana ba battar off undar a block grant 
systam? Wa think not. 

Tha Administration talis ua that block grant programs would 
ratutn control of programs to !kocal govarnmants, aliminata duplication 
of sarvicas and raduca tha ragulatory burdan on local agancias. Wa 
'ara told that placing tha ^'asponsibility for dacision making at tha 
stata laval would maan mota rssponsiva and afficiant local programming. 
It claims that stats planning would b<^ an *ffactiva maans of ansuring 
that all sagmants of tha population would ba sarvad aquitably — that 
is, in proportion to thair naads. Howavar, stata administration will 
incraasa tha risk that funding for aach procram may ba raaasurad not 
by tha naads of paopla but by tha dagraa of political support thosa 
paopla hava shown at tha Stats ,Housa. 

In addition r mstaad o? introducing mora coat accountatii^ty and 
straamlming of tha regulations into tl:a allocation of fadaral funds, 
block grants would ganarata tha craation of 50 naw stats bursaucracias , 
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SO stata anti-povarty programa of varying dagraaa of consiitmant to 
low-\ncoaia paopla^ 50 prograaa of varying af factivanaaa . 

Whila adminiatration may not jjnprova undms block grants, tha 
Congrass'will aurrandar tha fadaraZ ^ovarnmant'i abilit^*^ to raapond 
to tha problana af tha poor. Mo longar will tha Congraaa hava tha 
ability to targat fadaral dollari to araaa it baliavaa naad apacial 
attantion, whathar th^ ba innar citiaa, migrant workara, tha 
handicappad or tha aldarly. Pfoblana t)Mt ara national In acopa 
daajmd national aolutiona. 

X did not COM hara to clala that thara ara no problama with tha 
praaant aocial aarvica dalivary ayataa. But bafora wa aboliah tha 
fadaral ayatam, why don't wa look at how wa laight atrangthan it? 
Might wa not bm battar off incraaaliig stata and local input into 
fadaral planning than ahifting tha problan to anothar laval of 
gov«rnmant? And« if aftar caraful axanination^ wa find that changaa 
ara naadad/ lat ua at laaat weigh tha altarnativaa bafora throwing out 
what wa hava.' 

CSA la not parfact. Of tan tha bur««ucrata at CSA ara too 
praacriptiva in thair adminiatration and atynia tha flaxibility and 
loeal innovation that I think ia tha hallMirk of tt\m community action 
ayataa. X argua for iaprovaoMnt of C9A« how«var# not tha craation of 
a naw buraaucracy — or 50 nav buir««ucraciaa in tha at&taa. 

I wiah I could addraaa tha altanativaai but thoaa of ua who 
adminlatar fadaral anti-povarty programa have not y4t had tha oppor- 
tunity to axamina tha apacifici of tha adminiatration ' a propoaals. 
Baaidaa tha adminiatration * a propcaal to cut and conaolidata^ tha 
only naw propoaal wa hava aaan ia tha ao*callad Kanp-Oarcia lagiala- 
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tion to cr««t« antarprlt* tonmrn. If Entarprii* Zonal ara part of tha 
solution to cosnunity davalopinant na^da, why not add auch proviaiona, 
on an axparlniantal ba9is, ^o zhm SOA. 

In tha acaanca of apaclfic altarnative* I can only surrMs© what 
would happan in nay city if thara vara to ba no CSA. What poor 
nai9hborhocda would loaa ia tha ordtrly procaaa of tiomxnunity dialogua 
and participation thay' hava grown accuatomad to during tha laat 17 
yaara. 

^ - Lika tha Thatchar admli^atration in Graat Bri<^ain, tha Raagan 
admin i a tr a tion haa indicatad aupport for tha concapta.of Mlf halp and 
aalf ralianca. Hith what avan tha Karitaga foundation charactarizaa 
aa "taara fadaral pockat chAnga," CS^ haa providad tha aocial glua 
that anabl|ui low-incona coninunitiaa and iAdividuala to taka conatruc- 



tiva a^^on to improva thair futuraa..^ v 

/ ^ _ 

' By raraoving tha machaniam for community dlalogua, wa raay opan- 
tha door to diaordar. By ramoving tha vahicla for donatructiva 
cononunity participation* wa may plant tha aaada of alianation and 
diaaf faction ^ I can only hop« that thoaa aaada will not b« sown in 
ourl oountry aa ^thay racantly hava baan in poor naighborhooda in 
Gfl4at Britlan. 

7 

^/ Thank you. 

I will now ba happy to anawar your questionji. 
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Ttv iwporf nc« of. Action for toaton Co— unity D«vlopiwnt, Inc. (A»CD) t6 ■oaton 

ABCD. th« prir«tB, non-profit COfpnmlty Action Agency for Boston,. ha« ■ 
broAd and d««p i.iiv)«ct on thia City of 600«000. «■ tha folloviAg fiquria ■howt 

funding *rj Paaourc«« 

CoTT»*j;icy S«x-vlc»» AdmlnitcrBtlon fCGAJ Funding: 54.4 atUlon 

Total fundlngr S34.6 aiillion * Total Ritourciti J39.1 mi;iion 

'Lavraqing Katioi" i Total Twda to C3A fundai 6.16 Total Wtourcai to CSA 
fundi > 7.99 



gconoad-c iwpact 



Total paopla racaivtng paychacka i 
ABCD/APAC/D«l«9at« ttaff • 1,497 
work •nrollMs. tralnina • 6,SS8 

Total Output Canaratad by AiCP t 
(via aultlpUar of 3.47) 

Total NatL Incoaia Eamid i 

(aJt}ov« X Bultipliar of .417) 



LOSS 

fl20 Billion 
f SI Billion 



ABCTKqanarata^ incona im graatar than 1% of Total pTaonal lnco»>a for Boiton * 
Laval of STVicai^'''^^ 



1 Total ui^ita of lubitantial larvica dalivaradi over 100,000 

Sarvicaa includa KH9/Stata Tual Aatiitanca (projactad to 40,000 houMtroldt thia 
yaar), CSA Conaunity Programin? (Social Sarvlcta, lanior Sarvicii< Education. Youth 
DavalopMnt, and otftari ovar 29,000 par yaar), CSA/CETA fiifjloyiiiant and Training (over 
( 11,000 p«raona, ovar 3,100 placad in unaubaiditad joba, 1,000 in skilla training) < 
KKf/ramily Planning (activa caaaload ovar 20,000), C2TA Youth Programa (ovar 6,000 
joba and trAUiing) . HHS/AlcholiMi (3,7Qo caaaa) , KHS/Haad Start (2,S00 f Amillss) < 
DOC/waatharization (1.000 hoinaa wvatharisad par yaajr), and othar m#llar prograas, 
including Toatar Srandparanta. 

laaic laauaa ^ 

Nunbara alona do not folly ahow tha contribution of ABCD to loaton. AlCt) haa 
baan an iagortant aouroa of atability in tha city in troublad tiaaa. AlCD'i prlaiary 
tola haa baan aa an angina of upwardiwobility - both In progxaau and in tha agancy'a 
own hiring, proantlon, and vandor policiaa. Through pro^raaa and coaananity aaabarahip 
on Board a and comaittaaa, tha aacOAPAC ayataa haa baan an avanua for' civic particip * 
•tion for diaanfranchlaad paopla. 

Tha baaic foundation of tha XBCO lytaw ia Ccwaunlty Sarvicaa Adfflnlatration 
aupport . CSA funding la tha "qlua" which holda togathar affactiva oparationa of othar 
prograrna, and m "nagnaf* which attracta local public ind privata raaourcaa. A national 
anti-povarty agancy la naadad to addraaa national povarty iaauaa. 

ABCD'i continued ftrangth ia aapacially important in tha f^ca of tha loaa of 
1150 Billion Ln fadaral funda to Boaton nov propoaad* aa wall am tha^aavara cutbacka 
Ln local aarvicaa raaultlng from Propoaltion 2S* 



Saa accoaqpAnyLng taxt for dataila. 
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Econow t^ fp«at of AICP 

through nf/igiri«:^! n20,a60,000.00 i. th. .o.ton •ccmc^y .ho-n U th. 
f61Lovin9 tab! it 

Ox3LI5 It Tht lapact af WCO on ioitcn't econctay 

814,586,296.00 
X 3.47 

Oroii Output Muitlpilirt |l 

Gro.. Output 0U« to AKO. 1X30, aW, 000. 00 



"^■^ Total Cham,. Gro.. Output, liao.aW.OOO.OO 
Mrcant of Croat Output 

convartad to XncoM Earning*' * ' 

Total Chanaa In totton't i i% 5^4, MO. 00 

!tot incana tarnino i • M,5»4.mu.w 

TT>a lnco«a diractly and lndlr«:tly ,an.r.tad by A»CO 1. .pproHlma'taly 
1 parcint of tha total par tonal Incfiea for »Oiton.«2 



«C0 I. a major ^loyr In th. io.ton araa. funding ovar •,000 -ploy., .nd 
tralnaa po.ltlon., a. "howi In Tatola XIi 

r%MLt n. Total OK>ioy ^ Tr^m^ ro.ition. rand.d by MCO 

ttufl^r of ^.ition. 



•16 



195 



TMporary ft 
yart Ti«a Staff 

Dalagata Agancy Staff t 

Total haCD Sy.tii Staff t 

ilorlc Proqrin Enrollaa. and 6,5Si.8 

Tr.lna.. " 

. . 8, OSS 

Total AiCO fundid fo.Vtlonat 

.ourca of ~ltlpUar and aarnin,. - IrtconL'^c'^^- 
Analy.l. -Induatry-tpaclf Ic gro.. output wltiplLr. for SM .con mx 

(OS 090, 1»77) il7i oarnn.l lncoi»a for Suffolk 

Ikccordlng to »o.ton n.davalop».nt Authority. parwn.i 
County wa. M-9 billion. 



J32 
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iix. ArnmATivc action i 

t tod p 

52% of if gatploya ar« eithT Black or Hiip^nlo 44.5% MXm whit#^Bl«ck» «nd 
Hi»panic» fii; 50.2% of all thm prog»j«ton«l and f chnlcal poaltlona mt ABCD 
cc«par»4 vtth only 4% of ,tho»# poBltiona city wida . Hany MCD •mpXoy««a ara froa , 
dtaadvantaqad backgrounds and hava found that A5C0 la a channal for upward nobility. 
MAiiy "KBCO gradoAtaa" hava raovad on to good poaltlont in both tha public and 
rr:,vac« aactora. 

XV. MCD* a VOCAL vrm^on roXJCYt ^ 

MCD* a policy la to diract tha bulk of ita purchaa'in9 powar to%«rd local 
vandora^ In flacal y««r IMO. 80% of AlCD'a auppllara of qooda and iTvlcaa 
wra coaawunlty bualnaaaaa with 25 awployaa or laaa, tlO million of tha agancy'a 
total p\irchaaaa of Sit «illlon want to thaaa local fUma . 

V. ABCDt A S0C7ICZ Of CCONOKXC ffTAIXUTY XM SOSTONi 

ABCO'a aisa alona would wUa It of aignif leant aconoaLic iatpict to Boaton. 
AKI> not only ganarataa algniflcAnt niaitera of joba and a aubatantlal amunt 
of Incoaw. but tArqata thia acono«ic activity to araaa whara it la na«d»d aoat . 
Through AiCD. ovar 5^000 a\— tar joba ara providad for innar city youth %itio would 
hava faw othar proap«cta ovar a long ai—ir. AlCD halpa to atabillxa and ra- 
vital iaa laany naiqhborhood buainaaa dlatrlcta throt»fhout Boaton. In a aingla 
yaar. AACD 1— aaa ovar ona «illion dollara in building apaca in varloua locationa 
throughout , tha city, in muiy caaaa inproving tha proparry mm wall aa providing 
vital cooMunlty raaotircaa. 

ASCD'a praaanca acta aa a bulwark againat acononlc diaihtagratlon In Boaton'a 
low>lnco«ia nalghborhooda. ''withdrawing tha forca of that praaanca would trlggar 
•arloua problama of aconoailc dialocatlon. 
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T))* iociftl lapact of AICO 

»k ■ * • • > ^* < . 

In •ddltien to th« ••rylc* nxmbmv aM •cono«ic lapACt that CIA fund* tuv« 
produced in Bo«ton. th«r« hai b««n an ••socl«t*d soeUI iapact of »ajor lj<»rt*nc« 

to th* c>ty. In th« f«c« of fn^ion *nd conflict produod by •conewi c knd »ocUl 
ch*nqtL^«nd by th« frj«trJtlont of poyrtv, AiCD hA« b«»p th< r««I "ao^ Ul — f«ty 

"• ♦i^ foy BoitQn ^ ^~ ^ 

' ' ~ ■ % . ' • 

A« in incluiiv* or9«niz«tion that brln<j« toqathar^ p«op\# of all racai. 
ar.^n4M.sjroapi. intl* rtli^ipui ballafi tvom tha dlffarant nai^hborhcoda of tha- 
cit^ to buil<^ a amnv% of QcnrJvnity. AiCO h«iT>playad a haaXlnq roU that prctetat 

»oci«; *tA£>iIity. \ , ' , ^ 

^ 

. * A»CD Ma Itched toqathr* tha city duirinf tl»ag 

of ccnflict . ' ' 

Oiirlnq tha daaagtagation critH . thm AlCO^Poard vaa 

tha only cxtywidip organisation that contVhuad rtkgu- « 
lar Matlngs throughout tha aoit dif ficuaf. paViod. At 
tha halght of xhm crUif. In 1976. A»CO 10,000 
youth in tha Suaffr YQUth I^XoyMnt froqt»m, i«ho 
vara ^Im to *»or»^^^^-by-»lda laam to coap^nlcata 
tflth 6n« anoth«r» 

hMCD h*a .funcftipnad aa a b*ck-up dxxinq •mmxdmxey git - 
uatlona whan othar «viit— i»^had broken down . 

Durlnq tha "lUitfMd pf;i«t|-.- which virtually para- 
' lyiad th» olty for a waak - AlCD*a naiqhborhpod-baaad 
•yttaai continuad to function, providing diraet- aarvicat 
to f.OOO dasparata hounMholdt with diract aarrlcaa 
tuch aa fpo^ and.fual vfeucharii and dalivariaa of food 
«(uS iMidicina tc ffiut^ina. ^ 

A»CD ttandg a< tha bulMiiJc iqiinat aocial diiintagration 
thraatanad by tha abrupt cutbatfH in ■»rvicf -^t tha local 

laval . . , ■ ^ 

■ fropoiitlon 2H cuti in ttunlcipaXity bMdqiata. a aquaasa ofn 

tha Itata budqat. 'and propotad cutbaoAt in fadaral fundin<3 
carina to ^roduca a ^fuijor impact In ■©•ton, at fhown by 

tha folloWinqi chart i « " 

"Tha lu«»ar joba outlook for l^l. If looka grim." ^ 

loaton Youth Looklntj ^ Total Jobt. FubUc And .\ »iat ft^-J'^J^ba 

for work (tlT.) Pri^^ata Joba prortma U^y, niO^il 

20.000 IWO ; IMl (^3.) 4.500 

9,000 •4,500 

^^.iota ind fKyurai frca nnplo^/mnt and tcono«lc foney adnUi itratlon (City 
of loiton) Utarnal •anorandu*. ditad Fabruary 1«. Xni, 
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BE^r copy AVAUAfiLE 



CSA 

fTATS/LOCAL TO AflH) 



OTWll PUNDS TO 
tmtMSAm 



DOOMSfrCO LOCAL fltlARi! 



cmiDi uxAu siiARi; 



TOTAL ABCIVDrXfy»TR rUNOINOi 
TOTAL ASCO/DCLflOATR mtSOURCEli 



1111 larvtcasi 11^,900,974 



ItojMl Start 
Taaitly PUnnimi 
Alcotiol tM 
X Vouth il««lth Cdroara 
^ Pu«l AaslstdiKTo* 



onHPOiiTiwi or AiciVMW! total ruwoiHO md v 



AL mtoowoBi, rv, aw 



mum 

I 4,3M,430 
24, MS, 570 
2, MS, 101 

2,40il»4fS 
3,931,111 

1,000,000 



34.ft3ft,29« 
3«tU7,457 



9— UbU 



Mov for d«tall«d (toBoription of ncMt CSA P«d^r«l runda 



piMniiiff 



OoiiioMd ot 92,755,689 in ctata CimI •■•iatancai 9120,112 in oth«r 
■t«t«/lc»c«l. 



or 9331, 129 In H«|llo«ld, Tltl« XX payMnta to Piwlly 
12,070,36* ih Titla XX, COW, privata ^ranta to APACa. 

or 92,0«0,I97 In iNtluntaar tlMSf •1,32«,142 In <loruita4 
■pacai $1411,422 of othf^ local rMourcaai 

donpoattd of aatlaataa of apaca, aupanrlaory ataff for Mployitant 
and tralniiif prograiMii aiVlitional voluntaarMI tliM ami apaca. 



cxiwroiiTioii or HOW-CIA rwML 



$4,121,045 
f04,4l3 
162, fl2 
94,0*2 
9,307,306 




OOCycmV $9,041,702 

Tltfla III Training $2«099.n)G 

TlUa IV Youth A63,217 

UMa XV l'9i 734,195 

ar Youth 3,310,602 

»^har t^.0«1.512 



•aqan witu CRA futMHttg but latar tranafarrad to IHM 
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DOR MaatharlcAtlon 
NcncOM 

Othar BMall fotlorat gr^nta 



$ 941,994 
4,214 

134,676 



TOTAL .Non-CSA Todaral rundat 



hi t Ion for §o9tct% 



P. It"! ' 



CSA CoMMihUv 
proqrM»lnq 



»i^loyp«nt 
Trainimi 



tjnTiiTi<6w^ 



«,rv« '•• ^hlcl.. within .ach of Iftston • 

rlVif^J.^lch U.llv.r -rvlc. tiiHor^d to tli. 

"ogr«. «— ^nol««« •ooUl .rvlc... youth 
al.S'l^lt auction, youlh ^^^-iJ-^ivr 

Mico -inf In. 14 H.lf»*orho«l ■^loy-nl 
cnfr. (C»-fumfaa> i-hlch 

Motor fMvkliiM). lnoluilwf Biiltl-llrtftt^jr^ 

ln.«=l«ol youth r«V— .P!^$*JS*t;rlni«« 
inoludlnq tp^Ul «r««r MipMaia progrw 
l~Hl«^LIlth Cr^r. <Wor^tl.ipro,r.. 
v(««i,.J««*.d) .nd rhy.ic.ily ^-J^-p^^ 
icUnc*. (MW-fu«*-K»). O^^r*'-*^!^*^ 
OKM off.r bi.lc -ki"* on-th.-jDb 
?r.ii»liM thm MHf TOttth Wp&oyMnt 

'^:;;l^pr«I^s.^^ ^or .« - 

wMk period. fi*^ 
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39,060 pwpl. . ywr .ro «ir 



•rvml fhrou<|li 
th. prlnry i«n.q.-nt o.p«clty through 
lnt^rqr.t«l Into th^-rvlc. d.llv.ry .y.t«i. 



11,000 P.0PI. ««ra|^«d throoqh wlghborhood 
i^loy^C.cit.r.W«>.t ti.OOO r^c-i^ 

ImTi PlmcmA in un.ub.idl«.d •.ployi^nt. Of 
Tfl J.m Ur. r«:*ivinf ^or. of r^v.rn- 
Lt':..l.fnc P.y-«»t .t th. o -ntry. 
or the pl«*d. M» t^mK^A • •Urtlf»fl 
Ml.ry htfh.r th«i f.100 ft y-«r. 



aa Mr. provid.* MimmT -ork 
;ppro«i«it.ly 500 ibrk.it.. throughout th. 
olty. 



MAJOR PROGRAf^ ARJSAS 



Action fo;r Ddaton Oomunity D«v«lopMent, 

PROGgW DESCRIPTION 



4. Head Start 



5. PtMl Assistance 



6. Ilsslth Ssr vices 



Head^ Start, serves children betwssn 3 V 
and 5 years of ags dirsctly imfche 
cla^arooai and provides and array of 
hsalthr nutritional and social ssrvicss 
to children and their families, including 
a modal prs-school Hagnst Center for 
^sversly disablsd young stsrs and a 
uniqus Parsnt Child Geptsr Which ssrvss 
childrsn from birth to 3 years and their 
parsnt;s . 



Fuel assistance providee fuel ven^jor 
payMerite according to a benefits 
matrix (^p to $750>'~for low-incomsr*' 
houasholds^ (with special eniphasis**on 
ths slderly and .Handicapped) who are 
eeriouely threatened by eecalating 
energy coete. 



The Cbnmunity Reeponee to Alcoholism 
prdgren pioneered in demonstrating the 
effectivenese of enploying "etreet 
lirofeeeionala** who,i. tl^emselves, are 
recoveifed alcoholics to assist alcohol 
abusers. Counselors are located in 11 
Tioighborhood eitee. The^ Boston Family 
I'lanning "Project, in concsrt with tlis 
citywids Neighbourhood Health Center* 
network, operates out of 19 neighborhood 
locations. T>ie NIC program provides* 
nutritional information and food to i * 
low-income **at riak" pregnant women t 
and mothers and thsir yOui;^ phi^drsn. >. 



lu^ ^igi^s 



- HAjor Progrsms 

OUTOOHES (FY 1980) 



2,494 children" were Served, including familiea. 
6,609 individual e directly benefited from Head' 
Start Services. v 



22,956 households were eerved (projected t^ 
increaae to 40,000 hou4eholde during 1900-81.) 
The vendor network includes 400 fuel feelers 
located in Boston snd in 5 surrounding .towns. 



2,730 clients received alcoholism'related eerviceet 
of thosi^, 85% recovered sufficiently to become, 
employable during 1980. 0,000 clients received 
family planning ssrvices} 29,334 client vieits were 
recorded. 



Action for Boston Comiunlty Dtv«lopMnt, Inc. - K^Hot Prograna 



^ ititfOW PWOGWIM AREAS ^ 



PRQGRAW PPSCItlPTION 



OUTCOMES (FY 1980) 



7. Energy conservation 



RbaidantiaX ansrgy cpnaarvatlon 
has taken tha form of Insulation 
and w«atherl«atlon of lo%i-lnco«a 
houalng unita, with labor parfonMd 
priMrlly by GffTA'-fundad. TltU VI 
PBB orawa. 



1,000 houalng unlta vara waatharized with 
an averaga aavlng of 200-300 c^allona of oil 
pat unit par yaar» for a total oil aavinga 
above 250,000 gallbna par year.' - 



(Note: In the interest of economy and due to mechanical limitatlona , 
certain other material submitted by Mr. Coard (including newspaper clip- 
pings, etc.) was* retained in the files of the committee.) 
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Senator Denton. Thank vou, Mr. Coard, for your earnest and 
well-expressed testimony. I nave great respect for the motivations, 
the past commitment and future intentions of yourself. 

Mr. Coard. Thank you, Senator. ' . 

Senator De!nton. We are, as you know, on the verge of a m 
trillion national debt. Perhaps 1 year or 2 years down the pike, tlte 
value of the dollar, the state of the economy of this Nation would 
I be such that we would all be poor — poor to the point of the kind^of 
p6verty that I have seen in Which on one day, althpugh I happened 
to be in a cell, people who were living with me in a system which 
regards the government as the source of all control and all funding 
and allocation of resources— I killed 251 flies on one wall, until I 
was exhausted. I lived with roaches all the time, even when I was a 
kid, in hotels that my family ran. ^ * ^ 

I do not believe, or I would not be sitting here in this particular 
party, that we have abandoned the objective of taking care of our 
poor. I categorically dispute that. I cannot defend against all of the 
specific criticisms you have made, and I am sure many of thepi are 
valid. I just hope that they are resolved within the changes which 
are going to take place. 

In 1960, we had an $800-million surplus in the Federal setup. We 
were spending 25 percent of our revenues on social help. We were 
spending 60 percent of our revenues on defense — related matters. 
Today, we have' reversed that. We are spending 50 percent on 
social programs, 25 percent in defense^ at a time which I can 
assut-e you, we face not only a survival problem in terms of eco- 
nomics on the national level, but a survival problem in the sense of 
the number one social service the government has, to provide its ' 
people the assurance that they will not be destroyejd by a foreign 
power. ' . ^ 

I reispect your field of expertise, and I assure you that mine is as 
valid, and the last statement I made to you is absolutely true. 

So we have a problem, and the philosophy involved here is, 
something that I think we should mention, too. The Government is 
not the source of dollars or jobs. It cannot be perceived that way. 
Private business has been and will ever be the principal source/of 
jobs and wherewithal by which the poor become less poor. And if 
we do not see that w^ have been, by regulation and over-taxation, 
destroying that source ar>d rendering them uncompetitive with 
industry in other nations, rendering the necessity for things lik^ 
the 10-5-3 thing by. which they can modisrnize and provide more 
jobs because of a more competitive enterprise and hence enhance 
the base for employment which will take these poor people from a 
situation in which jobs are not available to a situation in which r 
jobs are more available, then we have a philosophical difference. 

But as far as not caring about the poor, quite the opposite. We 
both care about the poor. The question is with which procedures 
can we best take care of them. And you made many valuable 
inputs this morning that I am sure we will have to accommodate in 
the change we make. 

May I ask you both some questions? How long has your Commu- 
nity Action Agency been in existence? 

Mr. Coard. My agency came into existence about 4 years before 
the Economic Opportunity Act became operational in 1965. We got 
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started because of a very strong desire on the part of Mayor Collins 
at the time, some people from the backing and PnVate industry 
community, and some neighborhood leaders and the Ford founda- 
tion to deal with the problems of the inner cities, black and white 
ethnigs in the big cities. So we are sort of a prototype of a Commu- 
nity Action Agency or a model cities program and programs of that 
nature. The Harvard University-MIT Joint Center for Urban Stud- 
ies has published a ^'History of ABCD." 

Mrs. Tryon. The rural areas get there just a little bit later, bo at 
the very beginning of 1966, the Fond duLac County Board, meeting 
with some union leaders. League of Women Voters, and a few 
others, decided to form a CAP agency in that rural area. We are 
surrouitded by 20 counties without CAP's, so the difference a CAF 
makes really shows. This is our 15th year. 

Senator Denton. How much Community Services Administration 
money passed through your agencies during that period of time? 

Mrs. Tryon. Mine is so little that you can add it up in a hurry. 
Our total funding level from Community Services was about 
$100,000 a year for most of the years when we served one commu- 
nity. It is $227,000 this year. That is for th.e basic CAP. When we 
handle low-income energy an^l other kinds of programs across the 
15 years, funds beyond the basic local initiative added perhaps a 
total of $1 million of CSA money. But we have administered over 
$21 million altogether by catalyzing other resources. 

Mr. CoARD. I do not have the exact amount, but I would say 

Erobably around $60 million in thfe years since we have been in 
usiness. However, that is a little tricky in oner respect A lot of 
what is now considered HEW or HHS money, like Head Start, was 
^ originally OEO/CSA. money. So many of the programs that are 
favored programs for one reason or the other, politically or other- 
wise, like Head Start and the foster grandparents program, were 
originally part of the OEO programs. And all of the OEO programs 
that we have spoken about here haVe shown a great d^al of merit. 
Some have not worked as well as others, and I think those that 
have not worked should be terminated. Those that have worked 
should be continued, as a matter of fact, expanded. I think we 
should talk about more money for an improved Community Serv- 
ices Administration, Senator. i i.- i 
And by the way. Senator, what you said about the national 
defense. I am fully -in agreement that we need a strong national 
defense. I do not think they are mutually exclusive. I don t believe 
one should be at the expense of the other. And many people say 
the Wt defense is to make sure that our people are strong and 
happy and healthy and have jobs; and our cities and our ghettos 
are strong. That is our best defense, once we have an adequate 
level of military capacity. j u i^u u * 
Senator Denton. I want our people to be happy ana healthy, but 
that is not the best defense against the present moment capability, 
that if the Soviet Union were to launch their ballistic missiles, they 
can kill— not injure, but kill— 50 percent of our population. In 
response, we might get 5 percent of theirs. So we have some bad 
things but there, and they nave some tough things they have aimed 
at us. And if we forget that, and if we start thinking about the 
Government has stopped caring about its poor, and we start talking 
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about violence and burning, we are setting ourselves up for catas- 
trophe in which they will not have 19 participate. 

Mr. CoARD. We need to do both, Senator. So I fully agree with 
you; they are not mutually exclusive. 

Mrs. Tryon. 1 would like to something here. You keep saying 
"do" for poor people. CAFs work for them. I work for and with the 
poor people. They are my bosses. It is not I ''do" for them. In fact, 
every time an income transfer program comes down, we send it 
over to the welfare department, because we sure do not want to be 
known as check-givers. 

A CAP agency puts a whole different light on it. When poor 
people are your lx)sses and make the decisions about what is going 
to happen, they get that sense of power that then lets them go out 
and tackle other successes. CAP's do not have any clients; we have 
constituents. I have got people I work for and I have got people I 
listen to. 

I want to make a point about money. The entire national budget 
for CSA is $538 million. You are saying it will be about that much 
either way. I absolutely believe that if you send that^through your 
CAP network, you are going to get 5 times the benefit. If you send 
it through the States, it is not even going to get to a CAP agency, 
and by the time it has trickled down, if it does it will be less than 



The effectiveness changes radically by how the money gets to the 
people. 

Mr. CoARD. We have gotten a lot of people who were unemployed 
back on the tax rolls, paying taxes. I have good clippings here, 
which I will be glad to leave with the committee, from the ''Boston 
Globe", the "Boston Herald American", which is a Hearst newspa- 
per, which indicate many examples of the programs that we do. We 
do many jointly with private industry. That is why I indicated the 
Chamber of Commerce. As a matter of fact, they asked us to join 
the Chamber of Commerce a few months ago. So we work very 
closely with private industry*. But they are the first to tell you they 
cannot do it all. There is a role foir Government, as we have seen, 
with private industry. But the. fact is, there is a role for Govern- 
ment in different aspects. It should not be to do everything. Private 
enterprise, entrepreneurship, private entrepreneurship, and 
public/communitv entrepreneurship, which is what we do, are both 
absolutely needed. 

We are nonpartisan, we are nonpolitical. We can bring govern-' 
ments together like we do with a lot of the small towns. In New 
England, that is all we have are small towns and cities. We can 
bring them together when their jealousies and their fights prevent 
them from yvorking together cooperatively for poor people or for 
anything else. And that is a major achievement of the CAP agen- 
cies in counties and in sttiall towns and in cities, which' i& unique. 
And I think the model should be followed. 

And again, I plead for an expansion. As the Heritage Foundation 
claims, the amount of money we are talking about for the CSA and 
CAP agencies, is "pocket change," they call it, "chicken feed." 

Senator Denton. I try not to quote the Heritage Foundation or 
even read it, because I would be accused of being a spokesman for 
the new right or something. 
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I do not think we are trying to get government out of this, not 
when we are talking about a deficit, with all the cuts, of over $45 
million this year. So we are not talking about getting the Federal 
Government out of trying to help folks. 

The Economic Opportunity Act says a Clommunity Action Agency 
must provide services and activities which have a measurable and 
potentially m^jor impact on the causes of poverty, not to again say 
that you have not dealt compassionately with poor people and that 
you see these things from your heart as helping them. 

What data do you have that this is making a real impact on thfe 
goal of alleviating pwverty itself, rather than addressing some of its 
symptoms, treating the symptoms? 

Mrs.' Tryon. I will start with a small one. Let us take those 
supp>orted work enrollees last year. All who entered had 100 per- 
cent chance of failure. That is how we got them. They came from 
institutions—mental, prison, or juvenile institutions. Last year, 
these new workers had $536,000 m earned wages, and altogether, 
they paid tdxes of $134.967.What the workers paid in taxes is the 
same amount it would have taken to have five of them sit in 
institutions. They paid that in taxes to help support your staff and 
mine. They also earned wages, for their use and in the course of 
working, they produced products, they rehabilitated 42 houses— 
these same people, these throv^cpway people, are doing the work— 
they weatherized 376 homes so that they saved heat for other poor 
people. And these same people used their money to buy food and 
clothes and pay rent. 

So I will start by saying making productive people out of people 
who were thrown away, is very economical. This kind of success 
data, all CAPs have. Eight hundred and fifty different people 
worked for my agency last year and. altogether, half of everything 
we did went for wages. But the interesting part is. out of the 856, 
more than 750 were eligible for welfare, and there they were, 
working. That is measurable in my view, people would rather 
work. And they did some really good work. too. 

Mr. CoARD. Senator, again. I have some clippings from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Boston Globe, the Herald American, and 
many others and Time Magazine. ABCD has been called "Dropout 
University". The Boston Globe has called us "Harvard University 
for the Poor". 

We have, as I mentioned, a community college program that has 
been operating for 10 years in our premises, with over 300 of our 
staff and other low-income persons engaged in gettihg college de- 
grees. These persons are permanently out of the poverty syndrome. 
They have learned by the experience we have given them. Particu- 
larly minorities, they have had no way to get that experience. They 

So looking for a job and they will be asked. "How much experience 
ave you had?" They say, "Nobody has ever given me the chance 
to get the experience." We have given them tnat. phis the college^ 
as part of our basic programs. 
I have here an unsolicited letter from a gentleman who said: 

I commend you for the patience you have exhibited and the advice and ((Uidance 
and the follow-up that Contributed to my succchw. Before getting into an ABCD 
program, I was not employed, did not hav« the necessary skills to make employabil- 
ity attractive. As a result of my ossociation with ABCD, I have gone on to bigger 
and better things, using the technical skills that I acquire<l at ABCD. 
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We tli'ained him in 'a course in typewriter repair. Now, he says he 
has opened Amherst Typewriter Service, and he has opened an- 
other branch 'of it, as well. This is a person who was unemployed 
most of his life. 

Again, I leave this for the committee. 

This is in the National Journal on Restaurants. "Low Income 
School Produces High Quality Cooks*'. Persons who have been to- 
tally unemployed ojr marginally employed all their lives have now 
become chef cooks and have incomes running $10,^0 and $15,000 a 
year. 

We also have a number of statistics which^dicate the signifi- 
cant achievements that we have made in this area over the years. 

In Boston, we have Harvard, MIT, all the schools. Every newspa- 
per looks at you and scrutinizes you with a microscope, and we 
nave survived and done what most people considered a good iob. 
We are not perfect by a longshot, but ^e have done an excellent 
job over the years in a competitive, highly over-universitied, if you 
want to call it. place like Boston. That in itself is indicative of a lot 
of solid work we have done over the years. We would be glad to 
Kive you any further followup material of that nature anytime that 
you so please. 

Senator Denton. If funds are reduced for the Community Action 
Agencies, this may indicate the agencies are either poorly man- 
aged, the programs are poorly managed, not necessary, or that 
other services are considered to be of a higher priority. During a 
period of limited resources, do you think, it is sensible to allow 
States to set their own priorities, even if it means worthy programs 
at the bottom of the priority list might lose funding— keeping in 
mind that as we increase the deficit each year, taxing more and 
more the real sources of iobs — fbr example you get 9,000 in a 
month laid off in Birmingham in a steel plant, and it is pretty 
quick if those guys are viable, because they do not have to pay for 
the stuff that is going into this, because they hire people, poor 
people, to work right now. It is one thing to inculcate the desire to 
work and another thing to have the opportunity in the form of a 
job there. 

Could we have been neglecting that setup? That is the kind of 
question that is before this government. 

Mrs Tryon. I think we all have to look at priorities. But I am 
Koing to answer you in a different way. I need an antipoverty law 
more than I need every cent there. I mean, if you were going to 
offer me a choice that said. "How would yjou feel about twice as 
much (^SA money and no law?** I would say I would really rather 
have the law and half as much money. It makes a whole big 
'difference what you are trying to do and why you are trying to do 
it. And that is the only time that poor people were ever cut in on 
the deal. ever. 

I need that law, and I live in an area where I get county board 
funding and county board support and government support, and 
they contract from us because we are cheaper than doing it them- 
selves. 

Senator, to let that law expire without reauthorization is the 
most terrible thing for poor people. There is not that much money 
to it. So I will state you my priorities. My priorities are, the law, 
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for that is such good legislation. It has served so well to bring 
partnerships together. I do not know if I speak for anybody else, 
but I need that law so bad that if I could make a deal like that, I 
would trade for less money to have that law mtact, with every 
word in it. for it means poor people can have a voice. 

Mr. CoARD. I would agree with Mrs. Tryon. Senator. The law is 
very important. It is important for us nationally, because this law 
is being watched all over this country by poor people, and by the 
world, and by minorities, to see whether this national government 
reneges on a commitment or whether it intends to follow it up We 
do not mind cute, like everybody else, but we are not talking about 
cuts. Senator. We are not talking about cutst It is like the discus- 
sion between the pig and the chicken as to who is contributing 
most to the master's breakfast. The pig contributes 100 percent of 
himself for the bacon, the chicken only contributes an egg. When 
we are talking about cute, it is -one thing, 25-percent cute. But 
when we are talking like the pig, who has contributed 100 percent, 
which is the Economic Opportunity Act itself— the promise that 
America made to the poor people all over the country, we are 
really eliminating everything. That law gives us the opportunity to 
coordinate the Chamber of Commerce, local government, private 
industry, philanthropy, and they are glad to have us do that. It 
helps me so I can talk to them and say, ''Let us work together, 
because the Government of this country says il is important to 
help poor people get jobs and to earn and to liearn. That is why we 
have been able to put together a package in our place which is 
unique, we feel, and which is very, very helpful. . ^, . , 

ABCD had a head start on most other CAP agencies. That is why 
we have been able to do it. We have gotten help from everyone, 
from public officials, from our Senators, and from our Governor, 
Governor King, who though he is very conservative, will tell you 
he supporte our program and what we are trying to do. that we try 
to do it constructively and with everyone. 

Senator Denton. Well, I have met Governor King, and I respect 
him too, although he is not of my party. I think he does generally 
approve of this new approach, though, and I think that vou can 
have confidence— and I hope you will spread this— that the func- 
tions will not disappear. You know, if your Governor sees you as 
necessary, all he has got to do is say so and you are m there, UK. 

Mr. CoARD. Suppose he doesn't get reelected, though, benator. 
That 8 why we need the law. Senator. i. u • r 

Mrs. Tryon. Senator, my Governor does not have the choice of 
saying that it is the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
paradox of poverty among plenty. i. . 

Senator Denton. You may be sure that that remains the objec- 
tive of this Nation. - ^ . . * 

Mrs Tryon. Oh, I wish I believed that, and I lieed that law to 
know that that is so. and my people need that law. So I guess we 
are offering you a suggestion for today that says if you want to talk 
about cute. 1 think poverty workers should be cut like everybody 
else But you are not taking away the lifeblood from the rest, and 
this law does represent our lifeblood. I do feel that strongly. And I 
run a strong CAP. My board said, "we must be a Community 
Action Agenpy that is the way the poor people have their voice and 
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their rights/' So we do know that without the law, it would be 
entirely different. We could do good works. Lots of people can do 
good works. But good works is not a Community Action Agency, 
and a Community Action Agency has to have the right to have a 
third of the decisionmakers be poor people themselves. The Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act is the only place you will fmd this partner- 
ship with the poor. 

This is one of the few hearings I have ever been at that a 
Senator really listened, and I cannot tell you what a joy that is. 

Mr. CoARD. Senator, I really want to compliment you and your 
staff for the excellent preparation of this committee and the fact 
that you have listened. We really appreciate that very much. 

We do need a law, we do need a statement. My grandmother 
thought she owned a piece of real estate, but she did not have that 
piece of paper with her, indicating her ownership and she lost it. 

Senator Denton. In other words, we need something more than a 
verbal assurance. We need an articulation in writing that the 
objective is still there. 

Mr. CoARD. That is correct, that the objective is still there. And 
there are millions watchihg you, Senator. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much. We will submit the rest 
of our questions and ask you to answer them in writing, if you will. 
We will take a recess for lunch until 2:30. 

We stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the Subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2:30 p.m. this same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Senator Denton [presiding). The Subcommittee on Aging Family 
and Hurnan Services will come to order. We will continue our 
hearing today with the afternoon session being devoted to hearing 
testimony from two panels, first dealing with child abuse, preven- 
tion and treatment and adoption opportunities. 

The second addressing the Native American Programs Act. 

Before proceedingtfurther, I would like to submit a statement for 
the record on ben^^of my distinguished colleague from New 
Hampshire, Senator Gordon Humphrey. It will be included in the 
record ut this point. It is dated April 23. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Humphrey follows:] 
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April 23, 1981 



Y 



Statement of the Honorable Gordon J. Humphrey, 



Mr. ChairmAn, 



I commend the Chairman for calling this hearing 
to explore the iftsues of the Conmunity Services Administration, 
child abuse prevention and troatipent programming and 
Native American programs. Certainly among the 
most critical problems of our time ar6 those caused 
by child abuse. As is indicated in some of the testimony 
before the Subcommittee today a large percentage of 
the Inmates in our penitentiaries were abused 
children. Certainly it is imperative that we explore 
what the government response to tKis national tragedy 
should bo. ^ 

I regret that other committecj^ssignments prevent 
me from attending today 'o hearing. l\yould' however 
likfa to aaoure you Mr. Chairman, and the witnesooo that 
I will carefully review and consider the teatimony 
gathered here today. 

Senator Denton. I would like to remark that he has a distin- 
guished record in this field, which I and I am sure you resp^t very 
much. 

I have two other statements that are requested to be included in 
the record at this point. 

Senator Metzenbaum wishes to introduce Dr. North, and I will 
insert +iis statement first. 



(The prepared statement .ol . Sena tPr.Metzenbi 




follows:] 
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STATKMINT 01 HON. HOWARD M. METZENBAUM 

CmifWN, I REGfET TmT I C«) NOT f€RSOtWlY IfmOUCE 
ED NDRIM, PI£SIIENT OF TIC WTIOWL EXDWBE CUB'S RXJOATION TOR 
T»C PflEVEIfflON OF CHILI) ABUSE. 

DR. NORTH IS A RESIDENT OF mSX<, MSSISSiPPh HHEHE fC SERVES 
AS A PHYSICIAN AM) SURGEON AT TKCE HOSPITALS. « IS WRRIED AM) TIC FATICR 
OF 5 CHILDREN. AFTER GRADUATING Fp TIC COUIGE OF OWRlfSTON, LOCATED 
IN CHARl£§TON, S.C., « ENTERED TIC ffDICAL COLiEGE OF CHARlfSTON HJCRE IC 
OBTAIfCD HIS raiCAL DEERE. 

c 

' HIS INVDLVHfNT IN TIC fWTICNAL EXCHANGE CLUB STRETCfCS BACK TO 1963 
k«N « SERVED AS A HM) ff»ttR TO TIC JACKSCN CHAFFER. TIC EXCHANGE CUB 
IS AN OreWIIZATION WITH l,300j CHAPTERS /CROSS TIC OXWTRY fWE UP OF WER ICOOO 
BUSirCSSftN l#0 COff TOGEHCR to AHACK TIC^IAL ills of our SOCIETY. 

SINCE m dr. NORTH fV\S SEMD AS PRESIMff OF TIC FOUWWTIOf^. 
IT IS WITH THIS BACKGRDUm IN flllC THAT I BELIEVE^. NORTH CAN PRCVIDE 
THIS COWITTEE WITH A UNIQUE UDOK AT TIC ISSUES IM«DLVED IN INITIATING 

Afc orewifc lix:al cowuNm-apouED child abuse prdgr/vb. 

m MILUCN CHILDREN AfE ABUSED EVERY YEAR, AfC CHILD ABUSE BECOfS ■ 
A VICIOUS CIRCLE, WITH ABUSED CHILDREN GROWING UP TO BE AaJSIVE PARENTS. 
TIC f*\TIONAL EXOVWE CUB BELIEVES Tmi IT HAS FOUM) A SIGNIFICANT 
VCAPOf^ AGAINST CHILD ABUSE, AfC WE ARE FORTUNATE THAT DR. NORTH CAN APPEAR ' 
TODAY TO DISCUSS WITH US HIS IDEAS M) EXPERIENCE WITH PRIVATE SECTOR 

If^a.\eENT in tic effort to ttiat child abuse on a cofTiKm by ccmniTY 

BASIS. r 
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Senator Denton. The other atatfment is by Senator Kennedy, 
who likewise has a distinguished record on this committee, and 
who wishes to say a few words about Mrs. Jane Quinton. 

Senator Kennedy was the chairman of ^lie Health Subeommittee 
of the Labor and Human Resources Committee for a number ot, 
years, and has a most distinguished recoi(;d in this field. i 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kennedy follows:] 
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rrrirzT'^'^ "SfCntttd JS>laUm J!>tncd» 



April 23, Iffl 



Tt^ Honorabl* j^runiah Denton 
United St«t«i Senate 
Waihington, d.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Dentont 



You were gracioui enough to reipond to my requeit 
to have Jane Quentin teitify on behalf of Region Vm Adoption 
Reiource Center. AooHti-on 

I Know ytyj iharo ray concern with thoie children in our 
■ociety who through no fault of their own end up In foiter care, 
never know a permanent hoM and family. Many an victim* of 
child abuie or neglect, otheri can no longer be cared for 
by their familiei. The Adoption Raiaource Centen in Boiton 
ahd around the country are working to find theai children 
^K*^?!"!. '^'^fy -ctive in reuniting familiei and, 

poMible, fihding new loving pirenti for theio 
chiidK^n. once coniidered "unadoptable" . 

J oxtramely impreiied by the work Jane and her colleague! 
ore doing and I am pleaied to be able to introduce her to you; 

With belt wishes. 




E&wtf6 H. Kennedy 
Ranking Kinority Member 
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Senator Denton. For our first panel. I am happy to welpome^r. 
Earl Forte, vice president of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of ChHd Abuse; Dr. Edward North, president of the Nation- 
al E.xchance ('lubs Foundation for the Prevention of Child Abuse. > 
and Mrs. Jane Quinton, director, Region I. Adoption Resource 
Center, in Boston. Mass. . ^ ... 

Thank you for appearing this afternoon. If we may s^'-^ ^ith 
Mr. Forte and then go to Dr. North and finally Mrs. Quinton. Then 
we will have questions of the panel. > 

Mr. Forte. 

STATEMENT OP EARL A. FORTE. VICE PRESIDENT. NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF CHILD ABUSE: DR. 
BOWARI) NORTH. PRESIDENT. NATIONAL EXCHANGE CLUBS 
FOI NDATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF CHILD ABUSE: AND 
MRS JANE QUINTON. DIRECTOR. Iil•^GION I ADOPTmN RE- 
SOI BCE CENTER. BOSTON. MASS. ^ 
Mr. Forte. Thank you. 

I guess I should mention for the record my primary occupation, 
however, is President of, the Metro Division of Combined Insurance 
of America and as vice president of the National Committee for the 
Prevention bf Child Abuse. I should mention that ij is a privately 
funded, not federally funded organization, national in scope. 

I can appreciate the dilemma that you must be in at these 
hearings because my mission has put me in considerable conllict. I 
woke up one morning and found myself- part of a special interest 
group and in the circle I deal with, that is not a popular thing to 

be at the moment. „„„,„„„'u 
■ As a conservative businessman. I endorse the goals and approach 
of the Reagan administration wholeheartedly. There really isn t 
any question but what many Government programs should be .se- 
verely reduced; many should be discontinupd. and perhaps virtual- 
ly all should share in the overall Goyernment reduction m spend- 

'"^St'^when^I think about the National Center and the act . to 
prevent child abuse and neglect, and the demise of that act I guess 
1 have to echo the words and agree with Mr. Coard t)iat we may 
literally be throwing babies out with the bath water. For it seems 
to me unless we do something for our children that future adminis- 
trations will be trying to solve adult problems that emanate trom 
their youth long after the current administration is dead and cone. 

As I mentioned. I support Federal budget reductions and the 
discontinuance of many programs, but the dilemma, however, 1 
find myself in is that 1 believe the National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect is not one that should be discontinued at least at this 
time nor should the Federal Child Abuse and Prevention Treat- 
ment Act, Public Law 93-247 be repealed. , . 

The dollars spent by the National Center are really not signiti- 
cant compared to the administration s overall reduction in budget 
coals However, the National Center should not escape the budg- 
etary knife. We are merely asking that the patient be allowed to 
live 

The small amount spent at the Federal level has acted as a 
catalyst for bringing in money frtp State and local governments 
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and the privBte sector, It has primed-the-pump as money used to 
solve the NaHon's child abuse problem. 

If this law ^ies, .the Federal spotlight on the problem will die 
with it. The iilessage to State, local, and private «.Secto> by this 
administration would be that we no longer consider abuse of bur 
children a national problem. It would tend to diminish the, concern 
at every level before the level of the. American people and local 
I <?government,has had a chance to be understood. , 

, ' The^Jbtock grant approach may be appropriate for most programs, 
even the area under discussion, but if the National Center is aban* 
Honed, there iis rio assurance of any block ^ant funds finding their 
, way to child abuse or neglect prdgrams. 
* In fact, when'we look at the evidence, we can be assured that no 
funds will be available for prevention, research, and demonstration 
projects. ' ' ' f « 

Local governments have their hands full putting bandaids on the 
hurts that^ have ^already happened. This administration is pro- 
-£amily and so am I. Child abuse programs can help keep families in 
trouble. tt)gether. ^ 

Echoing the statistics We havejust heard, up to 90 percent ofjthe 
inmates of our penitentiaries were abused children. It seems tolme^ • 
that oiice and for all we do have the opportunity to get 'out in frooT" 
of the problem Jthat is siecond only to inflation in the minds of mosP^^ 
Americans. It/affects every segment of our Nation. If there is a 
link-»-and we believe there is— then soimething about child abuse 
" today could very well be doing something about crime tomorrow. 
Where better can we spend our money for this and future genera- 
tions? ^ s 

I believe the private sector giv^n time and knowledge can take 
on much of the burden even at the national level. Private sector 
must first fully be aware of the cause and effect of child abuse and 
what can be done about it before significant private funds can 
d&velop. 

As a fund raiser in this area, I can assure you, h,owever, it is 
easier as the population becomes more and more aware. The Feder- 
al Government should continue to help in making the public aware 
there is a national problem. Public Law 93-247 will give child 
abuse a chance to compete for limited consolidated funds. 

Not many years ^go a nonprofessional like myself was totally 
aware there was a !ph>blem. Oh> \ye read about the occasional 
mother or father that beat their child to death or- left him in a 
garbage can, but we wrote them off as crazies, people we couldn't 
do anything with, about, or for; but these things do happen every- 
day.- 

The bigger issue, however, that is far more difficult to get at is 
where does the discipline of the child by the parent end and abuse 
begin? ^ 

That is where we need the education,, the research, because 
people can solve problems when they are aware of them and vv^en 
action programs that work are available to them. Seeing to devel- 
opment of these programs iis the mission of the National Center." 
People will volunteer their time, and their money when'they know 
what is Wrong and how to fix it. When they know what they can 
do. 
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It is time to impiement what we already know, to spinoff as 
separate privately funded entities programs that work at the btate, 
local, or private agencies. A case in point is Parents Anonymous. I 
don't know of anywhere where we get more bang for the buck. It is 
very cost effective, it is peer helping peer. With time and ^s^tance 
Parents Anonymous, currently, primarily funded by the National 
Center, would go it alone. 

It needs time and assistance in making the public aware of what 
they do and what their needs are. If support is; then not forthcom- 
ing it would seem to me the people that decided to live with the 
problem— and I suppose thkt is their prerogative. , 

. If I , might take just a moment to tell wh;^ it may make my 
position on this matter more clear. r i j - u • „ ^u„^^a 

' When I first became aware' of the millions of kids being abused 
every year at the hands of their own parents, and thousands-died, 1 
looked back over my own growing up and I realized that thousands 
of dollars had been spent by Federal, State, and local governments 
dhd by my parents educating me; subsequently my cbrporation has 
spent thousands* of dollars trying to make me a more effective 
executive and yet I don't know of a single penny ever spent prepar- 
ing me for my most important mission in life, to raise a couple ol 

^*We now spend millions of dollars teaching our kids how to have 
them, how to not have them, and very little on what to do with 

them when they do have them. , i i v,o^ cr««H ' 

You and I, Mr. Chairman, are apparently lucky. We had good 
models to follow. We need the national level to promote education, 
to get it into our school systems early on, to hold conferences to 
swap knowledge nationally, to evaluate programs so that those 
that work can be expanded and^^iose that don t can be eliminated, 
to see that research in this /rea continues. 

The amount of money speViJU»J«>Lthe issue.- The issue is that the 
emphasis be continued at the natibiiSil level. Progress made since 
1974 when the act was first pasaea will be lost forever in a matter 
of months. I am aware sqme 2% years^ ago the General Accounting 
Office had some very negative things to say about the National 
Center. Those issues I am kssured have been addressed and many 
remedied since that time' I would certainly hope that -2/2-year- 
old data would not color the minking of this committee. 

As I see the National Center and try to relate it as a business- 
man, it sees that the purpose in business is narrowing something 
like this; we spend money developing new products, we then otter 
those products to the public. If they don't buy them we drop them. 
We need the National Center to assist in the deve opment ot prod- 
ucts, that prevent child abuse and neglect and have those that 
work implemented and financed by State, local, and private agen- 

This may be a little far out, Mr. Chairman, but I think there w a 
way that could help. As a businessman and as a reasonably altlu- 
ent individual, which I agree with you is becoming an endangered 
species, I have come across the concept where people are trying to 
maximize their income, unfortunately not by increased productiv- 
ity but by reduction in taxes. 
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There is a whole new concept out there called the pure tax 
shelter.' By definition, a pure tax shelter means you throw your 
money down a hole, you not only don't expect to make any money 
out of the investment you don't even expect to recapture the in- 
vestment But the tax incentives are such that you can get $2, $3, 
and even more dollars of instant write-off for every $1 invested. It 
would seem to me that it might bg time we take some of those tax 
incentive^ and apply them to what are now federally-funded pfo- 
grams. Tk^t for a period of time, a charitable trust or a national 
organizatibn or State organization takes on what--was formerly 
funded by the Federal Government for a period of time; funds 
donated to that cause could be deducted at higher rate than the 
one for one normal tax programs. 

It seems to me the Government can emphasize or put emphasis 
on almost anything either by spending the money itself or giving 
people the motivation and incentive to spend it on worthwhile 
programs themselves. 

But we ,need to buy some time, to get from where we are to 
where we ought to be. 

Thanks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Forte follows:] 
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My ■lacion hara today h«a cauaad m conaldarabla conflict bacauaa I find nyaalf 
part bf a apacial intaraat (roup and initially' thla uda ma aontvhat uncoafort- 
abU. 

Aa a conaarvativa buainaanun, I andoraa tha goal* dnd approach of tha Rtagan 

C ■ 

AdaXQiatration vholahaartadly. Thara raally Ian t any quaatlon but what i^oy 
govaniMnt progrcaa ahould ba aavaraly raducad; aany ahould ba diacontlnuad, and 
parhapa virtually all ahould ahata in tha ovarall govamacnt raduction in apand- 
ing objactlvaa. ' 

\ 

Forglva mm for a such uaad, trlta phraaa, but whan wa talk about diacontinuing 
tba National Cantar on Child Abuae and Naglect* wa 'rcfally ara "throwing tha 
bablea out With tha bathwatar." I ballcva if wa do not hava prograna on a 
national baala to do lonathing for our childran, futura admlniatrationa will ba 
trying to aolva adult problamB long after tha currant adnlniatration ia daad and 
gone. 

As I mantionad, I an in aupport of major raductiona of Federal apanding and tha 
dlacontiniianca of aoae prograjos. I do not bali*vat however, the Netionel Center 
on child Abuee end Neglect ie one that ahould ba diecontinued et thie tine. 

The dollere epent by the National Canter ere raally not «ifnif leant when conpared 
with the overall Adalniacretion reduction goal. However, we do believe thet even 
thie budget ehould not eecepe the budgetary knife. We are aerely aeklng thet the 
pet lent be allowed to live. 
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Thm ralatlvaly null Mount ^iof apaot at th« Fadaral laval ha« acted aa a 
cat*X7at In brlngins is aooar fro* tba atata, local tnd prlysta aactor -^vpcmcT . 
to ba uaad-^ the aolutioo of tha Qation*a child abuaa prbbXaaa. If thli law 
vara to dla and tb« Fadaral apotllgbt on tha probla^sto dia vltb it, tha Maaaga 
coovayad to Stata, local and to tha prlvata aactor would ba that tha Admlnia- 
tcatlon doaa not conaidar tha abuaa of childran to ba a national problaa and 
would tand to dlAlnlah concarn at avary layal. 

Tha block grant approach mmy ba appropriate for aoat prograM and ^parhapa avan In 
tha araa undar d^acuaalon, but If tha Hatltaal CanCar la abandoned. Char a will ba 
no aaauranca that an^ of tha block grant ^fimda' would find thalr way Into child 
abuaa and naglact programa* and I think wa can aaf aly aaau«a that no funda would 
ba available for prevention and reeaarch. State and locel govemaante heve their 
hande full juat putting bandalde on tha hurte efter they happen. 

It would eeca to mm when given tha ate tie tic that up to 90Z of the inmatee in our 
penitent larlee ware ebueed children, that chie glvee ue an opportunity to get out 
In front of a problaa that le eecond only to infletlon on the Minde of aoet 
Aaarlcana — crlM! Ic effecte every eegsant of the netlon, pertlculerly the 
liiieliieije i ii—iiil r jr If there le e link* an^ there eeau to be, between future 
/criM and current child ebuee and neglect, where better cen wa epend our ttoney 
Chan for future g^neredone? 

I believe the prlvece eeccor, given eoiM cIjm and eome knowledge, can take on 
■oec of Vhe burden, even et the netlonal level. The private eector auec flrec 
becoae fully awere of the cauee and effecte of child ebuee and whet *cen be done 
ebout Ic before elgnlflcanc private funde can be developed. Ae e fundraieer for 
e prlvetely endowed netlonal organization addreeeing Iteelf to child ebuee « 
however, I can eay it le getting eeeler. The Federel GovernMnc , on the other 
hand, «uac help in aiaking tbe public awere that there le e national problaa. 
rather than becking ewey froa It. 
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Not m«ny yaara ago, a non-prof aaaional lika ayaalf waa totally unavarc of tbia 
problfB. Wa f*<i in ch* ofvapapar of cbn occaaioDAl aoehar or fathar wbo had 
bfacat) tbair eMld to daach, but wc vnrota chca off aa "craziaa." Unfortunataly , 
chaae chinga happan avaryday. Tha raal iaaua, bowavar, ia whara doaa diaciplina 
of a child by a paranc «nd and abuaa bagin? That ia whara va oaad tha aducation. 
Pcopla can aolvtf problaaa wban chay ara awara of cha problaa and whan action 
prograas^chac work ara availabia to cb«*. Tha davalopMOt of tboaa programs ia 
tha siaaioQ of tha National Cantar. PaCfpla will voluntaar tbalr tl»a and thair 
aonay whao thay know what ia wrong and how to fix It. 

It la tiju to laplasapt what wa alraady know — apin off aa ^parata, privataly 
fundad antitlaa* thoaa prograaa that work to atac«> local or privata aganciaa. A 
caaa in point ia Parcnta Anonyaoua, a vary coat affactiva program. It ia paar 
halping paar - voluntaar groupa within tha eomaity. With aoma tlaa and aaaiat* 
anca, Paranta Anony*oua» currantly prlawrlly fundad by tha National Cantar, could 
go it aXona «a a aaparata, privatafy fundad antity. But it naada tlaa and aaaiat- 
anca in aaking tha public awara of what thay do and thair naada. l( aupport ia 
not than f or thconlng , tha paopla hava dacidad to llva with tha problaa and, I 
auppoaa, that la thair prarogativa. 

If I aifht. caka juat a »oaani to call yoti why I aat parntraally involvad, it aay 
•aka ny poaltlon on thia aa^£ar mora claar. Aftar I waa aada awara that a 
nllllon of our childrait a yair ara abuaad, and thouaanda dia aach yaar fro« child 
abuaa, I auddanly raalizad aiat thouaanda of dollara had baan apaht aducating aa 
by local govamaant, fadarai govartiMnt, ay paranta and ay corporation to aaka aa 
a Bora affactiva axacutiva ,| but to ay knowladga not a panny waa apanV in praparing 
■a for ay aoat laportant aijiaion in life — tha raiaing of my childran. Wa now 
apand ailliona of dollara raaching our klda how to hava childran, how to pravant 
thaa, but vary littla on what to do with thaa onca thay do hava thaa. 
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W« Dtad • aacioDfll l«v«l Co proAOC* aducacioc In our achool Bytmup bold cod- 
f«r«nc«« to fv«p ksowladfa, aatlooAlly* and to «valu«t« prograat to ch*c choaa 
chac %rork cmn ba axpandcd and choaa that doD*c cao ba alimlnatad, and to aaa that 
raaaarch condauaa. 

Tha aaouoc of aonay apaoc la coc cba iaaua. Tha laaua ia chac cba aaphaala ba 
contlnuad ac cba aaclooal laval, or cha prograaa that haa baao aada alcca 1974 
whan tha Act waa flrac aada law could ba loac foravar In a MCCar of aootha. 

I MM fully awara chat •om* two and a half yaara ago cha Caoaral AccouQCiog 
Of flea had aoM nagaclva chlnga to aay about tha National Cantar. . Thoaa iaauaa 
hava baan addraaaad and rcaadlad alnca that tlaa, and I would hopa that two and a 
half yaar old connta would not color anyoaa'a attituda. 

Aa I aaa tha National Ccntar and try to ralata ita purpoaa to buainaaa, tha 
acanarlo would go aoiMthlng Ilka thla: In buainaaa, w« apacd aonay davaloping 
haw producca. Wa than offar tha product to tha public. If thay don't buy thea. 
wa drop Cham. Wa naad tha National Center to aaaiat in davaloping producta^^hat 
prevent child ebuee end neglect end heve thea iaplcaanted end f inenced by etete, 
locel, end pr Ivete egenclee. 

A wey that could help . . / 

Buolneoeeo end affluent indlvlduale ere' conetently looking for weye to auiximize 
lncom« throuit^ reduction of taxee. A whole new concept celled the '*Fure Tex 
Shelter" hae developed. By definition, e pure tax ehelter .le one - in which you 
reelly never expect to g't e return on your inveetMnt or even recepture your 
InveAtncnt , but becauee of tex Incentives, In oose ceeee running ee high ee 
$2,00, $J»OC end more for each doller inveeted, the tax income coneequence ie 
verv poelcive. 
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Why Qoc con«id«r givlnt iom ot our worthwhll* currtncly f«d«r«lly £und«d proJ«ct« 
ch« ««M klad of cr«aca«nc. p«opl« «r« tfUllag to chrov chclr aoacy **do%m « 
hol«" b«c«u«« of tax lapllcaclonA. why not "chrov" tbm aoncy at aqm of our 
currwitly F«d«r«lly fuad«d prograM. Why not Ailov • iptclfUd aaount o^ aoncy 
for A Apcciflc period of cIjm, %iva to • privately funded orfanixftclon that la 
cakict on prograB* curraady Padarally funded, the aaaa iUnd of tax craacaaac 
cha pure tax thalter? 

Thla could not be done for aav charltlei itartintp but would be granted to 
currant oationai ortenlsetlona or atata-vide or«anixetlona vho could take on 
govanuMnC funded project! with proper up-front funding. Thia could be acccw 
pliahad by allowing apeciel tex write-off advani;egea to the donor of funda 
given to theaa Inatitutlona during a three to ^Ive year atert-up period. 

It aeaaa to that govemaant eaphaeia can be put on alJMat anything either by 
apending the aoney icaelf or giving tha people cha aotivacion to apend it thaa- 
aelvea on theae worthwhile projects. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Mr. Forte. 
Dr. North. 

Dr North. Thank y6u, Mr. Chairman, and the subcommittee for 
letting me do this. I have wanted a soapbox to do this for 2 years 
and this is the first time I've gotten one and you are going to get 

soap. 

I am a doctor. I am not a politician, whatever that is. I am not a 
bureaucrat. I have ji^st got my voice back from an automobile 
accident and hemorrhages, so if it doesn't come across^ holler, and I 
will try to do better. I don't have much voice yet though. 

I am the guy that treats them, and I am the guy that sees them, 
and once in awhile I am the guy that buries them. This is what I 
want to talk about. 

I talked with Mr. Dyer about what it was that I was supposed to 
speak, and I ended up with the idea that I was supposed to to give 
an opinion about the Abuse Act, (Child Abuse Act) and talk about 
block grants just a little bit. I am not going to read you anything. I 
won't give you a dissertation. I will just talk to you about it 
because I want you to feel where it is coming from and it is coming 
from deep within me. 

I think the act, the Child Abuse Act, has done , a lot pf good 
things. I think it has made the States get off 'their dead ends and 
get out there and require that child abuse 'be reported^nd they 
have passed laws to protect the people that^ report it. They have 
required many things injthe States and this is good. 

I think the act brought about a great deal of awareness, and I 
think that is good. Awareness goes just so far, though, and then 
you have got to do something about it. 

I didn't know until a fe^ days ago that 1 year ago the Comptrol- 
ler General's Office of the United States reported to Con^resS 
regarding this act, and the bottom line after their study was The 
act is not doing the job." 

I think the act has accomplished a great deal, and has made a 
tremendous amount of progress in the child abuse field, but I don't 
think it has addressed it by any means adequately, and the way it 
is written now either it won't address it or they are going to have 
to pay more atten^^nto certain paragraphs in that act and imple- 
ment them, which the^tlflve not done, so far. 

I think the thing that ^hers me is, when you read this act, you 
see mostly words like ^Compilation" ''analysis," ''publishing," 
''summarizing," "research," "training seminars," "studies," 
"goals," "awareness," "objectives," ad infinitum. Somewhere in 
there we lost a child who is getting his brains beaten out, and we 
are not getting to him. 

The National Center, which was created by the act, has got 17 
research projects, 63 demonstration projects, 15 various grants to 
coordinate various agencies, 12 resource and training and analysis 
projects, 13 informational projects, 131 or more projects all point- 
ing to one thing, and that is awareness. 

By God, we are aware of abuse. Everybody in the country is 
aware of child abuse. So when do we say, OK, we are really a*yare 
of it, now let's do something about it. Because the Center admits 
they are getting over 2,000 inquiries a month. So they are getting 
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inquiries, and I guess they are saying, *'we are still 4oing research* 
and we will get to you after we do the research.*' 

Well, the reason i got into this is that -we of the National Ex- 
change Club decided we wanted to do something about child abuse, 
and we ran into turf; the turf is tall, the turf is green, sir, and we 
ran into bureaucracy I couldn't believe. Here we offered on a silver 
platter a proven programs and we couldn't sell it. You thought I 
was going to read this big green book here, but this is not my 
statement. Do you know what this is? This is the fourth time this 
has been revised, and this is our submission for a title XX proposal 

* for a service contract with the Department of SociaLServices in the 
State of Mississippi. That is what it takes, an||pt has been 6 
months in the doing. 

Do you know how many children got hurt and killed in the 6 

• months it took us to write this fool thing up? I could tell you. 
There it is. We still don't have it approved. It will take us 2 more 
months for approvals of the social services, and by their finance 
and legal departments. If they don't kick it back a fifth timer we 
might put in a center in Mississippi. But that long procedure just 
won't get it. 

We work with an organization called SCAN. This is an acronym 
for suspected child abuse and neglect. You talk about what is bemg 
done about child abuse. I'll go back a minute. The awareness 
programs bother me. The money given has been given not so much 
to private organizations as to such aa hospital groups or groups 
working with them. I wonder how you work up so much research 
on children when you are not out there working with the children. 
That is what bothers me, because there is not that much being 
done directly for the child. 

There are some good programs. Unfortunately, most of the pro- 
grams we run into are State programs, and wheff you. get mto 
§tate programs they don't want your help. Everybody who, knows, 
Mr. Eorte knows, that if you work properly with an abused child or 
family, a counselor works with maybe only two or three families, 
and yet we go into the State and they say, ''Our counselors work 
with 40 families." 

There is no way you can work with 40 families in child abuse. 
There is absolutely no way you can do it. We say: ''Here it is on a 
silver platter, we nave a program." They say: "We don't need you, 
we've got our own. You are just going to duplicate." 

They treat 20; we can come in and treat 600. That's not duplica- 
tion at all, that is getting something done. The SCAN people are 9, 
years old. They have been in Arkansas 9 years. They have 16 units. 
They have treated over 18,000 cases. They have had like 20 repeat 
second abusers, and no thirds, and only one death out of lb,000 
cases; that is an unbelievable statistic. 
' Sb next I went to the National Council of Juvenile and Family 

CouVt Judges. These are the judges who sit in these courts, and 
theywid: We don't believe it either." So Exchange paid their way, 
and tney went into Arkansas and looked at the program, and they 
^ came out with the most beautiful approval; they said: "these people 

do it." 

This gentleman's (Mr. Forte s) executive director was the head of 
Berkeley Planning Associates in California (Mrs. Cohen), and 
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through HEW investigated our program for 3 years, and came 
away and put on paper that we had 'the most cost-effective program 
they have ^ver seen and that we get results with it, 

Here we sit with a program that we can't even get rolling be- 
cause, we can't get through the bureaucracy. As for the act, it has 
one paragraph that tells you some of this $30 million wafi supposed 
to go to private organizations and private people doing sustained 
productive work. I haven't been able to find, although I am sure 
there are some, but in travelling all over this country (and I made 
130 trips around the United States in this last year) I have yet to 
find one private organisation tha£ isn't tied up with some hospital 
or some group or some State or something like that. And we are 
not getting it to the kids at all. 

The delivery room study, which was a study made under a grant 
from this act s national center, said that in a lifetime, if you are an 
institutionalized damaged kid, it costs $200 thousand to $500 thou- 
sand for that one child. 

In Arkansas, under the SCAN program, in 9 years of experience 
and 1H,()()() cases, the cost to the State per-client-per-year is $136- 
per<lient-fH»r-year. This is unbelievable. But here we sit with a 
program like this, and we are having problems. What I am trying 
to say about this thing is that I am not indicting the- public serv- 
ices. In the State of Mississippi, artd my hometown of Jackson, the 
' capital city, they are not getting the job done either, but it is not 
their fault 

They don't hav(| the people or the money. It is not their fault, so 
we say. **()K, we will come in and help." They have seen the light, 
and if this thing goes through we will come in and do it. 

Now, my feeling about the act is that. I think we do need an act. 
I think this act has done its job up to a point , but it's done all it's 
going to do with what it has here. Unless thejTfe^se it, unless they 
change it or make it easier for proven programs from the private 
sector to gvt a hold, we are at a standstill. While all these people 
do all this research work, and while they give the seminars and 
accumulate statistics like this, someone is still beating the children 
to death. We in Exchange Clubs are dealing with people who can 
go out and stop that. We have one center open, nine more ready, 
and over 200 applipations from all over the United States to open 
Centers for Prevention and Treatment of Child Abuse. 

We don't go in and set up and say: "We are here to run child 



through the social service progritu;^ and we work directly under 
them. But we run into the law. Yo^* see, the law says protective 
agencies must investigate. So they don't want you to investigate 
with them And after they investigate, maybe they will assign you 
a case and maybe they won't and our people have H years of 
training 

If anybody wants statistics, sir. if anybody wants anybody to sit 
with the committee for 1 day or 2 days and teach them what they 
have been trying to put together in theory for years, they ought to 
talk to SCAN people who have done it for 9 years; they can tell you 
in 2 (lays what you are spending millions to try to find out. We 
have years, we know why it works, how* it works, and we've 
proven it does 
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I am not selling this; you can't write a letter, and make SCAN 
nationwide; I know that. It is simply an excellent example of what 
I mean when I say that the act is not addressing the child at the 
bottom who is getting beaten. They are addressing theory. 

Now, the block allocation of funds. I think everybody has to cut 
back. What you said this morning touched me deeply because I 
know you feel that. I followed your career. This country is in 
terrible trouble, and if Russia punches a button they very well 
could kill fat, well fed, very comfortable people, and this is danger- 
ous. We all have to lose some money in this field in orde/ for the 
country to survive, but when you stop allocating money where it is 
needed and take a big hunk of money and give it to the State and 
say, '*Do what you want," you will b^ in trouble. 

First of all, we will lose the child abuse program. We don't have 
a lobby, no money; we don't have influence enough. 

If you come into the State of Mississippi— I will pick on my 
State— and you say *'here is $100 million," the first thing that will 
happen is that probably someone like the retarded people, who 
have a lot of money and a lot of lobby (I pick them, I have nothing 
against them; I started a school for learning disabilities; I care 
about all these people; I run a school for them), the people with the 
money and the pull and the people with the political touch and the 
people with the clout, the people with the lobbies, are going to go 
in there, and, politics being what it is, they are going to get all the 
money and we are not going to get enough— not just us. there are a 
lot of little fellows that need it too. . 

The minute we give the IState a block unallocated grant, child 
abuse is gone, and what you have done and we have done is going 
to slide and we will have to start all over. 

I believe, and I heard it said somewhere thr^morning, that this 
program has no business being a Government program anyway. 
This is a program for people, it is for "us." There is no reason why 
we can't go out and raise enough money from public domain to do 
, this with. Our problem is getting off the ground. For example, the 
Exchange Club. We plan to fund our program, and use title XX if 
we can for the first year or so to get our program off the ground. 
We have been all over this country saying, "Hey. you get some- 
thing going, and then come to us and we will give you money. 

The Exchange Club doesn't plan to live on Uncle Sam forever for 
this support. We have to use it as a temporary crutch for a couple 
years and we need it, but from that point on we plan to get it from 
the private, public domain, '^his is a problem for the people who 
abuse the children, and the people who live next door people 
who care; it is not in essence a governmental program. 

iiowever, if there is going to be money for these things, it does 
not need to be thrown to the wind. It needs to be allocated. If 
everybody takes less, we will take our share of the less, but allocate 

it- . 

The two things we need to do; we do need to keep title XX going 
for awhile if we can. The other thing we need to do badly is to 
support on-going programs, support programs that are proven and 
on-going, and I am going to finish with something I want to read to 
you I didn't write this. SCAN didn't write this. I am not sure God 
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didn't write this because it came from somewhere special. I want to 
read you something: 

I wM hungry and you formed a humanitie* group to discuM my hunger. 
I was imprifloned and you crept off silently to your chapel in the cellar to pray for 
my releaie. 

I was naked and in your mind you debated the morality of my appearance. 
I ^aa sick ahd you knelt down on your knees to thank God for your health. 
I wan homeless and you preached to me about the spiritual shelter of the love of 
(;od 

I was lonely and vou left me alone to pray for me. 

You seem so holy, so «loee to God— but Tm still very Hungry and Lonely and 
Gold 

That is where I think coir abused children sit today, and thank 
you very much for listening, sir. ' ^ 

(The prepared statement of Dr. North follows:] 
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Hr. Chairman, Metnbars of the Subcommittee i I am Edward Northr 
Jr., H. p., President of. The National Exchange Club Foundation for 
the Prevention of Child Abuse. I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee. 

1 would like to comment on two aspects of the problem of child 
abuile. - 

^Irst* the Child abuse Prevention and Treatment Act of 1978, as 
^mended. The only question that should be asked after 3 years 
of existence of this act is whether or not it has. adequately or 
effectively served ^the prevention of c|jj|^ld abuse. My personal 
answer, as a Doctor who sees tie battered bodies of^ children and 
as President of a Foundation dedicated to prevention of child abuse, 
is a resounding "llo". 

The Act as written is heavily oriented toward "compilation, 
analyses, publishings, summarizing, research, training, studies, 
goals, awareness, objectives", ad infinitum. ThA Na\tional Center,' 
as created by the Act, has put together 17 research projects, 

63 Demonstration projects, 15 various grants to coordinate various 

t — ^ — -<-.-■ -- ^ ■ 

agencies, 12 resource and training and analysis projects, 13 
informational projects, 131 or more projeots, none of which actually 
get to the abused child. Yet the center admits ihey receive 2000 
inquiries a month from the general joublic concerning '^£f ering 
children. 

There is written into the act« grants to "puhiic and non-profit 
private agencies and organizations". Unfortunately, these 

- 1 - 
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^ranti appear, f«r I can nee, to go to inititutional or 
bureaucratic growpa in hospitals or teaching institutions and 
the like, rather than to truly "private* agencies. 

As an' example of a truly "private" organization, I of f *r you 
our National Exchange Club Foundation. The National Exchange 
Club is 70 years old, the oldest National men's Service Club 
in the Nation. We formed our Foundation, and we contracted 
with' SCAN America (Suspected Child Abuse and Neglect), a 
Foundation domiciled in Little Rock, Arkansas, to organize 
and establish prevention and treatment centers for Child Abus4 
all over the country. We have been joined by The National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges in this effort. 
SCAN has been evaluated for cost effectiveness and for quality 
of results for three (3) years by Berkeley Planning Associates 
of Cakfornia, contracted through H. E. W. (Health, Education 
elfare) , 1973-1976, and was declared by them to be the 
^t cost effective program they have ever seen. They also 
verified the results of the program. The Denver Delivery Room 
Study, conducted under the grant from your own National Center, 
concluded that an abused child if institutionalized for liCo 
would cost from $200,000.^00 to $500,000.00 in that lifetime. 
In Arkansas, under SCAN, today, the cost to thp State per client 
T>er year is $136,001 

In 9 years, SCAN has handled over' 18,000 cases. There have been 
vefy few second time abuses, no thirds, and only 2 deaths.^ The 
National average time an abused child spends in foster homes is 
4 to 7 years. Under SCAN, that time is reduced to 6 months! 

4 - 2 - ' 
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Ths National Avaraya iluMbar of abuaad children put In foat^tr homaa 
la 40-plua percent. Undar SCAN, 3 par cantS Ha have a program 
that needa and deaervea aaalatance, but the turf and the bureau* 
cratlc atumbllng blocka we've met have been ahocklng and un- 
believable 2 

■o 

Mr. John A. Calhoun, Chairman, Advlaory Board on Child. Abuae ^ 

and Neglect, wrote. In May 1980, In reference to the present. * 

Act: "while the primary focus of this plan is on Federal 

activities, we wish to emphaaize that child abuse ahd neglect 

can only be prevented and treated when States and Coimounitias 

organize, coordinaJta* and carry out necessary preventive and . 

child protection programs. The Ifederal role is to enhance 

local program capacities and to facilitate community prevention 

and treatment activities". I couldn't agree more. I just don't ' 

see much productive effort being expended on "local" or "';ommunlty" ^ 

or "private" programs. 

Mr. Cesar A. Perales, Assistant Secretary for Human Development 
Services, wrote, on 2 December 1960: "A Major problem associated 
with child abuse and neglect is the large and growing size of 
the workloads of the public agencies mandated to receive and 
investigate reports and to provide necessary protective services' 
for endangered children?. He is exactly right. No one indicts 
public agengies, because they don't have the money or the per^j 
sonnel to function at full efficiency level. Nevertheless, re- 
gardless of the reasons, they cannot and do not gat the job done, 
yet they resist mistily any attempt by ''outside organizationa" 

V , 
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to com. in and glv. th««i much n.«d«d h.lp. Thui, I -g^ln that 
the preient Act !■ oriented too heavily toward bureaucretlc and 
theoretical endi. and !■ mliilng the boat in the public domain 
fiald where there are already proven, aucc^aaful, effective on- 
going programa right in the child »■ home and world that need 
inveatigation and aupport. 

Hy aecond field of cownent concern! the propoial by Preeident 
keag»n that the preaent ayatm of allocation of fundi to many 
varioua ageiiciea be done away wltiw and inatMd' ^h^i^*ch .^tatif ^ 
fhould,be given -a block grant from which the State would allocate 
a» it saw fit to agenciea requeating aid. I aupport the Preaidenfa 
program for cut-backa, and feel all of ua will have to take our 
ahare of the loaa of funda, but I am atrongly agAlnat block grants « 
to Statea. I'm concerned that the cauae of child abuee would 
loae ground and loae focua In auch a program. There are eo many 
different programs Involved here, aome largo, aome amall, aome 
with political clout and atrongMobblea,, aome righ and aome poor. 
Under a block grant ayatera, the game would become "political football", 
«nd only the aharka would aurvive. The little fellowa would never 
have a chance to grow and develop. «e continue to need Title XX 
runda. We muat continue to aupport effective on-going program*.^ 
If we hope to hfclp the children we're all ao concerned about, we 
muat not do anything that will pull the rug out from under them. 

The beat way I know to emphaaize what I'm trying to aay ia to 
read you aomethlng we keep before ua at SCAN and In the Exchange 

Club: 

- 4 - 
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I WAS hungry and you formed « humanities group to 
disquss my hunger. Thank you. 

i wa« Impriaoned and you crept off silently to your 
chapel in the cellar to pray for my rel4as«, 

I was naked and in your mind you dejbated the morality 
of my appearance. 

i was' sick and you knelt doiirii on your knees to thank 
God for your health. 

I was homeless and you preached to me about the spiritual 
shelter of the love of fk^d. 

I was lonely and you left me alone to pray for me. 

You seem lio Holy, so close to God--but I'm still very 
Hungry and Lonely and Cold. 

Thank you I 
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Senator Denton. TTiank you very much, Dr. North. 

Mrs. Quinton. . », /-.u 

Mrs. Quinton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

1 am very privileged to have this opportunity to appear before 
you about the adoption opportunities part of the clVjld abuse and 
neglect legislation that these two gentlemen have just spoken 
about I plan to talk about the 10 regional adoption resource cen- • 
ters and the national projects that were funded or designed in 
order to implement the adoption opportunities program ^„ „„„ ... 

This legislation was passed in 1978, because of the 100,000 chil- 
dren in temporary foster care who could not return to their biologi- 
cal families and who were not being placed in permanent nurtur- 
ing adoptive homes. These children are either school age, or handi- 
capped physically, emotionally, or intellectually or one of a family 
irf^rt^thW^M sisters who^shduld 

minority background. That is, black, Hispanic, or Native American 

'^^SomTof the children have a combination of several special needs. 
These are the children now needing adoption services. Adoption 
services geared to the placement of healthy white infants do not 
meet the needs of this new adoption population. One of the major 
problems preventing their placement in permanent families is that 
the public and private agencies do not have the know-how and 
resources to work with this totally different group of children and 
wMh the families who want to adopt them This new adoption- 
splcial needs adoption requires a completely different approach 

and technique. ^ ^ .i- i. j » ♦v,;o 

The Adoption Resource Centers were established to meet this 
need The centers were designed to provide technical assistance to 
agencies, to gather and share the latest training materials, to 
analyze practices, and to know what works and doesn t work in 
order to find families for these childreh w *u 

If the funds for our program are included in a block grant to the 
States, each State would be forced to gather all this information 
and resources themselves They would have no one to turn to for 
consultation and training. What is more likely to happen is that 
States will not upgrade adoption services to these youngsters. 1 hey 
will spend scarce resources on direct staff and the children will not 
get adopted. They will remain in expensive, unstable temporary 
foster care with huge costs in terms of money and human poten- 
tial 

The average cost of maintaining a child in foster care is/f^o^j^ 
$3,()00-a-year. If the average age that an older child is adopted is 10 
years, that child would have remained in foster care another eight 
years or until he was 18. Therefore, adoption saves the btate 
$24 ,()()() in foster care costs for one child. At that rate, the place- 
ment of less than 12 children a year would pay for the cost ot 
operating the Resource Center for 1 year 

These are very conservative figures as many handicapped cnii- 
dren are adopted at an earlier age. therefore saving more foster 
care money. Also, some of the children are in residential facilities 
costing a minimum of $l(),()()()-a-year. 

For all these reasons, cost savings, the need for a central source 
of new information and most importantly the need for these young- 
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sters to belong to a family of their own, we urge you to reauthorize 
and refund the Adoption opportunities legislation, Public Law 95- 
266, as a separate program. 

I have outlined a number of the things we have done during our 
18 months in operation, but in the interests of time I will not read 
all these. I would be glad to answer any questions about them. 

One of the things that we have done which is very visible, we 
have helped two States, Maine and Vermont, develop this listing 
book as it is called. It is a book that adoption agencies are now 
using which shows pictures of the children who need families. 
There is a picture and a writeup. 

With our assistance these two States have been able to get this 
book together and in a short time that the book has been in 
circulation for just about a 3-month period. There have been some- 
thing like 13. children in the book and 10 of those children have 
already found permanent adoptive homes, and I will be glad to 
show this to you. 

The average age— I don't know what the average age is, but 
there is a brother and sister in here 12 and 13, and children with 
different special needs. It is a very effective method of finding 
parents for children. It is just one of the many things that we have 
done this year. 

We have also worked very closely with the national projects, 
there are a number of national projects that are part of this 
adoption opportunities legislation that are outlined in my written 
testimony. 

In summary, the purpose of this legislation is to increase the 
number of children with special needs placed for adoption. 

The techniques needed are designed and the Resource Centers 
are a source of this information. Because of the information that 
we have available and the knowledge that we have of the six States 
in the Neyv p:nj{land region, we can confidently predict a 10-percent 
increase in the number of these children placed for adoption by the 
end of our 3rd year, that would be 1981 statistics. Ten percent of 
the 840 children that were placed in 1979, would be 84 children. 
And the $24,000 that each child costs the State for the 8 years he 
would remain in care, the total savings for these 84 children placed 
would be $2,0n),0()(). As you can see, it is a truly significant figure 
arid I think that I am being very conservative when I am talking 
about the numbers that, adoptions can increase. I am talking about 
one center and there are 10 centers around the country and some 
of those re>gionH have a much bigger population than we do. So at 
that rate, we are talking about a lot of children getting permanent 
families and a huge cost to the State and Federal Government 
saved. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Quinton follows:) 
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I AM Jan<j Quinton. Ex«cutlv€!f Director of the Region I 
Adoption Resource C«nter which is aponsored by the Maaaachusetto 
Adoption Resource Exchwge. I am priv fledged to have the opportunity 
today to give tbatimony before this dlatUViguiihed Subcommittee 
on Aging.,. Family and Human Resources on Title II of the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Reform-Adoption Opportunities Act of 1978, 
I plan to talk about the 10 Regional Adoptio*' Resource Center3 
and the national adontion projects that^^ere designed to implement 
the Adoption Opportunities legislation,^ 

Thia legislation was passed in 1^78 because of the 

100,000 chlLdren in temporary foj^ter care who could not return 
to thelr^ ^^ological fapilios and who were not being placed in 
permanent nurturing adoptive homes. Th««e children are either 

/school age, dr handicapped . physical ly, emotionally or intellectually 
or one of a family of brothers and sisters ^who should be placed 
together or children of minority background. Some of the children 
have a combination of several special needs. These are the children 
now needing adoption services. Adoption services geared to the 
placomont of healthy white infanta do not meet the needs of thia 
new aaopt,^on population, one of the major problems preventing 
their placement in permanent famillea la that the public and 
private agcnrioa do not have the know how and reaourcea to work 
with thla totally 'lifferent group of children and with the familieo 
who want to adop^ thcfm. This new adoption-apecial needs adoptlon- 

-roquirofl a complrjtply different approach and technology. 



7Tho Adoption RGDOurce Centers wore established to meet 
this neodii The Centora were deoignod to provide technical aaaiatance 
to agoncloa, to gather and aharo the latoat training materiala, 
to analyze practlceo, and to know what works and doean ' t work in 
the placemont of theoe apecial neodo children. Only a regional 
reaourcQ, apocLflcally goarod to the tranafor of this new technology, 
can accomplish the task. 
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If th« fundaVfor our program are Included In a block 
grant to the states, oadtotate would be forced to gather all 
this information and roa^rce^ themflolvos. They would have no 
one to turn to for conaultatton and training. What Is more likely 
to happen to that otatoo wtU not* upgrade adoption oorvlcos to 
those youngoter^. They wtU apond acarco reoourceo on direct 
staff and the children wtU not get adoptive placements. They 
win remain In expensive, unstable "temporary" foster care 
with huge costs tn terms of money and . human potential, the average 
coot of malntatnlng a child In foster care to 33,000 a year. If 
the avoragP age that an, older child -ta adopted is 10 years, th^t 
chtld would have refmaindd' in footer care anoth^fr' 8 yeitO untl-1- t^e • 
was 19. Therefore, addptlon saves the state 324,000 tn foster care 
coots for one child. At that rhte, the placomonfof less than 
12 chtldren a year would pay for the coat of operating the Resource 
Center for one year. These are very conoervattvb figures as mmiy 
handf-appoi chtldren are adopted at an earlier age therefore saving 
more foster care money. Also, aome of the chtldren are in ^Residential 
facilitteo costing a mtnimulfr of $10,000 a year. For all these 
reasonn, cost savtngs, need for central source of now tnformatton 
and most importantly the need for these youngsters to belong to a 
family of thotr own, wo urge y6u to reauthorize and refund the 
Adoption vpportunittos legislation, P.L. 95-266, as a separate program. 

What have wo done with our federal grant during our year 
and cno-half tn operation? In ordor to give you an Idea of how 
the Adoption Opportuntttoo Program is working, I will outline briefly 
gome of the consultations, reoourcQO and training our Center has 
provided to the alx Mm/ England states during this time. All 10 
t^ogional 'ontors have ^he same objectives and aro provUing -nany of 
„he same oGrvlceo with some differences due to rogional needs. I 
Will fQCus on the Roglon I activities as I know thorn the boot. 
How^voX <.a7h Contor's capability lo greatly enhancod becauQo of ^ he 
Sharing of ir.fornatior. ^hat goes on among all ^10 centnr^. Wo oharo 
^uar-'^rly r-por^s, r.^ws I o*- noro and informoMon on 'ipo-l^l projor-.s 
• so -ha- r-iojrcos are increaood ten-fold. during -hln first. IB 
months our renter has performed hhe following activities; 
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- Heid workshops tn four ataros to identify rosourcoo and noods 
to begin to plan otratoglea to have more children placed in 
adoptive families. 

- Produced a Resource Directory containing Information on all 
adoption agoncloa and rolatod groupa m the legion, 

- Olatributod 3CU) Olrectorlea, 

- Analyzed adoption agency practice In the Region. Learned that 
there are 22,000 children In the care of the public agencies in 
the six statea. 840 or 3.8x of these children wo^e placed for 

. Moj^ttofi in 1979. Public Agencies spent between 1 and 4% of tholt' 
total budgets on adoption gorvlces. 

- Eotabllohed an information clearinghousocontalning 977 printed 
itema and 74 audlo-vloual items. The total number of printed 
Itcrtno Us3onlnatGd during the laot throe montha wao 3,664. 

- Provi jQd ronaultatlona on dealgnlng adoption programo, anaenomont 
and proparat^lon of f ami Ilea aoeklng to adopt, purchaoo of aervlce 
ayatoma. r^o-it of f oct. i vonona of adoption, working with Black famllloa, 
arJoprabili-y of children with dovoloomental dlaabilitlon and much more. 

- Trair.o'j j*: aiopMon ouporviaoro, managers and work^co from 

-.ho aix 'in^-nq .>n ipe^iril nooda adoption and leadership ukllla. 

/\ rratr.ing *■ t.i> tcainr>cn -nodol wao uood and oacb participant 

la oxportP.l ^ i ^.raln nt thoir own agency or improve adoption oorvlro 

iol ivory in qr.ro way. Thin wan a comprohenoivo three-week training 

pa jr.irjo. 
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Hold training workahop on the following topics; rocruitmont 
of fomllies using markotlng t:echniquon. pro-placomont training 
of adoptive families, uoo of adoptive famlUoo in an adoption 
process, recruifnent of Black famllioo. working with ambivalent 
biologi<-al parenra. and techniques of working with children 
needing adoption services . 

Sstablishod commlttGoo in each of the six otatos to address 
court related barriers to the adoption of special needs children. 

These SIX stato cominlttees are each sponsoring a spring training 
oeosu^n for Judges, lawyers and social workers to address those 

IflOUOS . . 

Awarded 523.000 to 10 adoptive parent groups to enable them to 
assist the agencios in getting children placed. Projects included 
recruir.^enf. pro and post placement support services and Informa- 
t lor. and referral . 

Aooio^-od t-wo states. Maine and Vermont, to begin an Adoption 
Listing Hook. 

, rnaoled adoption Exchange personnel to moot on a regional basis 
to lovrlop an informal regional Exchange network. 

r-).a..iinh*-1 ,1 □ul>romml^^oo of the :entor's Steer irwj -ommittec 
to /idiroTi tho adoption of Black. Hispanlr and Mativo American 
'v^llir'-r. rhi3 group is planning a conferonro for the fall of 
r^ttl for agency ^dminnt ratoro and workers to look a^ issues 
f ir j » r,»? ii')p^ior. of those chiliron. 

The -ontMr i^.as worked very clo'sely with tho national 
proj.--^'. f inlo.l ty AdopMon J»ppor ^ unl 1 1 os . Theso proj<>ct j inrludo: 

3o^i;r, ..t ^y-jron 13 -riMcal » ho pl,i^*^ror,r f "hiliron with 

.;po-ial noo,i,, rho Tajor ^.^ra^egy ^.f the dosim is to develop 

/ 
/ 
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local and otato oxchangog with leoo otructurod regional and 
national offorta. The MATES project haa helped ua strengthen 
local and otate placenent off children with special neo^ by uao 
of technical assiatance from their staff or outaide ccAultants. 



Spj?ci.a l .Vcodii Adoption 'Curriculum Projoot. The Unlvoraity of 
Georgia han developed an adoption curriculum for uoo in the private 
and public ogenrleo around the country. Thlo io a weoK long train- 
ing covering all aapects of apeclal needo adoption. It lo being 
field tostei m four regions thia ?3pring. ours Included, enabling 
iiO workera fror. the six states to receive this training. This 
pro ;c»c» , will thea train public agency trainers In the use of the 
r^aterifll'j and make the package available to every publ I c agency in 
the -ountry. This will provide a desperately needed ref;ource. 

lr^:.VJXi^}Ml^r^-^rJ:, PjLoJS^ This project in designed tc eliminate 
flny prn*l'»m, :n r ho Intersnato placfmont of children. 

i^S>EfV^., -J^r^ .'U-'ll-X , jtLiXlr en . Funded to riiooeminate the principles and 
tochniquoi •:t,.-st 'nade t-hat agency so successful In placing Black 
1 1 ir**". ; ' I r . 

'7.>A.' . 'v '''^y. Xr^T/i . '.i 'y . Fjnd"3 tf) Incrpflio ^ h»? numbers of Hisp,jnl'' 

/ 
/ 

''U^Q, i 3 *■ i ^ r. - f Ji 1 1 ; k ■/ 0 1 . w o r 5';^r.n . F u n d o ( J V o d n 1 f i r, a t f» / 
irt -r-.-i* I yr. 'hi. ,f V jl'jr.^^MT'i in *if» pr^jcos', of pr»»p,ifirr; 

■r..^- -' • v; 1 f ;r -liup'i^jr. I 

'.oip ,p u. 1 i*- : r» * ««r. slnpfivn parf^n*- >up . , "hi-} -ippr>) ^, 

-P'" " ' ' >' y '/ i T!" > ;r , i r r»».-r'. i ris»*'i » • 

* ' 1 • ■ • • " «' • p.-" ".ppijr^, r*-,'^-;.* /r'jup'5 -)r*« "jr. 

'P*^ < \ p. \ I r ,r il^.p-ion. 
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Intortnatlon ^Jovolopod through thcso national projocta 
la dlooomxnated through tho Adoption Rooaurco Contora and Incroaaca 
our capability aoolnt ho stato agoncioo. 

In r.ujTurary, tho purpono tho Adoption Opportun 1 1 ion 
logmla^ion io to mcrnono tho numborn of chlMron with aporial 
noodo placod f.->r adoption. Thio la orrofnpl iflhod by providing 
rooourroo to- t»"o adoption agoncloo. A comploto chango m adoption 
practicoo from mfanf adoptlono to tT>o adoption of rhlldron with 
apociol noodo ^aa taKon place during tho loot fow yt^oro. Totally 
dlfforont^ to'-hniquon noodod to bo doolgnod and t hrj Hooourf-o ?ontoro 
aro rhQ. logK'al pUco to houoo and diooominoto that inf ormat i;jn ond 
to develop new -othoda and practicoo aa thoy are noodod. 

Bocauoo of tho rooour'^ofl wo now have available ond the 
Knowledge that wo have of the alx ntatoo In tho region, -an 
r-onf;lenr:y preJi 't a I Oi; i inereaoo in tho number of ♦"hone ^ hllU^n 
placed fc»r adoption by tho ond of our third year. lOn of tho H^n 
rhlldron plarod In 1979 would bo 94 children. At tho 024. Oon that 
oarh -hild ronto tho otato for the eight yoaro ho would remain m 
-aro ^ho total .aavmg for 94 rhlldron placed would ho ^,2.'n^.')nO \ 

T 

Wo. fhoroforo aak you ^o refund ft^ioptlor, ppf^r^uriMnn 
aa a aoparnto pr'>gran. That lo ^^o only way tha^ we -on onMnue 
•■o w'>f k f ')r ^Vf^oe -^^aliren. Tho -f>fit oavlr.go iq i t ^;n i f i < .if;^ .ind 
in y-.ura^, Ir/m In evon '♦lor^^ rrlM^al. 
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Se9;^tor DENTOr^^hank u 

I will be askirig''i)r/ Nbrth and lVIr. l^orte three ques^^ and 
then three questions of Mrs Quinton. 

Gentlemen, how effective is the current child abuse prevention 
delivery system and what role does research, demonstration, and 
prevention play in enhancing or complementing these services? 

Perhaps we could start with Dr. North this time. 

Dr. North. I think it has served its purpose — I guess that is what 
I said before. I think it has served its purpose in getting informa- 
tion out. It has produced awareness and has produced a lot of 
changes in State laws. 

I don^t think it has done much, actually, for the child yet, and 
.my feeling is that it is getting so bogged down in bureaucracy that 
it is leveling at the point at which it stands now, and I don't see 
how it is going to fight its way on down through that to get to the 
child. . 

Senator Denton. You had mentioned a lot about research and 
demonstrations in you statement, ai>d. prevention. I don't think 
you would work vi^^ 

Dr. North. We work with prevention. We work mostly with 
treatment. We work with Parents Anonymous groups, with all the 
local agencies and the prevention groups, and we work with public 
awareness, trying to get people who think they might be abusers to 
come to us. , 

1 think we are primarily more oriented to treatment. 

Today, in this country, the national average time a child stays in 
a foster home, for example, varies, according to different authori- 
ties, from 4 to 7 years,, and that is usually not one home. They 
move him around. 

Under SCAN, the average time a child spends in a foster home is^ 
() months. 

Because after you take the child out of'the home, we prepare the 
home to put the child back. Foster homes and day care centers and 
this type of thing, they are not the answer. Those are alternatives. 
They are not the answer. 

Another amazing statistic is that in child abuse cases nationally, 
a little better J:han 40 percent of the children are ending up in 
foster homes. SCAN's foster home experience is 3 perpent, because 
we spend 20- to 40-hours-a-wfeek in the home with thfltee people, and 
work with the family to- rehabilitate them as a fafnily and keep 
them together as a family, and that is the beauty of the program. 
This is done with trained volunteers, under a professional staff 
with people with degrees In the field and experience in the field. 

The act is not doing that. There is nothing in the act that is 
goii;ig to get that done, unless organizations like ours, or others 
who have something going, can be allowed to surface and. be seen 
and picked up. 

In our case, with SCAN, they sent someone for 3 years to look at 
the program, and we proved success to them, and they admitted 
that we had the best program in the country, but nobody came 
back to us. They took the information and threw it down a rat 
hole. . 

Senator Dewon. Mr. Forte? 
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Mr Forte Well, I guess where I come out is that there is a 
tremendous misunderstanding of the act, and I think I have prob- 
ably shared that misunderstanding, but as I perceive' it, it really 
isn^t mandated to take action pe« se, to implement. It was designed 
to study the problem first and to make the public aware and make 
the States aware. As I mentioned, it is a pump-primer, and I think, 
looking at what has happened in the few sh^rt years of its exist- 
ence, it has done really relatively remarkable things in that area 
with limited staffing and limited budget. ^ , , « ^ , ' 

It certain had some deficiencies. Perhaps it hasn t flexed enough 
muscle. When you are working with States, there is a lot of reason 
hot to flex muscles unless you really have it. So I think given time 
and given further support, and perhaps even clarify the mandate a 
little more that it can do much more than it has, obviously, but I 
think the last 2 years or so has seen it living up to its potential 
very nicely. 

Senator Denton. Thank you. » 

Criticism hasjbeen raised as to the definition of child abuse and 
neglect, and that th^hild abuse and treatment statute is so broad 
that few parents vr^uM be npt guilty underwits terms. Do you think 
the language in the definition should be changed? Why, or why 
not, Mr. Forte? „ . . 

Mr. Forte. Well, probably I am not /eally equipped to-answer 
that, bdt I think one of the difficulties is trying to come up with a 
single definition, and it has really been leff^ the States under the 
act, too. You come up with a model, but you can't cast \t in 
concrete. Some States waffle on the definition, because they really 
don't have the personnel to handle them if they don't have a pretty 
loose term of what is abuse and neglect. 

I, coming from industry, believe in research and development, 
and evaluation. I believe that is the mission of the national center, 
to see that research is done and evaluate it, and then see that as 
best it can under its mandate, that the States adopt some inodel, at 
least some definition that that State is comfortable with. 

I think there has been criticism by the GAO of the national 
center not putting out words in stone which says, 'This is abuse, 
and ''This is neglect." I don't thiilk that is feasible at this time. 

Senator Denton. How much research— I would like to ask all 
three of you a question, and it is notf prepared and I am not going 
to state it very well, but it is a definite bias that I happen to have, 
and it^has to do with changes, I guess, that occur in this Nation 
during a time when I was away from it for almost 8 years. 

What would the three of you say, and I am going to ask you to be 
extremely thoughtful before you answer, about the cost-effective- 
ness ^nd long-range results of a program which is aimed not at 
Child abuse, although we can't ignore, the problem, because it is 
there now, in the manner in which you all are discussing it, or 
programs aimed at alcohdlic rehabilitation, drug addiction rehabili- 
tation, crime, enforcement, rehabilitation of criminals— all of those 
things. If we undertook, without much money, but just with em- 
phasis by attitude; perhaps, of government, and really without 
much law, to try. to reinstill values which seem to have been lost 
regarding what is a human being, what beliefs, attitudes, and life 
styles are necessary to sustain a healthy institutional family in the 
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Nation and I have' in mind new moreSi new pern^iveness regard- 
ing such things as promiscuity. Children who wi^re the result of 
promiscuous behavior were referred to as the ''second disease," the 
first being venereal, the second being children^ and the cure being 
abortion. 

I find that without any feeling of prudishness or selfnobility on 
my part, that this is not only obnoxious and unprecedented in our 
society, or in Western civilization, but the forest which we haven't 
bothered to see, which is the cause of all of these things, and w9 
are not addressing it. We are addressing each symptom of the 
results. 

And I ask you if you see that Supreme Court rulings, mores 
evident in movies, literature, television, which reaches almost all of 
our homes — I ask you if those attitudes ()re8ented as normal to our 
children, who become adolescents, and then future parents, or even 
present parents— if that genre should not be a major target for at 
least attention, because we did come a long way in that 8 years 
that I was gone, and it was a great shock to me, and remains one. 

Yet, I see us throwing niore and more money at more and more 
child abuse, more and more m9ney at more and more drug addic* 
tion, more and more money at more and more J^enereal disease, 
more and more money at rehabilitation of peoplie who really can't 
tackle the problems that result from traumatic divorces, and so 
forth. Kids, and adults aren't ready for this. It hafe never worked in 
any society before. It is not working in ours^ and nobody tiilks 
about it. When I talk about it, I am made fun of. 

How about you, Mr. Forte? 

Mr Forte. Well, you know, the hottest thing going on in this 
building today is down on the first floor, the abortion hearings, and 
I am sure they would find them more exciting, perhaps, than these. 
I am not sure that the Federal Government can mandate a reli- 
/gious philosophy; I guess, that most of us at our jage level, and I 
throw myself into that caldron, were exposed to. 

Senator Denton. The Federal Government mandated one when 
it said, ''Rights endowed by their Creator.** 

Mr.. Forte. I stand corrected. 

I think outside the framework— I happen to subscribe to a philos- 
ophy in addition to a religious philosophy espoused to by W. Clem- 
ent Stone, called PMA, potent mental attitude. It gives you the 
courag:e to say no when you are^a kid, that that is macho, too, and 
that (ian be taught. You can teach that without running amok. 

How to be a person, how to cope with what you are confronted 
with, and I don t think we have aone enough. I don*t think there 
has been near enough leadership on the part of Government for 
this cop out that is religious, or separate church and State. 

There are a lot of practical philosophies out there and you can 
live with. 

Senator Denton, The separation of church and State, the way 
that was written, I think it was that the Federal Government shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of a religion. At the 
time that was written, almost every colony in the United States 
had its own intense religion as the State religion, if you -will, of 
that colony. v 
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There was no question in the minds of our Founding Fathers 
when they wrote the Declaration and the Ck)nstitution that this 
was one Nation under God. The present interpretation of what is 
meant by separation jf church and State is not consistent with the 
way they wrote the First Amendment. 

Mr. Forte. Senator, you and I know that this building and a 
whole bunch of them here in Washington are dedicated to law, and 
there are really only 10 of them. 

So I would like to agree, I guess, with that, but I guess it is far 
more difficult than I understand. 
Senator Denton. Dr. North. 

Dr. North. How many people know about the Deluter law? 
When this country was originated, the reason children were taught 
to read was so they could read the Bible. That wasn't my answer. 
Senator Denton. Excuse me. Go ahead. 

Dr. North. I was just throwing that in. I have more answer. 
One of the beliefs of the Exchange Club is **One Nation under 
God." 

Senator Denton I think all of our schools then were more or 
less religiously set up. The public school system came along later. 

Dr. North. I am already in trouble for what I have said about 
the act here today, you know. I know that. I am afraid I believe in 
punitive action. I do not believe in permissiveness. I think that the 
major problem in this country toda^ is the fact that we have 
become so obsessed with the rights of minorities and the rights of 
the few that we have forgotten the rights of the many, which is the 
general American public, and I think this is what has happened. 

I don't believe you should leave drug pushers alone because you 
are out for the big man. I believe if you put the pusher away for 25 
years, the big man couldn't hire a pusher. 

As long as we keep feeding innocent children up from the bottom' 
into the rot at the top I don t think we. can do anything more than 
we are doing now. 

As a doctor, I know that criminals have a differer^ philosophy 
than you have or than I have. Penologists say there is ho place any 
more for jails. Baloney, in Jackson, we just had a policeman shot 
by a man who had escaped from a mental institution, who had shot 
a p>oliceman and 12 other people before. He had no business being 
there. ^ ^ 

When we allow pornography, and allow our children to grow up 
with this, and Such thinking a®^that homosexuality is just another 
variation t)f normal, that crirne/is all right, we will never' improve 
the situation. ■ 'jC^ 

If they start good, which*^ isn't likely, because they are being 
raised by these people up here in the rot level, but if they start 
good, they are going to ^et lost along the way. I think we need to 
be punitive at the top, so that when a child looks from where he 
stands at the bottom and says, ''Boy, if I do that, I am going to get 
nailed for it," he'll think twice about it. 
• Then he will have respect for the law, and then we sneak in on 

him with God and morality and integrity and all that, because 
children are sponges, ar^d you can give them that. But you can't 
feed a child garbage from the bottom up and have him be anything 
but garbage. 
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A real criminal cannot be rehabilitated. Medicklly, online drug 
^addict in a thousand comes off and stays off There is no program 
funded by you, me or anybody else that is going to rehabilitate a 
drunk or an addict, and you are poUring money down the same rat 
hole. You cannot do it. 

Senator Denton. I don't think you meant to imply that too much 
emphasis is given to minority rights. 

The only minority we are speaking of has no color or race, but 
the minority which is effective in guiding our policies now, which 
do not believe as the three of you think and as I believe, that self- 
discipline is necessary. In fact, luxurj^— I ipean freedom is a luxury 
of self^liscipine, and the only traditional source of that that has 
ever worked is some kind of belief that our Founding Fathers 
believed in, God, and accountability for our own behavior. I have 
not found any shortage of religious belief in that sense among 
blacks, Indians, or any other, and I am sure you didn't want to 
imply that. , 

Dr. North. I have nothing against a minority. What I mean is 
that if the country as a whole becomes so obscessed with individual 
rights and minority rights that the majority of the people- — 

Senator Denton. Which includes those minorities. 

Dr. North. You said somethinif ?lse a minute ago, too, about 
nobody would ever survive, I have r0ad there is a cycle where you 
start a Nation with absolutely nothing, and you build and put up 
the mud hut, and you gpt a horse and a buggy, and an^automobile, 
^ and it is a circle, and it goes on and on. Then you begin to get fat 
and careless and complacent and sloppy. Three years ago, they ran 
a poll in this country, and 70 percent of the so-called Americans 
said "I would rather be Red than dead.*' Then you come down to 
the bottom of the cycle, and your Nation i^ gone, and this has 
happened to every Nation before us in the history of mankind and 
we nave come right around here and we are right about here, and 
it scares me to death. 

Senator Denton. Me, too. 

Mrs. Quinton? 

Mrs. Quinton. I think some of what happens to people starts in 
the family, and I don't know, this may be a little bit off what you 
kre asking, but I would really like to see the Government take a 
more active role in supporting and directing family life. 

You tnade a very interesting comment, and the one thing you 
never learn with all your education is how to be a parent, how to 
help your children grow and survive. None of us have really had 
the education for that. F think with all the money we ^pei^d, it is 
always after the fact. It is always with the problems, and wVdon^t 
^ spend enough to straighten them out. 

You kjnow, any effort that could^be made to strengthen families 
as a whole and enhance their abilfty to bring up their children so 
that they can have the kind of values and the kind of morals that 
we all would like to see. 

When I think about the 100,000 children in this country who do 
not have families, I get very upset about it. It says something about 
this country's lack of interest m families and children, and then we 
wonder why we have the kinds of problems that we have, why the 
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When we l^t these kids, with no parents-^I- m sorry. ^^ 

Senator Denton. I have said this before in the heariiigs, that^ 
there are only two requirements according to H: G. Wells, and 
Toynbee, for civilization: One is agriculture and the other is family. 

In this Nation, in every other society, those families out there 
are like a lot of little hot houses in which are being bred not only 
future citizens, but -future parents, and there is no substitute for 
the love and the value impartation which is carried on in those hot 
houses when they are healthy. 

The health and the number of those hot houses is under gross 
state of deterioration, and it u^psets me, too, Mrs. Quinton, and I 
don't think we are addressing the problem. I don't think we are 
facing it. / 

Dr. North. Could I say one word to Mr,- Forte? 

As a* doctor, I believe in evaluation, too. In fact, I am going to 
fully evaluate the pain in your right lower quadrant, and look at 
your blood count, but after I evaluate it, I am going to take that 
appendix out, if it is hot. 

Mr. Forte. OK. 

Senator Denton. My iast point to you witnesses: What programs ^ 
funded by DHEW using the funds provided by' title I have been 
very worthwhile and which projects have been useless? 

You have already said. Mr North, that you think research and 
.so forth is pursuit of the mastery of the obvious, or the futile, but if 
you care to make any other comments, go ahead. 

Dr. North. I think it has served its purpose. I think it has done a 
beautiful job in serving its purpose. I think there is a limit to how 
far you can research. 

Now let's do something for the child. I really don't know enough 
*about aH th|L^acts, and I am not sure I am even answering you 
correctly. AIn know is what we have been utilizing is the title XX, 
and the Exchange Club itself doesn't get into title XX. The Ex- 
change Club is the oldest national mens organization in this coun- 
try. We are 70 years old. But when we set up the board of directors 
of a SCAN center, they apply for title XX, so our national organiza- 
tion does not get into it. 

But the title XX money has been the saving thing for us, and^^I 
hope will continued to be for a little while yet until we can get the 
money elsewhere. * 

Senator Denjon. Mr. Forte? y 
^Nlr. Forte. I think there have been several demonstration pro- 
jects. I think Parents Anonymous goes(aown the tubes if this act 
goes, I think the programs that Dr. North is involved in are not 
really primarily prevention. They are still doing something about 
their hurts that has to be done, but I think something has to be 
done to learn how we can prevent it. 

We are still buildtng the:^implements and devices to keep 'kids 
walking, but maybe Sabin, or some doctor, is going to come up with 
• some kind of prevention. Whether that— that obviously wouldn't be* 
a vaccination, but out there someplace is the answer, and I think 
we ought to keep looking. 

Dr. North. It is a vicious circle* because abused children grow up 
to be abusive parents. The only way I can see now is to treat 
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100,000 children, and they grow up to be parents who won't be 
abusive. You are preventing it m a rather obtuse way. 

Mr. Forte. I agree with you 9 100 percent, but I don't see it as 
either/or. 

Dr. North. We are a society, and society will not beat their 
children. That is what the Senator is saying, and that is tough. 

Senator Denton. Mrs. Quinton, would you share with us some 
specific action§ taken by the Adoption Resource Center that facili- 
tated the adoption of more children from foster care into adoptive 
families? Can you cite those in the six states which are part of your 
center's efforts? 

Mrs. Quinton. One of the interesting things we have done, we 
hav'e been able to award money to adoptive parent groups. These 
are volunteer groups of parents who have adopted children. and 
who support each other and also support agency programs. We 
were able to give a number of such groups in our region — we gave 
10 groups — the sum of about $23,000, so that they could develop 
their own projects around whatever was going on in their State 
that needed assistance. ' 

In Connecticut, the group there worked very closely withlthe 
State agency in order to* screen people who were interested in 
adoptions, tell them what it was all about, get them interestedJand 
Once they had children placed with th/em, those other parents acted 
as a support network. 

So by helping these groups, it expanded the agency's service, and 
we have seen a great deal of good come from this type of thing. 
They have done a lot of recruitment, they have gotten other fami- 
lies interested in it, and they have done a lot of work. A lot of the 
kids we are talking about have been, as the doctor said, in foster 
care for a long timfe, 4 to 7 years. And they have a lot of emotional 
problems, and they are not easy kids to deal with, because they 
don't trust the new family, and don*t think it will be any different 
than other families they have had. 

So the families adopting needs a great deal of support and other 
families that have adopted can/fo this. 

We have helped a number /of State agencies in designing their 
adoption programs. A couple of our StfiTtes have recently reorga- 
nized so that they were wondering which way to go, or some of 
them were really not going anywhere with adoption, and we have 
been able to help them design a program that is going to get the 
children placed. 

In addition to these request from agencies we trained about 35 
leaders, social workers, from the region, who came from all six 
States, and it was a leadership j^raining type of program, around 
adoption especially, and all of those workers will go back to their 
States and they are expected to train other workers or do some- 
thing to improve fhe system that they came from. 

We^ have a children an^d the courts project going on. We have 
comnliittees to look at what some of the problems are ^ in terms of 
the legal barriers, and all of ^hose committee^ — one in Massachu- 
setts has about 30 people on it. They are expanding the resources 
and we are enabling groups to get going themselves. ' 

We, see the Renter as a short term project anyway. We have a 5- 
year life. We are doing everything to get the system in place so 
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that when we go, things will be the way they should be, and the 
citizen groups will be there too, vou know, to lend their aid to the 
agencies, and the agencies will have a better sense of how to get 
these kids placed, so that these are some of the things that we have 
done. ^ , . 
Senator Denton. Very impfessive. 

What States have utilized your services the most and what as- 
sistance has been requested most often? 

Mrs. QuiNTON. Well, they all have looked to us for assistance. I 
would say Rhode Island nas used us quite a bit recently because we 
have helped them redesign theii: whole adoption service delivery. 

Connecticut, also, we have done a great deal in terms of training 
and improving their service delivery. 

There is a big controversy in service delivery, as there is a 
controversy about everything,' about whether adoption should be** 
done by a specialist worker, or whether the whole welfare practice 
should be done by a generalist, and we feel it is more effective to 
use a specialist. 

We nave been working with Connecticut and they have been 
shifting toward the specialist approach. Because of the chatigeover, 
Connecticut has had a 400 percent increase in the number of kids 
adopted. So they are moving in that direction. 

Senator Denton. You are called the Adoption Resource Center, 
and I understand your focus is on hard to place, special needs 
children. Perhaps you were here earlier when I raised this question 
in another context. 

Rather than wait until a child is in a foster home, do you think 
there is any practicality to the possibility of encouraging teenage ' 
girls, perhaps 13 years old, who are pregnant, with the intention of 
bringing their child to term, would it be efficacious to try to per- 
suade that child, especially if she is in dire financial straits, per- 
haps quite uneducated, to put her child up for adoption; and is 
anything being done in that direction? * , 

Mrs. QuiNTON. I hear what you are saying, and I think it has a 
lot of value. What we are concerned about, primarily, is getting the 
children placed, you know, the 10-ye€Lr old, the teenagers, the kids 
with special needs. These children liave been waiting a long time. I 
am very concerned about the issue that you mentioned . j 

Senator Denton. Excuse me. I should say that there are so manv 
parents waiting trying to adopt children, it seems so crazy to hear 
this thing about them waitfng 10 years to be adopted, and they are 
paying $20,000. 

\ Mrs. QuiNTON. The people who are waiting are waiting for 

babies. 

Senator Denton. That is why 1 am asking the question, about 

• getting them at birth. . _ o 
^ Mrs. QuiNTON. As I say, that is not our particular mission, 

because we are talking about the kids who are waiting, but t have 
been very active with a group of agencies in the Boston area which 

• are very concerned about this issue, also, and we have given re- 
sources to that group, because they are trying to do something 
about that to see if indeed these girls are considering adoption as a 
solution, or as an alternative, so that we have been working very 
closely with that group. 
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Senator Denton. It is my understanding, and I want to be cor- 
rected by my staff if this is incorrect, that the adolescent pregnan- 
cy program right now does encourage a pregnant adolescent to 
bring the child to term, usually employing the gambit of encourag- 
ing the girl to seek vocational employment so that she can raise 
the child on her own, and things like that. 

Would you find it objectionable to suggest by language that 
alters that program that they undertake to persuade the mother, 
prospective mother, to consider adoption as perhaps the best alter- 
native, or the better alternative? 

Mrs. QuiNTON. Well, I certainly think- that adoption should be 
put forth as an alternative, and much more information about 
adoption should be given to those girls. 

Today, I think there is a lot of peer pressure for a young woman 
to release the child for adoption. The peers are very much against^ 
that idea. You know, giving away a child is looked upon as being a 
terrible thing to do. 

Senator Denton. And I think the statistic is 97 percent of those 
mothers keep their children, often with catastrophic social results 
for them and for the child. 

Mrs. QuiNTON. I agree. I think there needs to be a lot more 
positive — they need to hear much more positive things about adop- 
tion, and I think that is why we have gotten so involved with this 
particular group in the Boston area, because I don't think it is 
maybe offered enough. I don't think they should be forced in any 
direction, but I think they need to know the alternatives, they need 
to talk with the adoptive parents, and need to get a more realistic 
view of what that would mean for the child and a better idea of 
what their life would be. 

Senator Denton. I want to thank all three of you very much for 
your testimony. 

Mrs. QuLNTON. Thank you. 

Senator Denton. It is with pleasure that I introduce our next 
and final panel today, who will speak to the Native American 
Programs Act. 

Mr. Edward Tullis, chairman of the Poarch Band of Creek Indif^ 
ans from my own home State of Alabama. Mr. Tullis is speaking on 
behalf of the National Congress of American Indians. I am very 
pleased to have you with us today, sir. 

Father Theodore Zuern, associate director of the National Office 
of Jesuit Social Ministries; and is a consultant to the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions. ^ 

I had some Jesuit education, Father, for which you don't have to 
accept responsibility. 

They have a joke here, I am reminded of an inquiry made of a 
Jesuit. "Father, is it true that the Jesuits always answer a question 
with a question?" 

To which the priest replied, "You don't really believe that, do 
you?" 

(Laughter.) * , 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD TILLIS, CHAIRMAN, POARCH BAND 
OF (REEK INDIANS OF ATMORE, ALA.. ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY RONALD ANDRADE. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS; AND WAYNE F. JUNEAU. 
STAFF RESEARCHER; AND REV. THEODORE ZUERN. SJ.. AS- 
SO( lATE DIRE("rOR. N^ATIONAL OFFICE OF JESUIT SOCIAL 
MINISTRIES; CONSULTANT. BUREAU OF CATHOLIC INDIAN 
MISSIONS. A PANEL 

Senator Benton. Mr. TuUis, would you introduce your compan- 
ions? 

Mr. TuLLis. Thanlf you, Senator. 

I have with me Ron Andrade, who is the executive director of the 
National Congress of American Indians, and with him is Mr. 
Wayne Juneau, who is staff researcher with the national congress. 

I asked them to come with me today in case there were questions 
that needed more information than I have available with me. They 
are there to cover that. 

Senator DfiNTON. Would you proceed? 

Welcome, gentlemen. Would you proceed with your statement. 
Mr. TuUis. 

Mr. TuLLis. Yes. sir; first of all. I would like to take a moment to 
tell you that on behalf of the Poarch Band of Creeks and a whole 
multitude of other people in the S^g^ of Alabama. I have had a 
number of expressions to relay to you on our appreciation for your 
being in this position of leadership that you have in the Congress 
and the fact that you have taken on responsibility and we support 
your efforts very highly and we appreciate your being here. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very kindly, sir, 

Mr. TuLLis. As the Chairman said, mv name is Eddie TuUis. I am 
the Southeastern vice president of the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, and serve as chairman of the Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians of Atmore. Ala. 

The National Congress of American Indians is the oldest and 
largest national Indian organization in the country, compiled of 
over 160 tribal governments throughout the country with in excess 
of 400,000 menibers. As a result, we represent a majority of the 
Indians in the United States both federally recognized reservation 
Indians as well as some of those Indians who reside in urban, off- 
reservation areas, as well as in a number of rural areas in the 
United States. 

Our membership is concerned with the reauthorization of the 
ANA program and the division of human services of HENV. 

We are vitally concerned because this agency has provided tribes 
an organization with some of the first flexible money and innova- 
tive programs that have been provided to American Indians in a 
number of years. ANA has fostered efforts in senior citizens affairs, 
Indian welfare, and has been in the forefront of supporting those 
tribal groups which are in the process of complying with a new 
division of the bureau, of Indian Affairs project, 

My tribe, of course, happens to fall in the category of one of the 
groups that is being helped by the Administration of Native Ameri- 
cans. We are in the process, as the Chairman is aware, of revoking 
that relationship with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and itJs 
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through the efforts and financial assistance from the Administra- 
tion of Native Americans that we were able to do that. 

The national congress has supported for a number of years now, 
since its start, 'the OfTice of the Administration, we see the fact 
that this office has been able to direct its resources to address some 
of the problems that no other department of the Federal Govern- 
ment had the resources to address. 

While we do support it, and while we support the reauthorization 
of it^ there are three areas that we would like to go on record as 
. having a comment on. Some of them will not be the most popular, I 
am sure, in these -times, but it is something we feel needs to be 
brought to the attention of this committee and to the staff, and it 
is something that we appreciate the fact that you would look into. 

One of them is that the administration has offered separate 
authorization for the ANA program. This we support very highly, 
and we feel that the Administration for Native Americans, is a 
section, I think, of the old EOA Act. We think it should be separat- 
ed out for special authorization, because we feel this is a program 
that has provided services on a government-to-government 'relation- 
ship with tribal groups. 

We would like to see it separated out so that people will begin to 
realize that it is providing services to American Indians, and that 
it can be held accountable to the services it is providing to Ameri- 
can Indians. We support very highly the separation. 

The next thing is that we are vitally concerned about the fact 
that though the administration has offered separate authorization 
for this, they have only offered it for a 2-year extension. While we 
fully concur- in congressional review and congressional evaluation 
of programs, we feel that reauthorization for a two-year period puts 
a tremendous strain on the Indian tribes at this particular time, 
and one of ihe overriding issues for that is for the last couple of 
years, one of the real big items in American Indian communities 
has been to provide pr to establish a planning process for those 
tribes, particularly in the area of economic development. 

A lot of the small tribes are iust conipleting thpir plans, or hired 
the staff planners who are looking at some of the 2-year or S-year 

[)lans of some of the tribes. So we feel a 2-year extension of this 
egislati»n, while we certainly support that, we' would like to see 
that extension so that |those tribal groups will realize there is 
funding aj^ailable for an extended period of time to try to imple- 
ment some of the things that have been done in the last year or so. 
We would like to see a Jonger extension of it, if possible. 
The third area that we are concerned with is, and we all support 
the fact that the administration is seeking to address the economic 
situation in the country, we feel strongly that ANA has been one of 
the groups that has, in the past, not snared in the increases that 
the other departments in the Federal Government have. We realize 
that the administratioji is asking for a $28 million level for this 
office for the next year. We feel that it would be very detrimental 
to some of the smaller groups in the country if there is a reduction 
in their fundit^g. 

We realize that the funding level for ANA has been at $32 
milliqn for— $33.8 million —for a number of years, and it has not 
had an increase in its budget since 1974. We would like to see the 
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office funded at the level that was projected for 1977, which at that 
time was $37 million. It was never Raised to $37 million, We would 
like the staff to do some serious consideration, Senator, at whether 
or not a decrease in this small amount of money will have a 
significant impact in the Indian country. 

Those are the areas that we feel we would like for you and the 
staff to look into, and we stand ready to provide some 
to the staff and to try to encourage that evaluation of the ANA 

program. , • n 4 * 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today, and we will try to 
answer any questions that either you or the staff may have for us. 
* (The prepared statement of Mr. TuUis follows:] 
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UllTTM StATDtENT Of TlUC RATIONAL CONC»lS 07 AHCRICAN XNDXAKS (NCAI) 
ON THE NATlVi; AUKH iCAN.fKfJCtlAflS ACT AND THE ECOfiOMIC OPPORfUNITY ACT 
or 1964. OKFOHt. ^m SKNAIK bUiCOMMITTEE ON AC INC, FA^UY AND IfUMAN 
SCRVICES, COrtllTTEK ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOUKCES. (April 23, IVSi; 



fha National Congraaa of American Indiana INCAI) la tha oldaat and largeat 
national Indian organlxatlon In Aaarlcan rapraaantlng ovar 160 tribal fiovam- 
■anta vhoaa coablnad anrollncnt nuabara ovar 4U0,U00 Indian paopla. NCAI 
la vitally concarnad with raauchorlzatlon for tha Adalnlatratlon for Naclva 
Aaarlcana (ANA), Thla of flea provldaa aupport to tribal govonuMnCa and to 
off^raaarvac Ion Indian peopla throughout tha Nation. Tha Adnlnlac rat Ion for 
Natlva Aaarlcana, wfth a bud);ftt of allghtly under W million, la cha only 
non-catogorlcal program within tha Dapartaant of Haalth and Huwian Sarvlcaa (HHS) 
authorized to aorve Indian poopla. Thla la out of a total HHS budget of over 
9200 billion dolUra. 

It la NCAI' a undoratandlng that tho Adalnlatrat Ion haa offered to oponoor 
laglalatlmi that will Bap)irataly authorize Tltla VIII to allow for tho continua- 
tion of Mi A. The Wat lonaVXonjj/eaa^ o/ Apia r 1 can t nd I an o unoq^u 1 v oc a 1 ly o ^gjj " 
thlti pocltlon. Tho continuation of AfiA la aaaentla| for Indian p^ogrann 
bacauoc of tho flexible nature &( Ita funding approach, and bccauae AfU. 
originally tha Indian dlvlalon within tho old Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) , 
waa the flr«i Indian office to provide aupport for trlbally-dcslgneil nnd oper.uod 
prograaa baaed on Indian- Ident 1 f lad nceda and priori tlaa. 

Tha ANA prograo U not only flexible. It haa baen creative and Innovative 
aa well ao bclne highly coot-affective. ANA waa the flrat Indian office to 
provlda oupport far I nd 1 an - AdraJ "Jo t orod Head Start prograna . for cldarly out- 
raach and nutrition prograia*. for proerana to coabat alcohol and drup abuoe. 
and (or the l^lghly effecjtlva Cotmunlty Health Raproaentatlvc outreafh proRram. 
Slnca tholr Inception, all of theaa prograaa have apun off or bacoma Inat 1 tut lonal- 
liad undfr othar a^anclaa and departnanta. 
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AHA hmm tiao t>«»n. and tclll It* ■ mm^or tourc* of support for tribal 
govariMnta w«ll as for cha fov«mln» bodUs of oth«r IndUn groups and 
organUadons. ANA provldsd th« InltUl support for tuch tribal institutions 
as Indian Housing Authorities, for Health and Education Co«lttc«s or Boards, 
and for rjatural R«8ourc« and Environmental Planning Co«»lttees. Furthcrnoro, 
■any grantees usv ANA funds for th» planning and administration of other 
prograM. And It Is noteworthy that ANA. with ths snallsst Indian office 
budgst. provides the grsatsoC aiaount of training and tschnlcal aoslotanco of 
sny Indian office. 

Another wajor emphAols of ANA Is tha dsslgn of Its Urban Indian Prograo. 
ANA provldeo fundo for "Core adolnlstratlon" to urban centers. Center ataff 
aaslst urbaS Indian pcopls with gaining access to general social oervlce 
dallvsry systems provided by state and local gov.mtsento and private agonclco. 
AHA funds sor» (52 urbsn Indian centsrs for slightly over $i «llllon. th« 
cen&srs oerva an ext o»o of 200. OUO urb^n Indian people and have Concratod ^ 
rcsourcoo well r.ver olx tlnas ANA's urban centers budget. That U. the urban 
csntor* receive progroo tjronto fron federal, state and local aeoncloo f"*" 
enploytMJnt . health, education and othut -oc lal service Rjogrann. The iontvrn 
slso operoto food tKinkn. health cllnlco. clothes clooeto. and pfovlde other 
«iMrgsn(.y aorvlioo ouch ao houolng or temporary welfare oervUeo. n»lo U 
dona primarily with volunteer otaff and public donatlona. 

Thase Jiro but a few of the reooons thot Tl t le V 1 1 1 ohould PXt^napd, 
AKA's pragran lo flexible. Innovative and Poet effettWe. but tnorc- lnp..rtflnt Iv . 
It has been and^ntlnueo to be tUe forerunner In the Inplccaentat l-n of LndU i 
sal f >det«ni.lnat Ion . 

Tha sxtanalon of Title VIII Is crltlcafSo the whole of the Natlon'o 
Indian population. MiA hao as Ito constlti^ency or sarvlc. popiUation federally" 
racognU.d tribes, a consortia of onall trlbeo whUh would othervUe be nefvlcited. 
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State racognized, rural and url^an Indian groupa and organlz«tiona . Furthermore 
ANA has been instrumental in aaalating numeroua unorganized and unrecognized 
trlbea with becoming organized thereby helping them gain a sense of community 

. . , / ■ ■ 

and atructure* 

The Title VIII program Is unique In Its miaalon. In Ita history. In terms 
of the status of the people and conmunltlea It aerves, and In Ita place In 
the preaent law. For all these reasons, the Native Amerld^n Programs Act 
ahould be considered separate and apart from other legislation pending before 

V, 

the Comoittee. . 

Title VIII has. a unique miaalon: to promote the economic and social^ 
aelf-suf f Iclency of Indian people and their comraunltlea. The dependency 
relatlonahlp between Indian people and the federal government Is well known. 
So are thejf^Jkults of that dependency: a people with the poorest aoclal" 



economlc l^tatus of any group In the American population. ANA la the only 



I 

■tatus of 

federal agency that exlsta apeclflcally to change thla relationship from one 

of dependency to one of self -sufficiency. . 

ANA and the projects which ^t supports have approached this mission in 

three very important ways: 

o First, by providing both tribal governments and of f -reservation 
Indian organizations with the core funding with which grantees 
can build baaic program delivery capability. ANA*s funds are 
the "glue money'* that enable grantees to successfully plan, 
implement, control and evaluate the services going to their 
constituents — sei«ie«/°^ovided almoat entirely through non- 
ANA funda. 

o Second, by providing both tribal governments and of f -reservation 
Indian organizations with funda to fill the gapa in baaic economic 
community and human development aervices that have resulted from 
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th« uacoapr«h«nslv«iMa« of ochar pirogirau ••rvinf Indi«o poopl*. 
o Third » by tlvlhg crlb«i govarnacnt* and otbar sr«nc««« an assured 
Imwml of cooclnuous fuiiMns^that sziablss thsa to dsslgn thslr 
own solutions to Cbslr problsm rstbsr than bsvlng s distant 
burssucrscy iaposs s progrsa on thsa. 
AllA*s spproscb to its mission of pronoting sslf-suf f icisncy hss, ovsr ths 
yters* dirsctly rssultsd in Mjor brssktbroughs in ths sbillty of Indisn 
organitstions to asst ths assds of Indiso psopls. Beginning with its days 
vltbio 0I0» ANA WM tbs first progra tot 

o Frovids rssourcss dirsctly to tribal govsroMnts that thsy 
e could uaa at tbtfir own diacratioo. Thia vaa a a tap that 

lad tha way to tha 1970 Praaidantial mm999g9 on Indian aalf- 
datarainatioo — a policy officially adoptad by tha Congraaa 
in 1974 aa tha Indian Salf->DatarBlnation Act. 
o Kacognlsa tha unlqua pa^laaa aff acting Indian, paopla living 
out a Ida raaarvatloo bound aria a by creating an Indian-con troll ad 
^ aarvipa dallvary organization — tha urban Indian cantar — 

to addraaa tha naada of thla portion of tha, Indian population. 
<^ Foatar tha aatabliahnant of Intar-trlbal organizations which 
could control tha aarvlcaa provided to eaaller trlbee vhoee 
populetione would otharviee be unable to pertlclpete In Miny 
federel prograaa. ' ^ 1 

o Make a epecial effort to recognize the neede of Indlen comMnltlce 
that have baen denied federel eervlcae for dacadae daeplte the v^js 

•9 

eolean proaieea- made by the United Statee Covemnant to our 
ancaatore. 

Coneie tent with itf mandate In Title VIir> AHA (and Ite predeceeeor program) 
hae baen eble to build thlm record of Innovation and eervlce deeplte prectlcally*- 
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mo wooty ^cmjm of Ciio fAccora Ch«C mmkm Its conC|,f»d|Ca y^ttml to Indian tvlb«a 
md organlutloos I 1) c?m cootlnulcy of lu financdp MsUCanca, and 2} cha 
f InlbUlty with vhlch tbasa funda can bo uaad ^ dt^ifn^ Local aoluelona 
CO IbcAl probloMi. ."^ / 

AHA haa oparacod froa Flacal Yaor 1974 (bo pr^aant cIm on an annual 

• '' » . 

bitdgoc In tiM $J2 BllUon Co 9J3.U aillloo pvaft** '7'** funda now go Co alwac 
200 crlbal tovarnaonca, InCar-crlbal orgai4ta<;ijraa, .urban Indian canCara, and 
ocbor Indian and Itaclva AMrican orsanls4tia||L aaaa aonax aupporca a 

«odosc Cachnlcal aaalacaoca afforc and 4 fm^mrctt and davonaCraClon prograa 
mm vail. Each AHA granCaa auac caka Ita mjfmll a«ounC of funda and lavaraga 
IC imtxf Claaa ovar by aCCracclng ocbar fl^«ral, aCfCa, and local public and 
prlvaCa raauurcaa In ordar Co aaac Cba KH^* of conaclCuCanCa and Co 
a^anca along lea own eboaan pacb Co M^f<^uff ^Clancy . 

Uhlla ANA granCaaa and AHA iCaalf mrm juaClflably proud of whaC Chla ] 
a««ll aaotac of funding haa accopplif jiad , wa auac poinC ouC Chac Cha program 
hafgl valid claia Co an incraaaa in ita budgoc. Sinca ANA' a prograa laval 
^rMChad $32 million in FY 1974, a Ifiv^l vary naar iCa ctirranC 933.8 million 
lavol and confidarably abova Cha $)(i million laval projaccad in cha Praaidanc'a 
budgac raquaac for naxc fiacal ya^r. 

o InflaCioo haa incra««ad cha coaC of providing aarvicaa by 
ovar 35X; 

o Tha nCasbar of Indi«^ p^opla counCad by Cha Canaua turaau 
^ baa gona up 71I( »ttd 

3 

o ANA* a aCaCuCory J^aaponaibiliCiaa hava axpandcd Co Includa Indian 
^ and NaCiva Ama^Can groupa and concama noC pravloualy recocnlzed 

by Ch« fadarm^govammanC. 
For ail Chaaa raaaona^ va faal ChaC a modaaC incraaaa in Cha laval of 
ANA^a program ia mora juaCifiad. ^tCAI would raquoaC Chac cha ANA budgac 
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W lucrMs^ to 137 ttllilM tov Fiscal t—t 1H2« Aa a MliiiMa, wa^vbuU 
r«^Mat chat tha budtat ba raatora4 to cba |33.t vlUiott laval authorisad 
for Fiscal Yaar Ml, Tha Incraaaa of f3.2 »illlon to a laval of 137 alllloii 
«oul4 conatltuta a lOX Incraaaa In tha AHA budtat for Fiscal Yaar IWl. 
AMltiooal'iV, wa bava tbasa co«ita wmd race— s art iticmat 

1. Tba Aaainiacration has offarad to saparataly raautborlca 
tha Adidniatratloa for Ksciva Awrlcana. Ua vhoUbaartadly 
aisp^rt tha Idaa of separata lcti«l«tlo«. Ua faal that 
99fAT»tM raautborisatioa will racosnlsa that AHA la ^Intandad 
to aupport fovaroMnta aada up of Indlaa paopla. AXA aupporta 
Indian nations that, aceordini to tha Unltad Sutas Supra— 
Court, hara coatinuing attributaa of Inharaot aovaralgnty auch 
as tba right to daUnHna aaidiarabip} tba pouar ta apply Indian 
cuatOM/Iav md tribal Juriadiction to dovaatU ralatiansj 

tha poiMT to axcluda non aawbara froa tribal tarritoryi 
jufiadiccion ovar property of aaabara, and adalniatration of 
. juatica. 

2. ttavara conca road that tba Advloiatration iiaa of farad only a 
two-yaar pariod for raauthorisation. Ua faal that thia ia too 
abort a ti— . Tha trlbaa and orgsnisationa ara attanpting 

to plan and davalpp^ tha Indian eoawnitiaa which will avantually 
iaaa to aaif-^fficianoy/ Thia ia vary hard to do within a 
cwo-yaar pariod. Tha twt>Fyaar pariod doa^ not allow «uf f iciant 
tlM to build atability "that tribaa naad if thay ara to 
build salf-auatalning acono«iaa. Inataad, wa would raquaft a 
fiva-yaar raauthorisation for AHA. Thia, wa faal, will adaquataly 
allow tha tribal govam—nta to plan, in conjunction with AHA, 
thair davaldp—nt and chair futura. , 
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IntToduction 

A. Degpgriphic Infbra>ticn on Indians 

1. Population 

o Hie Indim population is growing very nq>idly. 
In 1900 the Indian population w«3 only 237,000. 
By 1960 the Indian popuU^ion had grown to 
524,000 and byr 1970 to 793,000. ifc 1980 
estimate is 1,400,000 Indians, approxiMtely 
one-half living on reservrntions. 

o Tho Indian population is veiy yoiiig. The 
■odian >g9 of the Indian jpoptdation is 20 
while ;che modian age of uie general population 
is 28. 

o Average life ejqwctancy at birth is 60.7 years 
for Indltti males and 71.2 years for Indian 
foamles, coofMured with 67.1 years and 74.8 
years for the iWted Sutts population, 
respectively. . 

2. Hpalth ' 

o ^stantial iflfyroVenent in the health of Indian 
people has occurred since responsibility for 
Indian health was transferred from Interior to 
CNEHf in 1955. Between 1955 and 1974 Indian 
Infant mortality docljmd by 71t, nearly twice 
the decline fbr the overall United States 
population. Indian infant mortality is still 
slightly above the national avenge. 

o While progress has been made, Indian people 
still suffer disproportionately from a number 
of illnesses, e.g. tuberculosis victimizes 
Indian people at a rate nine times thmt of 
non- Indian people; otitis media (inflammation 
of the inner ear which can lead to deafness/ 
has almost disappeared among the general 
population but its incidence among Indian 
people has increased by 2001 since 1962. 
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o 

. Accidents and diseases of the heart are the leading causes 
of death among Indians. Indian «OTtality by accidents is 
over three tiaes greater than that of ncn- Indians; 
cirrhosis of the liver nearly four and one -half times greater; 
by influenza and pne\wnia one and one-half times greater; 
b/ diabetes mellituf nearly two times as great; and by 
tuberculosis six and one-half times greater. ^ 

^ Gnvlronmental health conditions .of Indians lag those of 
other rural Americans, The 1970 census foind that two of 
three reservation Indians lacked running vater eight 
times the rate for rural Americans; att in two lacked 
toilets — 3k times the rate for rural Americans. 

^ Little reliable data exists regarding the prevalent of 
developBMmtal disabilities, mental retardation and 
hipKlicaps among Indian people. 

Education 

^ The 1970 Census data indicate that Indians lag behind non- 
Indians in educational attainment. There is a continuing 
critical need, for Indians trained in health and biological 
sciences, me4icine, physical sciences, engineering, business 
administration and accounting. However: 

^ American men overall 'are four times more 
likely than Indian weft to have four or 
^ more years of college, 

^ American women are three times more 
likely than Indian women to have four or 
more years of college. 

Incoaie and Enployment 

^ One in two reservation Indians, and one in three of all Indians, 
live in poverty (the former is four times, and the latter, three 
times the national rate). 

^ The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates uneaployment among 
Indian pegple on or near reservations to be 3SI - 40t, 

Resources 

r 

^ A minority of Indian tribes own substantial natural resources, 
including timber, farmland, grazing land and a sizeable pro- 
portion of the nation *s energy resources. The Indian^tribes 
vdth resources are attempting to assure control of the 
development of their resources. 
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ANA BUDGET 

(Dollars in Thousands) 

FY 1980 • FY 1981 



■ " ■ 


No, 


Amount 




Amount 


Financial Assistance Grants 










Reservation Projects 


80 


$16,060 


84 


$16,710 


Urban, Special and 










Off-Reservation Projects 


105 


10,705 


104 


« 10,055 


Aiasl<a Natives 


14 


1,085 


14 


1,085 


Native i*lawaiians . 


3 


1,150 


3 


1,150 


Training and Teciinical Assistance 


12 


3,100 


12 


3,100 


Research, Demonstration & 










Evaluation 


_J 


. 1,700 


8 


1,700 


Total 


222 


$33,800 


225 . 


$33,800 
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ANA APPROPRIATIOIMS FY1976-1980 

(Actual and Constant Dollars) 

40,000 

35,0001: ^ ^ -A 33,800 



^ 30,000 

1 25,C 

I 20,000 
o 



5,000 
0 







» 


0 


6 


33,000 

- 


0 

33,000 


0 

33.000 


33,000 




19.280 
- 


18.300 


17.260 


15,600 






... 1 


1 


1 





1976 , 1977 
1 Appropriation 



14.270 



1978 1979 1980 

Constant Dbl(ar8^967 Baae Year 

2uo 



RAPID INDIAiM 
POPULATION GROWTH 
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Actual 


Estimate 


FY1980 


Administration for Native Americans 


$ 33.0 


$ 33.8 


41 


Indian Head Start 


22.8 . 


25.3 


6 


Indian Health Service % 






10 708 


Indian Alcoholism Program (NIAAA) 


. 7.9 


5.0 


4 


Indian Elderly Program (AoA) 


0 


6.0 


2 


Office of Indian Education* 


' 71.7 


76.0 


61 


Contract Program for 
Vocational Education* 


5.4 


5.9 


1 


, Education for the Handicapped* 


5.6 


8.0 


0 


*To Become Part of the Department of Education 


$715.6 


$783.9 

4 


10,823 
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iflKXvzsmnoii for katzve ahehicahs 



1U2 

Itai Urvlatd 



XncrMs* or 



MdsocIaI 
CtMntM 



29,000,000 



26,300,000 



-2,700,000 



Tralniag and 

TaehaicaX 

JMiacasea 



3,100,000 



^4 




000 



«2, 100,000 



iMureb, 

DMOOicraclon, 

aaSrCvmluaclon 



1.700.000 
133,000,000 



700.000 
928,000,000 



-1.000 1000 
-5,800,000 



The ij^lnlacraclon for Haclva AmaricAtui provldas supporc co 
laeiva Aoarlcan groupa co Isprova cha quail cy of Ufa for * 
Xativa Aaaricana and to inprova^ tha aanagcaanc capablUclas 
of lodlan crlbaa and ochar Haciva Anarlcan^ organizaclons* 
A auacalnad Fadaral cocalnitQC co 'modal ana aconomlc 
davalopnanc la naadad iinca Maclva Amarlcana adll lag 
behind cha ganaral populaclon in such ataaa si amplo^anc, 
locoM, aducAtlon, and haalcb. Th^, sarrica populaclon 
inbludaa Aaarlean Indiana, Hattallan Maclvaa and AlaalcBp' 
laeivaa. - , 

Tha prograa objaecliraa thac ara almad at ptbooclng social 
tmd aconoBlc aalf-suffleltncy for Naclva Amaricang arf : 
(1) cha davalopMoc of social inacleuclooa and tfadva 
iaarican laadarahllp in vaya chac anhanca cha capaclcy of 
laciTS Aaaricana to influanca chair aoclal anvironaanc* and 
Cha aarvlcaa co which tljjr ara antltlad; (2) tha raalitatlon 
of tha ^1 banaflt frora Hativa Aaarican rasoutcta, both 
potantial and actual, through aconomie davalopaanc* 
Frofraaa In cha araa of acono«lc davalop^nc i» critical co 
addtaaalng cha fnndaaancal cauaaa of cha acuca and chronic 
aoelAl problaaa found Aitong Matlva Anarlcana; (3) tha 
tUaiaatloa of gapa la adnrleaa aa a raault of Jnrladle* 
dooal aablgultlaa, uaclaar araaa of prograa raaponalblllty, 
AiacrlBlnation, and fragaantad prograa afforta, ix% ordar to 
bisil4 tha foundation for laprovaaant In tha dallvarr of 
teaaa daval^paant aanrlcaa. A pdority la to aaalat 
Bativa Aoarlcan groupa aatabliah and aalntaln tha aachanlaaa 
aaadad for planning and coordinating both Fadaral and non- 
Fadaral raaourcaa. Tha afforta ralating to Indiana and 
Alaakan Kativa groupa ara diraeely aupportiva of tha 
FMaral policy pf Indian •alf-datarain%tion. Tha 
AdaiolaCration for Kativa Aaaricana providaa diract 
fondlng to Indian tribaa and !f«dva Aaarican organiieationa 
and la raapooalva to local priorldaa. 
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^Jaiai<craticm for lUtiif Am mvicmtm 
yipmoclal hmmiMttaicm Cruf ^ 

Mtborlslag l««l«l«tlon - nmtUm African Profram* Act of 
mm Modad (P.L. 95-568) S«c. a03 

lfd2 

C»r«ne r«<iu..e... $29,000,000 .WdJOO.pOO 

tropoaad chang.... -3.*00 . 000 

lavlaad r«iUMt. 2»,000,000- 2«,300.000 

^^■Clficiclon for TT 1988 K>vl««d Uquaat. ^ • 

TtM Ad«lntttr«tlon for RmtlY* AiMrlMna oparacaa 'on tha 
orlnelpla eh«t •coaomi.c and •oclal d«valopa«nt at* 
!l«p«n<l«&c. froJ«cta aupporttd by th« /d*tal«tr«tlon for Natlva 
ia*rlc«da accMpc t» •••l«t coMaltlsa to ovjprcotM thalr 
specific •conoalc and .ocUl problM within th«lr own unlqu- 
eoot«xt. In fulfilling Ita l«fl«l«tlv« wndata to prooota 
•eooo-le -nd -ocUl a.lf-uf f Icl-ncy for Natlva ^. 
ia«lnl.tr-tlon for Natlv to-rlc-n. provld- flnancl-1 aaalatane. 
to totiy- Jt*-rle«n groupa through dlract gr«nta and Inttragency 
•tr««nt«. flnanclml aaalacanca granta to Natlva 

' iMrl^n groupb aupRort a plannad coaprahan.lva cbBounlty- 
' apaelKc apopiiach to aoclml and aconoiac davalopaant, Tha 
granta Wlndlan trlbaa anabla th«i to build and atrangthan 
thalr local inatltutlona of govamtwnt. Tha financial . 
•aalatanca provldad to prlvata non-profit Matlva AMrl<can 
organlxatlona davalopa coharant and raaponalva hunan davalopaant 
aarrleaa for Matlva Aaarlcana td urban •«>^ ^tal non- 
raaarvatlon araaa. Tha Intaragancy activity 
coordination of Ftdaral progra. afforta that ralata to aocUl 
aod aconoalc davalopaant In auch areaa aa aaployBent. enargy. , 
child ualfara. anvlron^antal and occupational haalth. aging 
and rahabUltatlon. Incraaflng tha capacity of tribal ' 
govamaenta and Ao»«mUy organlsatlona to daal with thalr 
oaada raqulraa> aultlfacatad approach that la aanaltiya to 
aha dlvaraltiafeln potantlal and atagaa of davalopaant aoong 
Ski trlbaa aXgroupa. " Tha Adalnlatratlon for Natlva Anarlcana 
^frpvldaa for flaalbla and coaprahanalva aupport to Natlva 
/ 4aarlcad coMunltlaa. / > 
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Tbm Adi&lnlstracloii for Native Americans vlll provide V^alc 
•apport chrough fdnanclal assistance grants for a national 
Vsclve American community network that Includes Indian tribes 
and non-profit N^lve Amer4.can organizations, this network 
provides the foundation and administrative structure that 
allova Native Americans to obtain publlq^and private resot^ces 
and operate s *broad spectrum of programs phat promote social 
and economic self-sufficiency. It Is by means of this grantee 
netfvork that Native American groups at the community level have 
ao organization that able to operate programs from a 

\, variety of funding sources, access htimaii development * services » V 
establish linkages with Independent programs and coordinate 
iarvlces to avoid dupllca-tlon. Without this network, other 

1. program^ and agencies attempting to target resources to 
iRatlve Americans would have to create Independently, similar 
hacvorktf within the Native American community. 

There Is a great diversity of Indian cultures^V language, 
traditions as well as legal status, size, resources, need, 
and local priorities. Consequently, there Is a need for a. 
flcadble source of Federal support in order to be responsive to 
tha uniqueness of Native American cozmsuiiltles and to promote 
Indian self-determination within the program areas of the ^ 
Department of Health ^nd Human Services. The financial 
assistance provided to Native American groups Is used in a . 
• vide variety of projects that promote economic and social 
progress* This Includes improving the ability of Indian tribes 
to' exercise the authority and responsibilities they have^ as 
entitles ^of local government* developing the organizational 
capability to operate programs funded through oth^r 
categorical funding sources, 5«tipportxng economic development 
In areas such as energy resource development, reducing Native 
American unemployment, and improving the quantity and quality 
of human development services to Native Americans. 

For Reservation Projects, the Admlnlstrdftlon for Native 
Americans' FY 1982 initiative will be directed toward 
strengthening the executive functions of the governing bodies 
of Indian tribes. A principal activity will be the creation 
of a planning and development clearinghouse capacity far Indian 
tribes. The thrust pf this effort is to coordinate the 
fragmented projects and programs on Indian reservations by 
aia is ting' ^tribes in developing a local system for coordination 
and comprehensive planning, the Indian tribes with proven 
energy resources will receive priority in this effort. The 
Administration for Native Americans is cooperating with other 
Federal agencies in the areas of employment, energy, child 
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Mlf artt, Asvlronaciital and occupacimial health, aging* , 
t^blUtation and othar'prpgraaa that co«pX«nient and^pport 
Cha Initiative. 

lha native American groupa served alao include Native 
Bavailaoa, terminated Indian tribes, non-FederaUy recognize^ 
Iii4ian tribes. State recognized Indian tribes, laoUted 
nsral non-reservation communities, metropolitan communities, 
and other Native American, gropps that have orjganized tot 
apecific purposes such as Alaskan Native non-profit 
corporations, professional and national organizations. The 
program emphasis in FT 1982 for these Native American groups 
parallels the planning and coordination Initiative for:. . / 
laaervation Project's. The program emphasis la on influencing 
the non-Nitive American institutions to develop cohej^^t, 
responsive services for Native Americans. Based upon the 
results of FY 1980 and FT 1981 research on gaps in services^ 
and evaluation of current Native Anerican centers, the 
Administration for Nitive Americans will support the 
dtf^lopment of Native American human services centers. These 
centers will serve as prototype organizations for linking and , 
acceaalng existing human servitea And establishing a coherent 
advice network to meet the needs of the Native American 
coasunitiea* 



ThJ foUowing table provides a break-out of the categories of 
Financial Assistance Grants for FY 1981 and FT 1982: 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 
>. . (DoUara in thousanda) 

FT 1981 FT 1982 

Eatlmate Revised Request 

W. Amount . . ;A550unt 

»aaervatiox\ ' t» ^'\ w 

^Projecta 82 15,000 73 13,597 

Urban, Special ' ' ' ' ^ 

and Pf f- 

Reaervatlon ^ . in A7ft 

Prolects- 101 U,695 9Q 10,678 

Alaakah ,^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kative 4 1 mn 

wSa. 199 29.000 : "9 26,300 
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tolmmtlo n of FT 1982 Revlstd Request Compared to FT 1981 ' 
Revised Eatlmate "v"' ■ ■ •• ' "~" 

Tbm FT 1982 revised request for Finsnclsl Assistance Grants 
is $26,300,000. This Is a decrease of $2,700,000 below the 
FT 1981 estlmat^. This reduction reflects the elimination 
of projects which are of a non-^cvelopracntal nature. Fundlp 
priority wUl' be given to those projects which demonstrate 
tl|a greatest potential capability for assisting Natii/e 
American organizations to progress towards self-sufficiency. 
The reduced funding will be reflected by a decrease in the 
total number of financial assistance grants. 
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fAmMmr^tttm for Wa tty Antglcana 
TgainlBK and Technical Aaalafnca 

Aatborlzlng laglaUtlon - Native American Programa Act of 1974, 
as asaaded (P. I.. 95«*368) Sac. 804 

1982 

1981 lavlaed 
Eadcace y^eguaac 

entrant reciue^t.;. $3,100.o6b $2,400,000 

Fropoeed change... — -^t^OO.OQO 

Ba^aad requaac. 3,100,000 1,000,000 

Juadflcacion for FT 1982 Rcvlaed Requeac 

The purpoae of the training and technical aaalatance under 
Section 804 la to aasiat public and private Native American . 
aftcnciea in developing, conducting and adminiaterlng projecta 
under the Native American Pxograoa Act. Thla indudea ahort- 
term in-aarvice training for .apecialized or other peraonnel 
which ia needed in connection with projecta receiving 
floanclal aaa<atance from the Adminiatration for Native 
Aaiaxicana. 

The training and technical aaalatance needa of Native^ 
Aaerican organize tiona are identified in the granteea 
annual work plana and from on-aite project monitoring. Tlift 
aaalatance provided to granteea ia tailored to enaure the 
accomplishmanta of their respective project objectives, xne 
focua ia on eatabliahing atable admlniatrative and manage- 
Mnt ayatema, the identification of long-range needs as 
wall aa reaourcea and the Improvement. of the capacities of 
Indian tribal and comraunlty-baaed organlzatlona to plan, 
develop, coordinate and Implement programa by and fo^p 
thcmaelvea. 

Tha FT 1982 training «id technical aaalatance projecta iad 
actlvltlea wUl be directed at furthering the program 
initiative under Section 803, Financial Asslatance Crsnta. 
and addressing the organizational weakne^ijpea Id^ntlfle^ in 
^annual project evaluatlona in order to aaalat granteea In the 
acccpliahmant of project objectlvea. It la through theae 
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•fforCs that Indira tribes and coanxnlty-baaad Nat^va 
iaarlcan organl^atlona will ba equlppad to lat up aound 
aaoagcaent and admlnlatratlva syatema, aspcclally In tha 
financial area which in cum will ioprove thair accountability 
and control of public and private funda. ^ The technical 
aaaiatance also focusea on itrengthening the executive 
capacitiea» -the organizational itructure, policy planning 
and overall program management sya terns. The objective is 
to Inertase the effectiveneii and impact of all program 
activities and resources through centralized planning and 
program coordination. Specialized aaaiatance Vserves to 
promote broad cozumntity participation and support and to 
acceaa lervicea heretofore not made available to Native 
Americans. In cooperation with the Office of Perionnel 
Kanagtment, Indian tribes are able to receive training 
and on-*iite technical aaaiatance in peraonnel management. > 
Comprehtnsive merit ezsployment systems are initiated and 
put in place, reault;Lng in increased itabllity and 
Isproved service delivery systems for the people. 

Explanation of Ff 198g Reviied Request Compared to FY 1981 
Raviaed Eitlmate 

Tha FT 1982 revlaed requeat ttsr Training and Technical . 
Aaaiatance is $1*000,000. This is a decreaae of $2,100,000^^ 
below the FT 1981 estimate* Thia reduction will be achieved 
through refbcuaing of the training and technical aiiiitance 
program. There will be a reduction in the number of contract! 
awarded on a • actional baeia for maintenance* type t^echnical 
aaaiatance and training. Aaaiatance will be provided to 
Hativ2 American organizaticnc enabling them to procure 
apeclal aaaiatance that ia required to provide the elected 
and management leadership with the akllla and knowledge 
needed to adminiater effectively a wide range of aervlcea and 
programs for Native Americans* Increaaed effort a will be made 
to mobilize and coordinate exiating local technical aaaiatance 
and training reaources. 
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fOminiatTmtton for Ratify Af rlctna 



it— arch. PenonatratioB and Evalqation 

Aocborlzlns legialAtlon - N*tlv« AiMrlean Prograas Act of 1974* 
mm a«ad«d (P.L. 95-566) S«c. 605 

1962 

19W , l«vl««d lilBi 

. •• ■ '' . y ' ■ .V 

Cdrrcnt r«qu««t... $X,7OO,b00 $l,70a»000 

Propo««d Chang.... 

larisad raquast. I»7(K>.000 700.000 

Jaatiflcation for FT 1982 Raviiad Ragu— t 

Support for raaaarch, dtoooatratioo and avaluatlon is providad 
to public and privata aganclaa to tait or aasiit in tha 
davalopmant of nav approachas or loaehoda that will aid in 
ovarcoving ipaclal prbbltxni o)r othatviaa furtbar social and 
aeonomlc aalf-suff iciancy for Natlwa Amaricani. ^a«a 
actlTitias ara conductad by ttaana of grants, contracts, and 
Intaragancy agraaaanti with othar Fadaral agsnciaa. 

Tha raaaarch, damonstratlon and avaluation activitias ara 
daalgnad to obtain information not currantly available on - 
Kativa Amaricana which ia uaad for program planning and 
davalopmant. Damons tration projacti mra undartakan to 
atlinilata innovations in sarvlca dalivary* plsnningt and 
■anagamant «^by Nativa Amsricans. Such activities ara undar- 
takan directly with Indian txibas aud Nativa American 
organizations or with their cooperetion. The focus is on 
enhancing the capebilitics of Native Amaricans to Influence 
their environment and to define, aa wall as echieve, their 
own economic and social goals. Cooperative #fforts with 
othar Faderel egencies serv« to marihal resources for 
problems which transcend tha boundariaa of organizational 
cseponsibilitiee. ..a 

The reeaarcb, demonstration and eveluation activities are pert 
of a broad strategy of support for the objectives of the egency 
and vUl include developing indicatore for defining and 
aeeaaeing economic end social self-sufficiency end mcesuring 
tha performance of the Adninistretion for Native Americans 
progtaa. Tronaferabla technology that can make long-renge 
Ivpxovemants in the quality of life for Netive Amaricani will 
ha Idaatifiad, and succeeeful planning and eervice dalivery 
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tjnttmm vUl b« diMMlnactd to •dditlonal tribM and o 



tlM dcvaloiJMnc of a ccBpir«h<nsl¥« pto^twrn infonacion 
wymttm for cbft A<imlnisCraclon for Haciva Aiudcans will 

svpporctd in FT X982y This will ucabllsh a r«tiooaX 
sysccn for collactlng and using prograa 4aca. Ic will 
facllicaca iBproireiwncs in prograa adttlniscraCion» grancaa 
sccouncablllty and program atvaluacion. Basad upon a 
faasibility scudy complacad in FT 1981« an afforc will be 
Inlclacad In FT 1982 Co avsXuaca cha rasanracion program. 
- Thm rasulcs of chls avaluacion will provida cha 'basis for" 
sscclng fuCura program policias and rasourca allocacion. 
To Incrsasa assploymanc opporcunlcias for Naciva Amaricans* 
•f fores will oova bayond cha Init^lal davalopmancal scagas» 
conclnulng co Induda Incaragancy cooparacion and 
coordlnacion. A Naciva Amarican rasaarch daca basa 
complacad In FT 1981 vUl^halp pravanc duplicacion of afforC 
by govanmanc aganci^ and will provida rallabla Informacion 
Co Maciva Amarican conmzslcias for program planning ac cha 
local laval. 

ExplanaCion of Ft a982 Ravlaad Raguaac Copparad' Co FT 1981 
lavlsad Escinaca 

Tha FT 1982 ravlsad raquasc for Rasaarch* Daoonscracion and 
Bvaluaci9n is $7Q0»000. This is a dacraasa of $1»000,000 
balov cha FT 1981 aacimaca. This raduccion raflaccs dacisiona 
by cha Adminiscracion for Naciva Axaaricans Co: (1) raduca 
cha laval of financial supporc for cartaia Kaciva Amarican 
rasaarch and damonscracion projaccs which hJVa schiavad an 
accapcabla laval of davalopoenc and pocancial for salf- 
sopporc; (2) placa graacar emphasis on incaragancy cooparacioo 
and joinc supporc of prioricy pro j acta; and (3) poscp6na 
cartain plailnad pr6>accs whibh ara noc of highasc prioricy. 
Tha curranc prioricias of cha Adminiscracion for Naciva 
Aaaricans* R»D4E program ara Co avaluaca program af f acCivanasa 
and Co upgrada program parformanca aud accouncabilicy, and 
Co promoca uCilizacion of ks&owladga and rasaarch by NaClva 
Amarican communic las for salf-dacarmlaad socio-sconomic 
davalopmanc. 
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TIE lUOlQMAL COHCMSS 0? AMERICAR tUDXAKS 

a, 

Tkm RbcIooaX Coa^m ot hmttcan I«dUn» la vlully conc«n*4 with 
eh« Uwl of th« budgat raquaaC for eh« Ad«lol«er«elon for Itaclvs fmmxiCMnm (AHA) 
C(»CAln«d In th« J)«p«rt»»t of Hi«Xch and KuMn S«rvlc«« Iudg«t for "Hi* 
n«^^ n«r Ifll r«qu««t for th« prdgrca auChorlzad by TltU VIII of th« 
CoMUftlCT $arvic«a AcC of 1974 «nd adainlatarad by AHA it 933.1 million. "Hila 
would cooClniM • atatlc funding paccarn for a alKth cooaacutlv« yaar, inhibit 
CtM dallvary of badly oaadad aarvicaa to raaarvatlon and* urban Indian coMunltiaa 
and b« contrary to tha Congraaalooal^Iy d#t«raixud goal of 5«lf-»uff Iclancy for 
Indlao paopla. A *ifnlf leant IncraW* in AHA prograa laval for FT 81 It 
dasparataly nMdad. Ilia Adalniat ration 'a raquaat for FY 11 of $33.8 ailllon 
la totally iLtiadaquata.. 

yha HAtienal tlon graaa of Atricao Indiana racowMnda to your Cotplttaa. 
that it conaldar a Sji^jtillion Incraaaa in A!1A'i budga t in 19»r. briniinR tha 
total to $43.8 pillion . 

An Incraaaa of 55.5 alfUon la juatlflad al»ply on tha baa la of tha 
incraaaa in tha coat of living that haa occurad alnca FY 76. Tha additional 
$4.5 Bill Ion wa racowand, ovar and abova tha Incraaaa nacaaaary to adjuat for , 
InfUtlon, wotild parwit a aodaat axpanalon *ln tha prograaa aiaad at asiiating 
tribal govamnanta and urban Indian prograaa. ^ 

Tha AMA budgat haa not rlaan algnlf Icantly for tha laat aavan yaara. 
In Ft 75, tha budgat for tha Offlca of Hatlva Aaarican Progra«a (ONAF) , ANA'a 
pradacaaaor agancy, waa 532 •llllon. In FY 76, tha program laval want up 
aUghtly to 533 pillion. It haa ramainad at that laval avary yaaf until 1980 
lAan an additional $fOO,000 Incraaaa waa authorlMd. Tha funda wara priiiarily 
uaad to aaalat tha Hawaiian Natlvaa. For FY 80,. tha appropriation la 533.1 ^ 
AiUlon. ^ ■ . 
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DMplta Ml IttcraftM la th« ovarall cMit of 4oia| kuslMaa onrar thU ••van 
yax fcrlod of ovar 411, tha AMA^bvdtat hM loerMMd juat 3.6Z. 

Tr«Mlat«d loco dollar tana, thla iHUna that tha AMA btidgat ahould 
kava gona %\7 alllloa batvaan 1975 and 1979 Juat to kaap up vlth Inflatloiu 
a aodaat rata of 7X. InataAd It t/apt'^up only 91 alllion o^r tha 1973-1979 
parlDd, with anotHir Incraaaa of juat $100,000 for 1960. ^ 

Inflation haa not baan tha only factor praaalni on' ANA 'a bud|at. Uhan 
Coo(raaa ravrota tha authorisation lagialatlon for tha AMA pro|raa ald-vay 
Chrotugh rr 73, It raqulrad tha a|aocy to axtand Ita financial asaiatanca to an 
addlftlonal group of natlva paopla-'Hatlva'HavalXana. Thla alngla act added 
aoaa 150,000 paopla to ANA's aanrlca population In Hawaii aloni. Sobm aatlmataa 
Indlcata that upwards of 130,000 ara aliglbla for aarvlcaa on tha mainland. 
AIU>haa fundad omtlva Hawaiian prograwa In tha laUnda. All thla happanad 
without any algnlflcfnt addition to AMA'a budgat. ^ 

AMA alao haa raachad out to aarva othar pravlouily waarvid groups of 
Indian ^aop la . Kxtandlng aarvlcaa tp foraarly Ignorad Indiana In tha aaata^n 
at«t«» ha* baan a growing AMA priority. In addition, ANA Inltlatad an drban , 
Indian a f fort aarvlng SI, groupa and axtandad aarvlcaa to p^avloualy una«srvQd 
Indiana In Oklahoaa. Spaclal projacta providing protactlon for tribal rlghta 
^ and l«pr(>vln| tha acononlc baaa on raaarvatlona hava alao baan ANA concema. 
All thla haa had to happan without any significant Addition to ANA*o budget. 
AMA has rsc<«ntly projsctad a naw affort that la daslgnad to assist thoae trlbaa 
with anargy rasourcaa. This will Involva af forts to battar anable thoaa trlbas 
to managa thalr rasourcaa. ^ * 

In fact, tha nuabar of ANA fundad prograaa haa rlaan from 16S In FY 74 
to 219 in FY 77— all without any algnlflcant addition to tha agancy'a budgotr 
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TiM Atei«i«traeloii for Mtiw AflBrlc«M U thm Oftiem of Muma D«v«lot- 
■Mt torricM U charged with frotaoclag soeUl m4 •coqobIc Mlf-«uf f IcUacy 
tmt AMrleM MUm, AUakv lUtlm, aa4 HmIIm ftatlwa. 71a«ic1«1 AssU- 
y^^^ 1« ^rovidsd for Nstlv* AMrieaa cowwnlty froJact«, r««««rch, •valuation, 
tMlialcAl •••Utanca wU training. A mjor aiphaais U aaaiating Nativa African 
growfa'to H0a both fadaral and noo-fadaral raaourcaa to achiava locally datar- 
■iMd goala. r«ding priority U givan to projacta that atrangthan local Nativa 
Aaarican iMtltution«^^«sd ahow proadfa of furtharlng aocial and acooo«lc aalf- 
aitffici«ncy. Tha particular naada, raaourcaa and cultura of tha apaclflc Nativa 
i^rican ca»»ltlaa, ara conaldarad In thia priority. In all AMA projacta «nd 
activltiaa* prlorlky la givan to tboaa projacta vtiicb will ba coaplatad, ara 
a«lf-auf f Iclant, or atipportad by othar raaourcaa. 

tm fulfil ling ita lagiaUtiva "iodata to provota acoaoalc and aocUl 
aalf-aufficiancy for African Indiana, tha A«fcinUeration for Nativa A^rlcana 
provldaa financial aaalatancjp to AMrican Indian groupa through 'diract granta, 
cootracta «nd tntar-agancy agraaaanta. Tha grant aupport anablaa tha« to build 
and atrangthan thalr local Inatltutiona of govam^nt. Vhara i«P« mxtrnt In 
local admlnlatrai?lva and flrlancial aanagaaant ot othar akllla., tha Adalnlatratlort 
for Nativa Aaartcana provldaa training and tachnical aaalatanca through contracta 
with Nativa A»arican tachnical aaalatanca provldara and Intar-agancy agreonenta 
vith othar fadaral raaourcaa. Incraaaing tha capacity of tribal govemt«nto 
and cowwnlty organltatlona to daal with thalr naada. raqulraa a «ultl-f acetad 
approach that la aanaltlva to tha divaraltlaa In potantlal and atagaa of develop- 
■ant aaong tha trlbaa and groupa. Tha Ad«lnlatrat Ion for Nativa Americana' 
plan provldaa for flaKlbla and cof^>rahanalva aupport to American Indian coi.- 
■unitiaa. 
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fmr frojacts on taiism r«Mrvatlo«a« tbm MmlmlmtTmtiom tot Itaclvs 
immncMnB ■£ forts ara dlracUd toward atrMSthaniag tha aiiacutlva functloaa 
•C thm smrolng Mlaa of Indlaa erlbaa. A ^rlMcy fuoctloo^of AHA U chair 
•Awacacy on bahAlf of crlbal fovamaatica. AHA haa chariatf vlch dava loping 
D«f«rtMQt of llaalth, Educ«cion and Ualfara policy tluc racogni«aa cha aovar- 
aipicf of cha Cribal govanuMnca. Furthar, ANA has acca«pcad to iaplaaant 
fadaral policisa vithio'^HEU auth alii aubaaccion 25 CFR 31a. 2,^ chac provldaa 
Cor Cribal coaaultacion and P.L. 93-i3i, cha Salf-Dacanainacion and Education 
Asaiatsnca Acc. A principal accivicy la tba craatioo of a planning and davalop- 
wmnt cXaaringhouaa capacity for Indian cribaa. Tha Off lea of Hanagaaatlt and 
ludgac (OKI) ragulaciooa raquira chat Indian cribaa vlch an aatabliahad co- 
ordinACion aachanlaB ba provldad vlcb Cha opportunicy for ravlav of fi^ncial 
•aalacanca ap^IXcaclona la cha aa«B maonar «s Scacaa sad araa-vida daaringhouaaa. 



hrros cha TtOtKAl K£CISTEll fov Tuaadsy. OcCobar 9, 1979, p. 38099|' 

Pare 5 DOI/BIA Indian gducaclon Pollclaa and Tranafar of runcciona . Rulaa 
^d KatuUclona . 

Subfycdon 25 CFK 3la. 2-P»f Inidona ; * ' , , . , 

N 

(g) '*Conaultatlon" oaana confarrlng procaaa with trlbaa, Alaakd Native 
. andClaa. and tribal organlzaClona on a parlodlc'and ayocamaclc 
bsaia In which tha Buraau and D«parcaent offlclala llacen to and 
|iva affacc, to cha axCanC thay can, to tha vlawa of thaao andcloa. 

(n) ''Indian Organization" 

(r) ''Tribal Organization" 

Subaactlon 2S (TK 3la. A~Pollclaa : 

In carrying out lea education nlaalon the Aaalatant Sacrocary for Indian « 
Affalra chrou^h cha Dlraccor ahall: (a) Policy making. (1) A^ioura chac no now 
policy ahall bo oatabliahad nor any aviating policy chanced or modified wlchouC 
conaultacion with affoccod cribaa and Alaaka Native eovomnenc oncicica. (2) 
|a guldod in policy fomulacion and fundinp, prlorlcioa. Including cho propooing 
and awarding of concracco and cranta, by periodic and nyacaiucic conaulcacioq 
trtCh governing bodlea of trlbaa and Alaaka Natlva antic lea. 
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VklU IndiMk ttihM hM^ Chi* offortwlty. tk» tvodrntrntal md ««mqcU1 work 
•f im^loftag trlk.l MchaaUM tor coortlMtlng th« actlvltl.. of crlbAl 
tefarCMBCi. dlvlfloas, <oc«rfriM« n4 «ieieU« ha« bo«» without lupfort. 
Tkm thruac of thlf offort U to coordinate tha fracMtad projacta and pl^rMm 
m U4im raaarraclooa by aaaiatlot trlbaa In ^davalof Ing a loc*l ayatam and 
Mchanlaa for ciordUatlon «d coaprahaoalva pUnalng. A raUtad aapacc of 
thla Inltlatlva la to provlda Wlbaa with tha capacity foe aatabllahlnf a «arlt 
aiploywnt ayata. and l^tlaMOtlng afflraatlva ai^loy^t ordlnancaa that an- 
co^aaa Indian Frafaranca and Indian S*U^D«ta»ln«tlon, both Coograaalonally . 
Modatad afforta. 

Additional finding la naadad to prorlda a^ort to tha tribal govarnnanta 
•o that thay can battar da^lop a coa(prahan«lva ■anagaaant program for thatr 
tribal raaou^caa. 

IniXuanclng tha nWlUtlra African Inatltutlona and davaloplng coharant. 
raapoiiaiva aarvlcaa for Ai-rtcan XndUna U tha program dlractlon for urban 
ladian «id of f-faiarvatlon prograaa. Thaaa prograaa provlda vitally naadad 
advocacy for Indian concaroa to all lav«U of fovarn»ant vlth raaponalbllUlaa 
for aarvlng all thalr cltliana. AHA provide cora fading to. thaaa prograrj 
which provldaa th«a vlth funda to aupport cora i^nl.tratton fynda-aal^rlan 
of ataff that ovaraaa tha prograaa and lavaragT^ha othar funding aourcaa . 
of flea apaca. co»nlty outraach prograu and othar anpanaas that maka pooilble 
for tha urban Indian cantara to ba tha baaa for .any aarvlca dallvcry actlvltlca. 

Additional approprlationa ara naadad that will aXlow ANA to axpand lia 
urbm .ftort and th»t will .nrtL th. urb«n c.nt.r. to b.tt.r •dvocato and co- 
ordtfUC* iocUl ••rvlCM for Indian* th.t r..ld« otf-r«««rv«tlon. 

Th« DtM"*""' o' "••1th HuMn 3«rvlcM mffmrnf to Ipior* th« nMd* of 
Ch* A«tlc.n IndUn P«opl. ••rv.d by ch« Ad-lnl.tr.tlon for N.tlv. /isrlcon.. 
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Afl»rlc«n IndUn* and AlMtum lUtlvtt. Thlt tiould allofw our p«ofl« ta takm 




All w* Mk la that wa agalsoba p«r»lct«d to tttp fotvard toward that 



goal. 



Senator DentoSi. Thank you, Mr. TuUis. 

And before proceeding to Father Zuern, I would like to mention 
the manner in which I, became acquainted with you, I was invited 
to a party including Senator Stevens, to Alaska to meet His Holi- 
ness, Pope John Paul, II, and Cardinal Krol, and he told me about 
Monsignor Lenz, who in turn referred me to his highly recommend- 
ed expert, you. So would you please proceed, sir. 
' Reverend Zuern. Thank you. I am happy to be with you this 
afternoon. I have submitted the statement. I would like to make 
some remarks. 

I wpuld like to quote the statement of President Reagan last 
September 26, when he was speaking on Indian issues, and I think 
it IS fundamental to his position, and I certainly would hope the 
Congress would support him in that.' 

He said, "The traditional relationship between the United States 
and the Indian governments is a govemment-to-government rela- 
tionship. History tells us that the only effective way for Indian 
reservations mnd Indian communities to develop is with local 
Indian leadership. Bearing in mind the legal and historical back- 
ground, tribal governments must play the primary role in^ Indian 
"affairs. State and non-Indian local governments can at best play 
only a secondary role." 

I think that com^s right oift of the long-recognized Federal trust 
responsibility toward Indians. The Native American people, and 
whether we are speaking of the 'Alaska Natives or the various 
Anrierican Indian tribes, are in a very special position with the 
United States Government. 

^ It starts with the treaties, it goes through the Constitution, the 
earliest legislation. Honestly, I believe tnat the expenditure of 
Federal funds becomes more effective the greater the recognition of 
the capabilities of the Indian people. 

I have had 25 years of experience, mosttly in South Dakota, 
Kansas, Minnesota, on reservations, and in the cities, ministering 
in Indian communities in a pastoral role, social service ministries, 
educational work, and I certainly support this. 
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I want to lee the fdnds' going directly to the Indian people. They 
are creative beyond what meet American people would poMibly 
understand. There is an ingenuity, a capacity; there is a dillerent 

cultural tradition. . " . , .1 ,« u * u *i. 

Often be|»u8e it is differSat, ^ple fear it. We have to have the 
trust thar^iSod has in all of us, and trust one another more. 

The thing I would say is that we be sure that there are always 
appropriations for the people who do not live on reservations. We 
have had the last census count, and we have way over 30 percent 
living, in large ur^an areas. They have not been'absorbed. ihere is 
no need to be absorbed. . .j . ui / i- ^ uu 

I think this Nation, above all nations, should be able to live with 
people of different cultural backgrounds. The American Indian 
people certainly would be in a prime ixAition there. 

So there has to be a recognition, then, of the Indian groups who 
are in the cities. There are some very significant things being done. 
They need support; they need help. .... r j 

I think governments on the reservations, and the the non-teder- 
ally I'ecopized tribes that Mr. Tullis has spoken of are really doing 
remarkable things. , ^ - , ,. , , 

I have i\o doubt in my mind that far wolise thaiT^tealing landr 
was making the Indian people feel that they weren t adequate, or 
' that they had to apologize for who they were. That .was by far the 
worst crime. I think ,the bej^ thing that has happened in recent - 
years is that we have moved out of that attitude. 

By circumstances. I happened to be the pastor of the Pine {tidge ^ 
Reservation at the time of Wounded Knee, and I am glad I tvas 

^^^fithink someone with less understandihg. not^^hat I .understand 
the whole thing, could have gotten very panicky. 1" iVas getting 
phone calls from the Governor, and he was being pressureij to call 
UR the National Guard and all this sort of thing, to surround the 
reservation. It was the last thing that needed to be done. 

What has to be done is recognize the capacity that the Indian 
people have, so there has to be a tremendous amount of consulta- 
tion always, and then therd has to be confidence.. They are capable 
people, and they must be trusted. There has to be Consistency 

Jn recent years, the worsLthl/g that the Federal- Government 
has done is wait 5 years in a program that hasn t worked, dnd then 
throw it out. and bring something else in. It createls a leelmg of, 
discouragement and bewilderment at times. ' • 

The programs are going to be utilized one way or the other. L«t 
me give you an exStriVjle. When I was at Pino Ridge. I was asked to 
serve on the personnel committee of the community action pro- 

^"^V^y did they have me? I was the celibate clergyman and one of 
the regulations was that you could not hire your own relatives. 1 
had no relatives to hire. However, there were Indian clergymen 
with me. not in that tribe. c \. 

I remember one day we had to hire an outreach person fQ/ the 
. Wounded Knee community. There were about nrfle app ications. 
and I found one man particularly qualified. He had been elected by 
the community. He had held a lot of jobs for a considerable period 
of time. The big problem is that jobs don't stay open. ^ 
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^So after some discussion, I said, '1 think this is the man who 
shoula get the jqb. He seems to me to be the best qualified/' 

One of the Indiafa men who was on the panel with me says, '1 
agree , with you. He has the largest family/' 

There was the need and the program was being adjusted not the 
way Washington /had designed it, but to meet a specific need. So 
with consultation, understanding, giving programs that really meet 
the needs of the people, treating them with confidence and then 
consisj^ency in carrying them Vut for a long period of time, I think, 
will make the difference. It will establish the situation that we are 
looking for. ^ 

So I support the notion of direct funding to the Indian groups. I 
think this is essential. I think this should be. I think funds will be 
lost in the transmittal if it doesn't happen that way. 

By all' means, the ingenuity that the administration for Native 
Americans has made possible in Indian cbmmunities should be 
encouraged and supported. I- think it is a special responsibility that 
the Federal Government has and I support it completely. 

I will conclude herel If there are any questions I will certainly 
try to Answer them. ' ^ 

[The prepared statement of Reverend Zuern follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF TED 2U.ERN, S. J. BUREAU 0^ ^c™^ AND 

INDIAN MISSIONS BEFOfiE THE SUBCOmiTTEE ON AGING, FAMILY AND 
^SERVlCEf oF THE U-S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON UBOR AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES, APRIL 23, 1981 * ' 

I am Ted Zuern, S. J. and I wish to express "V,fPP^^^^°" ^^^^I]^,^ 
opportunity to appear'here today. I am a Catholic priest. For wenty^ 
five years I have served in American Indian communities both on res- 
ervations and in urbdn areas of South Dakota, Kansas and Minnesota. 
I have served in pastoral ,. educational and social ministries. 



I 



appear today urging just and effective use of federal monies 
ssiqnated for use in progr^s among Native American groups. I seek 




deve l^men 

"^Last Septeniber 26th President Ronald Reagan, in the cpurse of his 
presidental campaign, released a series of Questions and Answers on 
American Indian issues. He stated at one point: 

»«The traditional relationship between the United States 
and Indian governments is/a 'government to government 
relationship.' History tells us that the only effective 
^ way for Indian reservations; and Indian, communities, to . 
develop is with local' Indian leadership. Bearing in mind 
the legal and histoV'fcal background, tribal governments 
must play the primary role in Indian affavcs. State and 
" non-;ndian local governments can at best play only a 
secondary role." 

That sMten»nt should a guide for the U. S. Congress well as 
i for the Presidental Administration. President Reagan understands the 
relationship this government should have to American ""lans and 
Alaska natives. I believe it is correct. I support it and urge 
the Congress to support.it. < ^ 

Native African grou"ps deserve to develop and ^P''°'„ 
grims that use both federal and non-federal resources. Only they can 
correcly detect dnd analyize the influences and varied nuances of the 
St eng hs and weaknesses in their social and politica S4t"=tur«s. 
?hey can more accurately than a theoritician see the true roots of 
p^o^lems and detect -T»re readily the proper -PP^"^^';/^^:;^.^"'"*'""/- 
Thus thev. rather than non-Indians, are more capable of usingv 
Jesoirce^with greater assurances of movements ^esired^goals. , 

^hey can direct expenditures more effectively. Non-Ind,ans of good will 
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can never truly put themselves in the cultural tradition of the des- 
cendants of this hem i sphere' s original inhabitants, who under pressure 
yielded their land for the establishment of this nation* 

Our governncnt has given the native American peoples solemn promises 
recognizing their right to se}f determination* Great nations keep 
their promises* Certainly, this nation must keep its word to its 
members descended .from those culturally distinct communities who from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic provided this nation's, land base* 

Happily for us., keeping our nation's word is also the most effective 
means for using monetary resources committed to the furtherance of 
Indian, Eskimo and Aleut communi ties* 

The U* S* Census of 1980 reveals an increasing Indian population in 
the large urban areas of America* It would be erroneous to think 
that half of the Indian population still resides on reservations* * ^ 
The Twentieth Century has changed the circumstances of American Indian 
conmuni ties as surely as it has changed the more traditionally recog- 
nised conmunities of rural and urban America* Thus, it is necessary 
to recognize and respect the American Indian communities expanding in 
American cities* 

Federal block grants should be made directly to Native American groups 
and not through state and local governments* The Constitution of the 
United States gave, responsibility for relations with the American 
Indians to the f eder a !• government rather than to the state governments* 
Some of the f,irst legislation of the federal governmenty late in the 
eighteenth century » reaffirmed that responsibility* It befits the 
97th Congress of the United States to continue that legal obligation* 

However, in making block grants to the Native American groups it is 
vital for the success of those grants that the. formula, details and 
general arrangements of the block grants be worked out in cooperation 
v/i th tHe ;;ative American peoples* 

I have witnessed over the past twenty-five years a. continuing succession 
of federal programs that were prepared and packaged by people of good- 
will in Washington who sincerely asked themselves, "What would I want 
if I were an Indian who is to benefit from this program?" Programs 
were then prepared according to what had beerl imagined* But the 
inogining did not equate the reality of experience as Indians know it* 
Too frequently, the imagning did not grasp the intangibles of Indian 
culture, the assumptions, approaches and attitudes of traditional 
Indian institutional structures, the significance of Indian gestures, 
references and actions* So the programs v/e re received and unpackaged 
by persons who than had to strain to make the programs meet their 
Indian needs* , 

Usually the Indian peoples were glad to see that the federal government 
was attempting to fulfill its special trust obligations to them* But 
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the people in Washington became frustrated because P;;«9Jf 
••wprkthe way we intended it to work." Then they would begin again to 
imagine what they would want If tSey were Indians. 

Er^or is always 'the C«urt wK6n-thS standard* of one culture ts 'used 
tojudge the motivation and achievement of another culture. 

I recam»nd, in fact I strongly urge, that 

for Native American groups, that the Three C's Policy be used. The 
Three C's are Consultation . Confidence and C_onsi ste,ncy,. 

CONSULTATION with Native American groups is necessary. 
native American peoples see as their needs. Learn from tlie large Navajo 
nallon oTJiire th^n'l50,000 persons and a small «na 11 native Alaska 
village of lesii than 100 persons. Learn how they would org.nfze^a pro- 
gram to benefit their memb-ers. Learn what goals they see ^-'^'V 
?o them as a distinct cultural group formed by values that vary from 
those that form mainstream Americans. Learn their hopes and fears, . 
their strengths and challenges, their pains and joys. 
tening. observing and being guided by thos? who have a sensitivity to 
relate between tribal groups and the dominant society. 

CONFIDENCE in the diversity of American cjlt^res '' ""^""^X- ^^VZl^ 
is not one single way for solving human pJoblems. The myriad cultures 
of th. hunan fLly are simply a variety if styles for solv ng 

cannon hunan problems. The United "ate/ of A^rUa probably h.s^^ 
widest diversity of cultural conrwnit e^ in all "".^""S 
nize ourselves by our cultural diversHSy. Our national mptto is 
E P?uS Unun.'^ It speak, of cultural plurality. It *P««ks of an 
unity of diversified peoples. Their differences y 
aroOs. Differences in cultural formation Is not bad. W« should stop 
lote the wonder of it. Cultural diversity is a P""'--*^^'^^™" 
the Snited States. We are not bound to follow one r"'^', "! '7,^* 
organized to follow one pattern of action. We speak of liberty and 
c^otce We stress individual rights. We must also stress tl^e ights 
of cultural comrHjnities within this nation. 0° ""/""'^''T^'y J'?! ° 
tha^th^ individual perjon realizes the fullness of life only within 

community? 

Diversity of comnunities is one of the fundamental factors of America. 

S vers t'y of cZllnities is bound-to result wlien '"^'^'f^;- 

are reared and formed within the diverse traditions of 

Cultures The individual needs and also creates comminity. ation 

is deadW. stnce the com-unity is so important to the individual, he 

united Suites- can not ignore c<>nnunity diversity and think on y of the 

individual as though he v/aj. formed everywhere by the same pattern. 

It is necessary. to trus"t the diversity of American peoples. Is " 
necessary to trust Native American cotnunities. To fail 'n *hat 
^nf"ence is to fail America. Difference among hu,«n -'V^ 
wrong. God created diversity in the human family. If He accepts the 
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varied peoples of the world, America must accept her own diversity of 
cultures. Native American peoples must be trusted even when they want 
to act according to their own traditions, their own ways* 

CONSISTENCY in dealing with Native American groups is necessary. Fluc- 
tuation and change wears on the spirit of every person. We seek a 
certain stability. We know tHift change will always come somehow, but 
we like to know that our relationships with other persons and groups 
are dependable whatever else happens. Frustration is the name of the 
helpless feelings that strike a dependent party when the party in 
charge makes abrupt changes. Feelings of discouragement and futility 
i^S^ase with the unceril|;inty of mandated changa. 

Whether it has intended it or not, I think, the federal goverrwient has 
been guilty of incc^istency in past dealings with Native American 
groups. I have seen many programs prepared for Indian communities 
suddenly terminated after five or seven years. The problem did not 
come from the Native American groups because they did not control 
the esftabli^hment nor the termination of the programs. Probably the 
problem came from the disappointment of the non-Indians who had 
expected a non-Indian inspired program to function among Indians." 
They found the cost of the program to be ineffective by their standardsj 
they stopped the program; they frustrated the Indians. 

If new programs are to have a significant influence for the better 
among members of the Native American groups, they must come from the 
people and be allowed to function for a long period of time. I believe 
that cultural developments come.not in terms of five years but in 
terms of twenty five years, a generation. Consistency is demanded 
if the program is to have signHficance rather than frustration. 

* ' ■ ' 

Consultation, Confidence and Consistency are vital. The cost effective 
ness of the funding involved can only be realized by using a human, 
cultural approach in working wi|h the Native American groups. 

If block grants are to work succ^^;^fuMy-, the details of their 
operation must come from the people among whom they are used. 

Thank you, for allowing me to make "thlis statement. 
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Senator Denton. I am not sure you said if you are m support of 
the independent reauthorization of the Native Amencan programs 
rather than having it folded into a block grant. 

Reverend Zuern. Absolutely, keep it with the Indian people. 

Senator Denton. The adittlftistration has m its budget propoMl 
for- the Native American Programs Act that the highest priority tor 
funds will be those programs and Projects that show the greatest 
potential for self^ufficiency for the Native Americans Do you 
agree with the thrust of the administration in that regard? And if 
so, why? Do you have any data on the number of Native Americans 
who have attained self-sufficiency under the program? Do you have 
anything to say in that regard? , *u;„^ 

Reverend Zuern. Yes, I would be very happy to say a few things 

*^Se?f-8ufficiency, self-deternjination, they are essential. No group 
of people ever develops or progresses if it is completely under 
control. As residents of this hemisphere and as members of this 
Nation, they should be given support. They are capable through 
these programs. There have been a variety of them developed by 
the Native Americans. It indicates the diversity that exists among 
the Indian tribes, Indian groups, the Indian Nations, that exist in 
this country. I qan't give you any specific figures. I just don t have 
any on hand, but I have had the opportunity in different parte of 
the country to see the program work and there is nothing that 
gives me greater satisfaction,' than seeing confidence m my Indian 
friends as they take charge^f these programs and go on. 

^natoTDENTON. Let me say I was away, as you know, when all 
of this consciousness, new consciousness took place and as a child, 
and as an adult, I always regarded an Indian m awe, with more 
' respect than for, if I might say. Orientals, and we have perhaps a 
beautiful example in the back of the room there. I can see that, it 
was necessary because of the horrible raw deal yt)u got that some- 
how it be rectified and it is most encouraging to me to see the Wvel 
of consciousness and activity in this and that this thing has been 
broken out rather than put into a block grant. , . . , ^. , 

Mr TuLus. Senator, I would like to say, the administration for 
Native Americans is a prime example of that journey that Indian 
tribes have started to make towards that goal of self-sufficiency 
the self-determination is a phrase that is thrown around Jot but 
it is something that the Indian tribes take very serious. We have 
talked to the staff members about it, and the self-determination 
carries with it an awful lot of responsibility, and we accept that 
responsibility; we realize that it is necessary to get to self-suMicien- 
cy and I think that ANA money is one of the areas we can show 
really significant impacte in some of the Indian communities to- 
wards that goal of self-sufficiency. I tu^ 
I can give you personal testimony on that from a local group, the 
Poarch Band of Creeks has used ANA money to make significant 
changes in the cQmmunity in the 3 years we have been funded by 
ANA 

There are changes there that anyone in the community can point 
out to you that have come about in the last 3 years. 
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We support that effort and we realize th&t this is an officp that 
has had its impact in the local confimunities. 

Senator Denton. I have to express^my admiration for the linquis- 
tic capacity of Mr. Andrade and Mr. Juneau in spite of the' fact 
that you speak Alabama you do not require an i^tferpretef. [Laugh- 
ter) 

Thid question is for either or both witnesses. What has been the 
extent of your discretionary authority for program planning under 
the Native American Programs Act in the past, and do you believe 
this discretionary authority should be expanded in the future? 
That is for both of you. 

Mr. TuLLis. I definitely have to^comment. Again, I will use the, 
phrase of self-determination. feel that in the past the adminis- 
tration, while it put a lot of en^hasis on research and development 
and pilot projects has done lot of determining what their priorities 
^ per year should be and we feel that the tribes have progressed to 
the point where they have the ability to decide what the program 
should be. 

We would like to see the discretionary power of the administra- 
tion shifteditfst a little more towards the tribes and the funded 
groups. We feel the tribes have progressed to the point where we 
are as tWe Reverend says, capable of deciding what needs to be 
done in the community and we assume that responsibility of decid- 
ing what is best for the people. We would like to see more of the' 
power of the discretionary power of the administration turned over 
to the tribes to decide what to do with the programs. 

Reverend Zue^n. I have never had the position where I directed 
a program. I am most familiar with the Rapid City Indian Service 
Council which is funded und^r the ANA program. ' 

It is a group of urban Indian people. I speak from experience 
because I spent 7 years at the Indian Center there. And l am very, 
very much impressed with what they are able to do. There are 
times that you can be of assistance but there is enough ingenuity 
within the community that I think they are far more capable of 
reaching the needs, the expectations of the people than I myself 
would have even though I have been exposed to quite a bit of 
Indian tradition. 

Mr. Andrade. Yes,. Mr. Chairman, our concern with this discre- 
tionary power, as Mr. TuUis said^ is that the Act in itself specifical- 
ly states the tribe should define its priorities and define its areas 
which they feel are necessary. The same wording applies to the 
urban Indian projects and the other projects. We feel that that 
means that the discretionary power should be .with the tribes. As 
long as they can comply with the law they should be thte ones to 
define their programs, design them, "have th? community vote on 
them and have the act fund |;hem as long as it is in compliance 
with the law. 

We felt heartened by President Reagan's statements that he 
would try at all cost to get the bureaucracy away from the commu- 
nity and let them do the planning of their programs to the best 
needs of the community. 

We feel the same applies to the ANA. We have no problems with 
ANA but we do believe that this discretionary authority should be 
severely limited from them to the good of the tribe and we would, 
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you know, very much like to hear that come back from the commit- 
tee or through the bill, that the priority should lie with the Tribe 
in discretionary things. .... . v. 

Senator Denton. Tarn told that it is m the law, but it has not 
been implemented very well. . ^ . c 

Mr. Andrade. No, sir, in fact ANA has contmued to be one of 
the few programs in HEW that we kind of get bounced around 
with the discretionary authority, or noncategorical program, and 
we get bounced around by the administration. We have for the past 
7 years. That s why we would like to see it clearly stated that the . 
law says the tribe shall plan their programs and;the Government 
shall assist them instead of the opposite way around. . . ' . 

Senator Denton. I am assured that you will be happy with the 
way we write this particular piece of le^slation. 

I want to thank all 4 of you for coming here and enduring all of 
this time to testify. It was most valuable and informative. 
- Thank you. N 

Mr. Andrade. We appreciateXit. sir. 

Mr. TuLUs. T)iank you. ) 

Senator' Denton. Other mewlbers of the subcommittee will have 
questions to be submitted in Vriting to you for the record, so the 
record will be kept open for that purpose. We would- solicit your 
cooperation in answering those questions if you would. / 

Mr. TuLUS. We would be most happy to respond. 

Reverend Zuern. Yes. Mr. Chairman, we will be happy answer 
any questions you have. 

Senator Denton. That would be appreciated. 

Mr. TuLLis. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Reverend Zuern. Thank you again. 

Senator Denton. At this point I ord6r printed all statements of 
those who could not attend and other pertinent material submitted 
for the record. 

[The material referred to follows:) 
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It Ami dUcuti tha functions an4 Im^et of block frsnti In ^armrml. 

Af«ln, th«nk you for your corn 1 4a r«t Ion. 

Slnc«r«ly, 



MIC/iSH/ah 
Cncloftura > 



Haurflna K« Coofsr 
VI c« ^r«tl4ant for 
UMhlngton OM'rctlont 



MVilPH «V(%(nilCH>ll 
WMIIAM H nAtl>Wti>« 

tlNmm t klMHAK 
lAMI % A 

IM>NA(t)H MfC,ANM)»« 
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BUXX C3UWIS: NO 



The Reagan AttaiiUstratlon has presented to the American people a '*new" 
vision o||KCvernnent one that is efficient;, streandined, and returns 
greater pm«r to the sUtes, while providing • "safety net" of protections 
for the truly needy. Che of the most salient »ttenpU to achieve these 
goals is manifest in tha concept of block |r>nxs • the shifting of Federal 
dollars .^and Federal controls to tha ^tAtes. By consolldatinc the ftjnding 
for various catagorioal prograiis and ilMultaMtouslv ellainAtlng Federal 
authority over how and where the money is spent, th« Aikdnistration hopes 
to forge ahead in its efforts to get the gavemaent "off the backs of the 
people." o 

However, we in the National Urban League queation this idealized notion of the 
success of the consolidation of Federal prograas. Although on the surface it 
is3y appear to address the ills that the Adalnistration sees facing the 
country, the proposals will in fact caa|)ound the problans presently besetting 
the states, the Congress^ and ultinately the beneficiaries of such prograMs. 
The nature of our domestic locio-econondc problcnis is such that the states 
are inextricably united in address ing them; as NUL President Vernon E. Jordan, Jr. 
has stated, "for many domestic issues, state boundaries are irrelevant..." 
Poverty, and the needs of the poor are national issues, and cannot be 
handled solely by localizing solutions. 

Nbre inportantly though," we »ust question the Reagan Adnlnistrat ton's per- 
ccptlon of its responsibility given this type of proposal. A block grant 
approach siirply ej^tracts the Federal goveTment froai its constitutional 
duty to pronotc the general welfare; the proposal will abdicate this 
duty by shifting the burden of provision to the states. The Adtainistration 
oeeno to be saying that we will solve our problems by ignoring them. Not 
only must wo challenge this logic, but we feal that ultimately the states 
and Congress will find that this approach is also to their detriihent. The 
states and localltieo are lU-eouippcd to handle - financially, administratively, 
or politically the sudden influx of unrestricted finding. The Congress will 
simultaneoiASly lose a measure of control over, and accounUbility for. Federal 
taonies that the people entrust them with tb distrtbute. Thus, we find we 
must issue the following warnings regarding the folly of the block grant approach: 
to the atatcs in the financial, administrative, and political arenas, and to the 
Congress regarding the undermining of their authority. And consequently, we 
find that it Is the "truly nce^^ '* who will suffer the most that very groi^) 
which the Admni*;trat ion has pledged to protect. 

Fffccts On The States 

tinonc lal 

Hie unpo.ition of block grant; effectively putn a cap on federal spending, 

•has IpavinR Dt.itc-i and localities unable to address chanjiing economic 
'jfuUliorL. Irul Bv Ki :n ; a -.tate''^^ entitlement on the previour, yearn 

pr'i.hn/, ' , it'. M>r pt' .i - -f prn;u.»^ flfxibility, little \t>cviay i-; 

p*o d ' mtp . 1 . t . -ha * lu tiutr^;. . t'if e^nnr-. Xh^t%, aNi'h»};an 
, . il : MJt .li.iic- . 'Ke neo.h of ifi laid off worVeri,, .» MoriJa 

^ , I ^ ,n!lii< ^1 r^luKPt'^, .in'J. 1 U.i'-.hirn^ton -t.itc t<iald not fven 
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begin to repair the damage claused by Mount St. Helens. ** 

Further, in addition to the President's pledge to cut the amount of money 
distributed to the states, the Congress would become increasingly reluctant ' 
to appropriate fujds for vague ,^ indistinct progrtfns. The states are already 
fiii^mclally strapped; coi^jled vith the absence of a •'hold haxTJiless" provision 
in the consolidation proposal, they will find they have even fewer resources 
with which to assist their residents. This leaves only on unpleoj^ont Hobson's 
chdlce raising taxes or eliminating progruns. There are already indications 
that this decision will have to be made: the cap on Federal Medicaid spending 
and changes in AFDC eligibility, for example, will spell sane tough choices for 
the states, 

Admnistrative 

Rather than sijjplifying the provision of services, block grants would conpouid 
the problems, 50 times over. In addition to granting the states greater control 
over their grants, block grants would provide greater burdens which the localities 
are not prepared to manage. The switch to consolidated monies will require the 
developnent of new financial, administrative, and accountability mechanisms. 
Further, the lack of targeting will only spawn inefficiency and encourage waste. 
This tendency can even be seen now: nearly one -ha If of all black welfare families 
are excluded from Medicaid. Stories of welfare abuse are legion, and can be 
expected to burgeon without ^deral direction. 



The elimixiation of federal controls over consolidated raonios will mean that 
the states will have to institute their own regulations. The local authorities 
are clearly more vulnerable to local voting blocs and political pressures; 
therefore, the conrpetition fdV limited funds will furtner increase these tensions, 
State and local elected officials have a responsibility , to provide for their 
low income and disadvantaged citiztms; the relatively stronger business and 
industry lobbyists will only make their decisions rnorc difficult. 



Accountgbil ity 

By consolidating a ntinbcr of prtJtrams. into a single block grant, the purposes 
for which the money was orlginalTy intended will be distorted, if not entirely 
loit. Fund^ will no longer ^)^ used as determined by togrer.'iional intent, but 
rather will he subject to the pressures of a stronj; lobb>-, a whim, nr the 
prejudice of an administrator, (xjnsequcntly , Congre^iS will lose control 
over where and how money is 'ipfjnt, and accountability will he sacrificed, 
rhi'. r J hrcct contr.iJici ion of recent nttenrpts Hy Tongre^'i lo cn^^.ure that 
*<»deral rTK<rue''. are fpent tvjtutahly anil rff ic lent h . Hie irnpoMtion of v.inoiis 
J. .o'lnTinK .ind verifier I I'.n proccdurci evidence ^ 0)n,i:rer.!^i'mal l''-.ire lo a'i'-.ur'e 
-'i' ftnl .rfU'M ^' ."-nda^, < nnv^ i Jat lOO Mttu'd CinC^l afefdud' . 



Political 



Effects On The Congress 
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Civil Rights k . • 

Legislation, judi,cial decisions, and regulations have over tijae established 
a set of basic human and civil rights protections for beneficiaries of Federal 
programs. By turning responsibility over to the states, however, t^se* , 
guarantees would be lo!^,t, and Indeed the entire concept of "entitlement" 
would be decljoat^. Ttose once most vulnerable to the vagaries of administrators 
will again {U\6: thensmcs at the mercy of the localitiei and their prejudices. 
The respons^lbilty for detenninlng who will be served and what^rifhts will be 
respected will fall ,'t& thd statea and a- profound and TOiironUl groyjp of 
guarantees, based on experlenca,- will be eliminated. 

. Suwnary . 

lAtuiotely, however, it is the beneficiaries of the programs the po<>r, the 
disadvantaged, and minorities who will bear the bri*Tt of tjic burden for 
a change to block grants. For tio longer will they be guai^anteed bfcnef iciaries , 
but rather con|>c^itors for scarce resources. Altnough some states have proven 
to be tesponsive to the needs of the less fortiaiate, they have traditionally 
neglected these gr<^i4)5 i^ favor of wQret and \oudcr pressures from others seeking 
fuiding. ' 

•This IS not the first tijae that consolidation has been proposed; it has been 
tried beforp and found wanting. Too often blodc^ grants were a ei^hemism for 
states rights, a con<;ept that gave rise, 'to separate schools, separate drinking v 
fountains, and separate and unequal l;ivos. Obviously, we have come a long 
way from thosp institutionalired ptfrniciou* conditions, but the Federal 
government has still fo^id it necessary to provide safeguards and guarantees for 
those most In needv Finding was foxTKrly distributed based on "a comunity's » 
ability to leverage local matching fifids, thus serioiisly hindering poorer areas 
from receiving .Federal Inciney. llBcognizing this, reimbursement criteria have 
been improved tb facilitate tho participation of all. dmd in fact ensure that the 
neediest are provided with sufficicrjt support. Here again, block grants would 
eliminate this protection. . ' 

The bcncfif. of a bloclt grant approach to funding states and localities 
arc wr<>h an Uhir.icm. Tf.c ^o';t<i clrarly outweigh any perceived advantages 
from the pcf.pft tive of the stales, the (Congress, i^^d most !iallently, the 
hcncf ic lanr'i. r.xperipnc<» has proyen that thp cqpcept is faulty; let us 
:»Mt retreat to repeat our pa«it nusrakes. ^ 
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StattiMnt of Harold 0, Hilton 
4 Vlc« Ch«lrtt«nr Th« Rural Coalition 

B«£or« th« S«n«t« Coiiiiiitt«« on Z»«bor 6 Human R«sourc«s 
SubcomittM on Aging, PAnily and Hunan 8«rvio«s 



Mr. Chaimanr ny nama is Harold Wilson and I am Vica 
Chairman of tha Rural Coalition. Tha Rural Coalition is a 
voluntary association of about 60 non-profit ^ public sarvica 
organizations, looatad both around tha country and hara in 
Washington, which ara 6oncarnad with public policy as it 
af facts rural araas and minority and low^incoma paopla 
living i^ rural Anarica. Thank you for tha opportunity to 
submit tnis statamant for tha racord. ffa ara prasa^ing 
this statamant bacausa, daspita tha prograss mada in assist* 
ing tha poor, povarty ramains an unaltarabla fact of lifa in 
rural Amarlca. 

Povarty and Rural Amarica 

Nowhara is povarty mora parvasiva than in tha non* 
matropolitan araas of our country. ffhiXa rural araA hava 
about 301 of tha ovarall population, about 401 of tha poor 
liva in rural Amarica. Othar indicators of distrass ara 
aqually grimt 

- almost 601 of tha bad housing in tha country is in 
rural araas i 

* almost two thirds of tha housing in Amarica that' 
lacks plumbing is in rural araasi 

- about 30 million rural Amaricans hava inadaquata 
watar/wastawatar systams (this raprasants 931 of all 
the households in this situatiot))i 

- nearly 601 oY the medically unserved population 
reside in rural America. 

We think these statistics point out a clear and drama- 
tic need for the delivery of human services in the non- ^ 
niatropolitan areas of the country, and that the federal 
government has a rlisponsibility to assure the provision of 
'this assistance. 
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At propottd, govtrnort Will r«c«iv« funds for th«tt 
programs, plus about 35 othsrt, at a rat* r«du&«d by 25% by 
th« Administration, 12% by inflation, and by'ao additional ^ 
amount for state administration. In short, ws art not 
fi^jkking about a 25% cut in human service** l^w-irncomt 
^H^e, but, adjusting for inflation and state adfnlnis-' 
^^^tion, a 40-50% reduction. Governors will not be in an 
easy spot. Program funds will be reduced, and the demand on 
st#te government for a myriad of services will b^ 
enormous. 

Substate Allocations o 

^ In such a situation we fear the rural organizations 
will not fare well. Competition w*ill be stiff, aa.we have 
auggested, and fandf more limited than it would' first 
appear. We 'are concerned that the rural human services 
agencies will not survive without a statutory allocation for 
rural areas. We urge Congress to set aside an appropriate 
share of these funds for non-metropolitan areas. Targeting 
by poverty population would establish a 40% share for the 
rural poor. 

Conclusion ^ 

In conclusion, we would like to reiterate thati 

•Poverty bemains en unalterable fact of life in rural 
America. 

.Rural poverty is a national problem requiring a 
national policy and focus. 

.The Economic Opportunity Act establishes that national 
policy; it is imperative that it be reauthorized. 

.The Community Services Administration executes that 
national policy; it is imperative that it be 
reauthorized as well. 

J 
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Assistanpe Program (STHAP), has provided Hinuch needed on-site 
technical assistance to small town minority mayors grappling 
with significant housing and economic problems. 

If jC^A-is .dismembered, there is deep conceth that ^ 
, the rural hooising delivery network which h^s taken ten years / 
to develop will be lost as well as several natiorval, speciali 
emphasis efforts such as*the home repair and water/ „ 
wastewater programs. Both, serve rural poor people and Ifheir 
combined requirement for the federal govei?nment is less than 
^$.10. million. All these programs need a home and an 
'environment to operate in; CSA provides both. 

Block Grants and Rural America . „ 

There has been much discussion about the Admi^istii'a- 
tion proposals to consolidate a number of social services 
programs into a block grant and pass funds along to the 
states for planning and administration, ^hus far, as we 
understand It, no legislation has been submitted by the ^ 
• Administration to the Congress. As a resul,t*'we cannot 
comment with confidence on. the Administration's plan. 

have a real concern however, that there will not be 
enough time to adequately plan and implement. a block grant 
approach. We,, know, fpr instance, that it ;took over two 
yesfrs to develop the Community Development' Block Grant 
(CDBG) program and that effective implementation, ^t least 
for rural areas, did not come about until rnvfch later. We 
urge the Congress, shouljd it decide to pursue block grants, 
to provide sufficient time so that all involved: state and 
local grantees can make necessary adjustments without 
disifupting the flow of services to the poor. * 

' m 
Our second concern involves the fun4s available for 
next year's federal human service programs. The Adminis- 
tration estimates that about 75% of FYS 1 funds will*-*be 
available to the states* In analyzing the various Reagan 
proposals^ we have foxand that the base figure employ e<^ to 
calculate the 25% reduction from PYST was not the overall 
cost to the federal government for a particular program, but 

,the ambunt of monfey actually distributed to vario.us 
grantees. In short, the 75% figure reflects 3/4 of I'yfil^ ' 
prograjn funds; administration is not figured into this 
calculati9n. For example, the Administration has slated the 
major program of the Community Services Administration, ^ • 

. community actioh, for inclusion' in one of the block grants. 
The base figure used for calculation of the. 25% saving is 
400 million, or the amount used for actual grants in Fy8*1. 
No funds for 'the administrative accounts were included in 
this calculation olt CSA funds; thus a portion of program ^ 
funds for community action will be used by the states for 
administration. 
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K National Strattgy « 

The Economic Opportunity Act is a primary way in which 
the^tion has attemp^ted ro meet its obligation to low- 
income people. It has provided a national focus, standard, 
and strategy to deal with their problems. 

This national focus is essential if there is to be a 
.coordinated and realistic approach to supporting the poor. 
One of the compelling reasons for passage of the Economic 
Opportunity Act was the poor record of many state and local 
governments in providing services to low-income people. We 
are concerned that in hard economic times, providing states 
with funds for social services does not necessarily ensure 
an adequate program for low-income people? state budgets are 
already far too strained. We believe that, as in 1964, the 
nation needs to tackle the poverty problem as one, not as 
fifty states. We strongly urge the Congress to continue a 
national focus on the poor and the development strategies to 
assist them. 

CSA and Rural America ^ 

The Gommunity Services Administration has provicSed a 
national focus on the problem of poverty. This agency funds 
almost 900 local community action agencies (CAAs) that 
represent the eldlbrly, the minority and disadvantaged. 
These local agencies provide^a central point for the 
delivery of human services. 

About one third of the nation's CAAs are rural. In 
many cases these rural CAAS Serve as the only mechanism of 
service delivery within a tounty *or counties. Th.ese CAAs 
have proven themselves? essential td rural areas and we have 
h real concern for their future. Historically, rural groups 
have been less successful than others in securing funds from 
state governments and many rural CAAs may wither on the vine 
if they are required to go to st;ate governments for 
funding. * ' 

CSA .(Bind Rural Development 

CSA has in recent years been very responsive to rural 
housing and community facility needs. It has funded special 
programs for home repair, water/wastewater technical 
assistance to local governments, as well as an Important 
rural housing delivery network. The water/wastew^ter 
program has allowed local governments to participate, on 
their ov^n terms, in a federally sponsored community- 
facilities program. Local governments receive assistance 
and guidance in determining the size and type of water ^ 
' wastewater systems whicJh are appropriate fot their rural v. 
community. AnotheK program, th^ Small Town Housing > 
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Hay 1, 1981 



ruANH c.BAaa 
CMAHtca CMMcr kuccv 
noacitr r. f AOtc 

/ TMC^MAS O.MAra* 
HATMONO O.COTTON 

wiiCiAM A.ccnakO 

O. .4ANC QNCNNAN ' 

JOHN cTALaprr 
MtcHACi. T.KtraouLia 
oahy l. nvAjM 

ANN OUNCn" 

kAwsQN w. TunNcn. m * 

MtCH^kCL A.nOMANSMr 

oou«LAa r. ^ONN 
wcNOY L HnAaNcn 

"Atumttm m uttnM onty 

HAND DBLIVERED 
Ms. Cynthia Hilton 
Professional Staff Member 
' Labor 2md Human Resources Committee 
4230 Dirksen Senate Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Miss Hilton^ 

pn behalf of ray client, children's Hospital and 
^ Health Center, S^n Diego, I am heretfith enclosing three 
copies of testimony relating to the reauthorization of 
the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act of 1978 
foif inclusion in the formal hearing record. 

Thank you for your cooperation with regard to this 
matter. 



HI WC»rMONIIO»STnCCT 

CHicAOo.jkkiNOis aoaoj 
TOO amcKCki. avcnuc 

MIAMI, ^kOniOA s)i»i 

>o«/)aB-ao»o 

OtncCT klNC 

«oa/ 887-8067 



Since^ly, 



ttdn 



RDC/st 
enclosure 



Blair Sadler 
Preoi dent 



David L. Chadwick, M.D. 
Medical Director 
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CH I LDRE H'S HOSPITAL AND HEALTH CENTER 
. ^ DIKGO 



Submitted by 

David Chadwick, M.D., 
Medical Director 
Children's Hospital and Health Center 



before the 

Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
subcommittee on Aging, Family and Human Developmen 
Jeremiah Denton, Chairman 



Re'; social Service Block Grant Proposal 



May 1, 1981 
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Childron's Hospital and Health Center, San Diego (CHHC) 
is a 158-bed tertiary care regional pediatric center serving 
2 million people in San Diego and'^I^perial Counties. The In- 
stitution has many special programs, including a hospi tal-baged 
child protection program and one of the largiest speech, hearing, 
and neurosensory centers on the We£3t Coast. CHHC also conducts 
a substantial amount of research in many aspects of children's 
health. 

I am Dr. David Chadwick, Medical Director, Children's 
Hospital and Health Center, San Diego; I am also Associate 
Professor of Pediatrics, University of palifornia, San Diego 
School of Medicine. It is in this former capacity that 1 submit 
for' the hearing rocord this testimony regarding the reauthorization 
of the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act of 1978. 

. My testimony today arises from two different perspectives. 
First, as Medical Director of the Hoopitfil and Head of its Child 
Protection Program, and as an active member of Our Physical 
Abuse Review Committee, I come into contact with scores of abused 
children who pass through CHHC every year'. Second, as one who 
has devoted a large part of my professional career to combatting 
child abuse, including serving as one of two consultants to the 
American Academy of Pediatrics on child abuse and as a frequent 
witness in both civil and criminal child abuse proceedings, I 
have come to recognize the profound impact that child abuse plays 
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in shaping the Cormativo yfear-fi of. vaat -numbers ol^Mncrica's 
young people. I have come to realize the important opportunities 
for the prevention of so many of the instances of child abuse, 
possibilities that begin from the very first moment of birth, 

Funding of the Federal abuse effort is of course 
al3o contingent up on passage of legislation to appropriate funds 
for the programs under the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act of 1978. We have already presented testimony to the Senate 
Labor-HHS Appropriations Subcommittee to help assure passage of 
legislation necessary to guarantee funding for the continued 
Federal presence in the field of child abuse. But for now,^ for 
you, the members of the Labor and Kuiuan Resources Committee, it 
is imperative that you examine from where we have come in just 
the last seven years. . . 

When the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act was 
first enacted in 1.974, child abuse was an invisible problem. 
At the time the Act was extended and modified in 1978, we had 
made substantial progress in both our knowledge and our treat- 
m(3nt of. child abuse. Now, in 1981, as a direct result of Federal 
leadership, the subject has been moved to the forefront of the 
public eye. 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
is to bo commendod for its role in providing visibility 
for the problem, researching . the problem, and providing (juidance 
to state and local agencies in combatting the problem. 

Ploaso allow me to highlight some of the major advances 
that I have seen take place due to the Center's activities. 
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I.. ?!!F^i:t i_n<I. Throiigh projoctc that it has funded, the 
Center has helped to sot the mpchanlsma in place 30 that child 
abuse and neglect cases are reported to the appropriate law en- 
forcement or child protection agencies in virtually all the states. 
Over the past four years alone, reporting has increased by more 
than 100 percent. ^ 

2. Interdiscip linary Cooperation . Prior to 1974, con- 
flict anong the medical and social services and law enforce- 
ment corrununi t les as to who was responsible for child abuse was 
pervaoive. Now, this tension has all but* disappeared due to the 
unprecedented mult Idisciplinary cooperation which has emanated 
from the Int erprofer.Q ional conferences, research, and demon- 
stration projects supported by the Center. The increasing number 
of mult idi sciplina ry bodies and agencies at the local and State 
levels can be directly attributed to the Center's effort to 
promote this trend. 

^' I J^p r o ve d So r y i c g n . Dy funding projects directed, 
^ towards discovering what treatments effectively mitigate or pro- 
vont child mistreatment, and by disseminating such information, 
the Center has mode substantial progress towards assuring that 
the states and localities may benefit from the most current 
knowlodge available on effective treatments and modes of ser- 
vice delivery. 

^' Prevention . ■ Starting in 1978, the Center began to 
place high priority on prevention, by funding research assessing 
the ef f <»c' 1 1 veness of various prevention programs. In my own 
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jiiMctico, i h ivf! ucon ("i nti. r- iiifjportod rcooarCh tranalate into a 
hospital-baaod portratal program that haa begun to provide auch 
sorvlces as natornal outroach and perinatal education, early 
ncreonlt»<| for parontal problemis, information and referral to 
community oervlcos, and paraprofeaaioaa 1 and volunteer support 
and counaolling. In -my profeosional opinion, the uoe of funda at 
thia oarlient otago in efforts focuoed on preverttion ii the most 
co3t-of feet ivo ujje of the Federal dollar. Ultimately, ouch « 
focua offorrj ua the hope of halting c*)ild abuae before it hao 
ovon bogun. 

5. invol vc'mont of Ot ho r Soc tor a . The Center haa pro- 
vided thn sccfd money for a number of groupo and ontitioQ that 
have corrtinuod to grow and thrive even after the Federal funds 
hdvo boon doolotcd. Over 1,000 Parent o Anonymouo gr'oupa^have 
boon ootabllfjhed in every State. Family Streao C^ntera, auch ao 
that entnblinhod in San Diego, have continued to oervo families 
from all nc'Ctom of the community. The National Exchange Club, 
a bonovolont fraternal organ i /ation , hao recently decided to focus 
its primary f urul - r a i ra nq of fort in the child abutio area. Thooo 
,irr» c?xarr. ly thf t y()fu of r<ifjijon;;no that will be reinforced by a 
cfjntu»'jf»d viinblp Fctlfral commiLmont to child abune. 

O(.',[jito thirj promise, donpxte the iner(?aoe public awaro- 
no'is .in«l d(!if>il« the prog re so made, there io oo much more to be 
dciHo. Tho vnry <i\icconn of the proijram to date hao led iin to ooo' 
thit abi .o and negl.w-t of clUldren ia a nerioun and wide-fiproad 
prot^I m in /nf'ri.M totJay, P«v'i'nt. nttjdJrcvj have confirmed that 
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each yojr ovr>r 1 ^nillion of chiMr«n are victims of abuse and 
neglect. ThiG ostinato io based only on caoea that have actually 
ccr.o to the attention of the public; moot experta fool that the 
real incidence ia two to throe tireo hlcjher. 

Moreover, there aro a number of other areao in which the . 
tip of the iceberg haa not ov(»n boon touched. The pro^lomo of 
abuoo and neglect of children in ina t i tutional oettinga have only 
recently begun to bo identified. Some of the worst violationo 
in thi:J retjand are institutiono that have been funded with Federal 
dollara. Sexual abuQe of children ia another area which hao only 
first begun to attain public attention. In FY 1900, Congreaa 
a|.t;ropri.ii-ed $4 million specifically for the Center to commence 
offorto in thlo area. The rejjulta of theoe projocta i f com - 
Pir^5i ^' should provide helpful information to atatea and 
localitter. in developing reaponaeo to aexual abuoo -caoear Finally, 
the GAO, in a rf?port roleaned iff April, 1980, entitled "Increaoed 
Federal Efforts Needed to Better Identify, Treat, and Prevent 
Child Abuse and Neglect", recommended that the Center receive 
additional nupport no that it could augment the cfforto of the 
otatoj5 to encourage people to report aa required by law, improve 
tr(»atment capnbi 1 1 1 i ef3 , develop prevention programa, and provide 
leadnrahip and arjaiotance to deal with child abuoe and neglect. 
Crucially, the Report rJ^^nizod that Federal involvement in the 
rhild ohuiie area Ir. i nd t opSTnaablc , and that the functionn it 
nervei c.innot bo duplicated at the State level a. 
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In oun, »,ho activities of ^3CCAN and tho programs it 
oupportJj must continuo if wo ore to have « ouotainGd impact on 
the problom of child abuao in this country. ^iCCAN is not juot 
another service-orientGd program fulfilling the normal functions 
of otato and local agoncios; rather, it io a facilitator and an 
innovator, oorving to the opotlight problems, to otimulate and 
coordinate efforto to oolve thoae, problems , and to support tho 
development of oorvices by other public and private groupo. 

Today, it ia my hope that we can maintain tho momentum 
and the progrooo of the laot half decade. The pioceo are in 
place and the otato, local, and private agencies the geara of 
the effort are beginning to function amoothly, cooperatively, 
and of foctivoly. CHHC rocommondo that Congreoo reauthorize the 
Child Ahu'je Provfntlon and Treatment Act of l\78 at meaningful 
and appropriate avjthejr i za t ion leveln for eaiih oh tho next' three 
fiocal ye.irfl. Wo r«opectfully recommond that^heq^ authoritiea 
not- be incorpor.atod into tho block grant and that^eparate 
logiolativo awthorition be maintained . 

If, contrary to our recomxnnndation, thia Subcommittee 
rnportJJ f^ut lAfjtnlatJon that cJoeo incorporate NCCAN'n nuthoritieo 
into the noci.il 'iorvlcon blo<:k grant wo boliovo that, at the 
very W:aot, tho n**parato authoritloo for tho rooearch and dcmon- 
otr.ition funcLionn of NCCAN should be maintained to inoure the * 
cHL U.inco of moaningful and vifiible Federal prcfionco in the area 
of '-hiia abuse. Thf^ae functiono in particular are the lo.int 
liKoly to bo un.lortakon by fitatoD, l oca U 1 1 oo , • and private agoncieo. 

Th^Mjk you for your attention. If Childron'o Hospital 
and Hf«alth Connor c.in bo of further aocintanco, pleaoe let mo 
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COMMONWEALTH of VIRQIISIIA 

DEPARTMENT OF WEtFARE 

AprU 2, 1981 



Mr. Mik« Dy«r 

SubcoMltt** on Agings PaaUy and Huaan Servlceii 

4230 Dlrk««n Senata Offlc* Building ^ 

WMhlngton, D. C. 20510 \. ' 

IUj: Scnat* Bill - S 561 - R«i^thorl««tion of 
the Fadftrttl Child Khumm Prevention end 
treetMnt Act PL 93-247 Amended 

Deer Mr. Dyer: 

Thie letter ie e request to the Subcoanittee to ellow the 

VlrginU Depertment of Welfere to enter e letter in fevor of 

S 561 in the -record of hearings to be held beginning on April 23, 



Your tlJMly response to this request will be epprccieted. 
Very truly yours, / 

WlllUm L. Lukherd ^ 



WLL/AC/JJm 

cc: Senator Harry P. Byrd , Jr. 
Senator John W. Warner 
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H E ri 0 R A W D U M 

V 

. CATE; April 2. 1981 ^ 

TO: ' WlllUM L. Lukh«rd 

SUDJBCT; SEKWE ULL - S561 - PERUnCRIZWnCN CF IKE FED«3V»L OOIi) AIWSE 
PUBVninON AND TRE!VMOT KJl 7L 93-247 AS AMEOJED 

In oxtksr to b« tci«diiI«S on th« agwida for th« 0. S. Sm^tm hMrlng» vWlch < 
an to b« J»ld on AprU 23 by th« Subotatnidttae on fiqinq, th« Tmily, «w 

nu«t b« tmit. ttm wrlttw rK|UMt mat b» wt to prwwnt VM:b»X t-Jtlwony 
or to h«v« wrltt«J ipttfrUl (auch m a latt^^f mwoct) «ntwd Into th« 
ivdord of th« hMTlng*. ) 

rtm writt«i c«iUMt nj»t >tata vHo will bt taaUfylng or »^^in3J»t?ffi^ 

(^cnpl* Will Urn L. Uikhard 

of InfonMtion CommiaalonoT 

to includai Vlrclnl* Departracnt of VJoirarc 

In favor of S561 to raauthoriia tha Jhild 

AbuM Pravantion and TMtnant Act PL 93-247 

aa Knendad ^ 

Gpacify written and/or varfoal tastimony 
Th-xfl requaat nust ba »ant toi 

Mr. MUta Dyrr 

Suboatmittaa on Aging, tha Fwdly and fhman 
Sarvioaa <<> 

4230 Dirka«i Oansti Of fioa Building ^ 

Waahington, D.C. 20510 

T^lophcnai (202) 224-3121 

(aak for Gcnator Danton's Office, then tho 
Suboormittaa) 

ito •••in conaidar tha nsqua.t and caaporSNto inform you If tha raqueit ia approvisd. 

If tha rwwaat U floprwad, Mr. Dyar will inform you of tha tiina yOu will be 
A^x^SV^tl^!^!^ v^l^ ba a tiii- limit on tha pariod of quaationiivg 
by Subcanrdttaa MKtera. 

Approxiwitaly 50 copiaa of tha tattinony will ba niquirad to ^ '^^^ « 
^^^aheid of^. If tha ta.tiiiony wiU ba lonq«: than tha tima ^]ottMA, 
^ vvoSd glv. a t;uTiTiar/ within tho tiir. fr-na and nota to pleasa antor in tha 
raoord tha full tastinony. 

For itricUy writtan tc.tHtony (if you do pliin totaatify) ^^'^ 
writt«>.taJtJUTOny and request that It pleaaa be antarad in the racord. 
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TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF CONTIKUATIOM 
OF CATEGOftlQAL FUNDING FOR THE COMWHITY SERVICES AOHINISTRATION 



I. ' INTRODUCTION 

Tht National Council of La Raza (NCLR), ont of the nation** largtst 
Hispanic technical assistance and advocacy organizations, appreciates thli 
opportunity to present written testimony In support of the continuation of 
categorical funding for the ConwunlV. Services Administration (CSA) through 
reauthorization of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA). 

NCLR supports the reiuthorUatlon of the Ec'bnowlc Opportunity Act <md 
full funding for CSA, and strongly opposes Ute Administration'! proposal fl«^ 
dismantling of CSA and plans to m«k« Conmunlty Action Agency ICAA) and other 
CSA funding a part of the proposed Social Services blook grant. ^ 

II. NCLR SUPfORT FOR CSA ' ' > 

" NCLR exists to promote the social, economic, and political well-being 
of Hispanlcs In the United States. The NCLR netwrk loc/udes a direct consti- 
tuency of more than 100 local Hispanic c.xnmunlty-based organizations, located 
irt 23 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, as well as lome 300 
to 400 other Hispanic groups assisted annually through technical assistance 
and training efforts in topics ranging from'cofliwjnity economic development 
and housing to employment and coewunlty crime prevention. , 

Many perhapi the majority - of NCLR's affiliates and of the 
hundreds of other coewunlty-based organizations serving Hispanlcs throughout 
' the nation have evolved out of the Anti-Poverty Program of the Economic Oppor- 
tunlty Act. Some are themselves Coemunlty Action Agencies (CAAs) serving either 
whole conimjnitles or special groups such as migrants. Many others are or have 
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been subcontractors of CAAs, providing employment and training, education, 
housing, health, child care,^or other human services at least -partia^Uy funded 
through the Economic. Opportunity Act. While many of these groups today.receive 
some of their funding from other agencies , they often owe their exi stence "to 
the EconiJmi: Opp'oftTjnity Act, and remain committed to its purposes of fighting 
poverty and increasing life opportunities for low-income and minority Americans- 
- NCIR is dxtcemely concerned .about the potentially devastating effect 

of a cut-off of CSA funding, or of inclusion of such 'funding in an untargeted, 
almost guidelines-free block grant. Community Action Agencies remain essential 
'organizations in many pommuni ties, especially for the "most disadvantaged 
subpopuTations, such as migrants. In Illinois, for example, a^AA operates 
migrant health services which provide the' only medical attention most patien 
win receive in 4 given y«r. Without the base funding provided by CSA, such 
CAAs probaoly would not survive. 

* However,, NCLA's concern over the^ Administration's proposals regarding 
CSA goes beyond specific concern for the survival of the Coinnunity Action 
Agencies. CSA consists of far more than Coinnunity Action Agencies; it is, 
rather, the single fediera) agency dedicated specifically to improving oppor- 
tunities for low-income and disadvantaged Americans. NCLR and its constituency 
sup^rt the Economic Opportunity Act as a concept, and as a representation of 
this country's coimiitment to fighting poverty —through helping the poor help 
themselves.' 

^ The Economic Opportunity Act provides an equitable, participatory 
planning process and a mechanism for the rational development and implementation 
of local approaches to combatting poverty, whether in inner-city neighborhoods, 
small towns, rural areas, Indian reservations, or migrant camps- Alone among 
federa? programs, CSA^ by its legislation requires Its CAAs to provide one-; . 
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third representation of the poor, one-third representation of government 
officials, and one-third representation of the "private sector on their 
boards — thus assuring that all potential partners to donmunity organization, 
development, and revital izatlon are a part of the CAA process. 

The Economic Opportunity Act docs more than funds CAAs. Through 
Titles IV and VIII, it provides services for two of the most disadvantaged and 
polftically helpless subpopuUtions in th^ country — migrant and seasonal 
fartiiworkers and Native Americans. Through Title VII, it encourages housing 
and economic development efforts, inclucfing support for locally controlled 
Conmunity Development Corporations (CDCa) a/id their self-help efforts. 
Through Title IX, it moni^tors and evaluates the programs of other federal 
agencies to determine the C(tent to which they equitably serve the poor. 

Prior to 1964, when the original Economic Opportunity Act was passed, 
the nation's poor were largely faceless and without governmental champions. 
Traditional agencies, whether federal , State, or local, too often failed to 
reach or serve the trOly needy. CSA — with its state aad local counterparts 
has become the voice for the poor. While the mechanism rqnains far from 
perfect, it represents the most success^^ul effort in our nation's history 
not merely to make the poor more comfo^able,N?ut to help them find their 
way out of poverty. While other agencrtfs todaW^ft^^e taken over much of the 
operational responsibilities for programs tp/create self-sufficiency, most 
of these programs from CETA to rteady^rt to migrant health Clinics — had 
their birth within the Anti -Poverty^Pjf'ogram. 

The loss of the Economic OpporSmity Act would symbolize, to 15 to 20 
million Hispanics and to the 30 million low-income Americans, ^he death 
of .America's conmitment to combat poverty, equalize opportunity, and help 
the poor to enter the U.S. mainstream. To certain special groups such 

3 
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as migrants, 1t could mean the loss of nearly all targeted services. NCLR 
thus opposes any effort to dismantle CSA or to ellmfnate the Economic Oppor 
tunlt^ Act, 

HI. SPECIFIC AREAS OF CONCERN 

The National Council of La Raza Is particularly concerned about 
the continuation of the following components of tHe Economic Opportunity 



Services for, and coordination of federal assistance to, 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers. There are some 2.8 
million migrant and seasonal farmworkers In this country, 
perhaps one million of them migrants who eacK year 
, leave their own corrwunltles to travel "up stream** to 
cultivate and harvest the nation's crops. The majority 
of migrants are Hispanlcs. Literally hundreds of 
statistics exist which demonstrate that migrants are 
perhaps the most disadvantaged American subpopulatlon. 
Their average life expectancy Is 49 years, compared 
to 73 years for the rest of the United States population. 
One In five adult migrants has never been Inside a class- 
room, and perhaps one In 20 migrant children completes 
high sciiiooi. The Economic Opportunity Act provides 
(lot only funding for migrant CAPs and migrant housing, 
and conmunlty fo3d and nutrition programs for migrants, 
but also gives CSA authority to coordinate, review, 
and monitor federal programs for migrants. Without 
CSA, there oe no lead agegcy to protect this 
largely voiceless population. Most migrants are not 
registered voters, although they are citizens, and 
even If registered In their home base (conmunltles, 
they spend much of the year "up stream" In conniunltles 
^where they are no permanent residents and therefore 
do not represent a political constituency. 

Services foV Native Americans. Title VIII of the 
Economic Opportunity Act provides some special 
progra/tmlng for Native Americans, who are like 
farmworkers In their poverty. and — In most locations 
their lack of pol Itica influence. In the absence 
of CSA, these targeted programs might well be ended, 
with funds focused Instead on servlrtg more' powerful 
constituencies. 

Economic development efforts. Although CSA funds 
for economic development have been limited, and 
although the Conmunlty Development Corporation 
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(COC) conctpt hds ntver been fully developed or 
InpleiMnttd, NCLR believes 1t offers one of the 
most promising methods for encouraging coimunltles 
to help themselves, to develop housing .and 
business and Industrial ventures ^whlch will create 
jobs. Increase the local tax base, and Provide 
for comnunlty development or revltallzat on. The 
Acknini strati on proposes to shift the Office of 
Economic Oevelopmtnt (OED) to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and then to Include 
Us funding In a block grant, NCLR believes that 
this would destroy OED* as an effective tool for 
the poor. The Administration, which has already 
expressed Its coirmltment to Urban Enterprise 
Zones, could far more usefully expand and strengthen 
tt\fi CDC effort In concert with this new coimunlty 
development concept. 

Technical assistance services. Each year, CSA 
spends a very small portion of Its funds to 
support training and technical assistance efforts, 
Including grants to national, regional, and local 
groups to assist CAAs and other community-based 
oreanlzatlons to Improve their management and 
program operations, develop housing and cormunlty 
development ventures, and otherwise help their 
cortwiunltles help themselves. In the absence of 
CSA, such funds will almost certainly disappear. 
Local groups, lacking badly needed management and 
programnatlc assistance, will become less and 
less able to compete for block grant funds 
and the poor will find their access to available 
services further reduced. 

Title IX monitoring and evaluation efforts. CSA's 
efforts to assure that other federal agencies 
equitably serve the poor are, by their very nature, 
likely to be unpopular with the agencies being 
monitored. However, such activities such as 
the ongoing citizen monitoring of the Corrmun ty 
Development Block Grant (CDB6) Program, carr ed out 
by local conmunlty groups — have clearly pointed 
out the failure of agencies to meet their own guide- 
lines and have suggested refinements which would 
greatly Improve the cost-effectiveness of certain 
federally funded programs. At a time when every 
federal dollar must be stretched as far as humanly 
possible, such monitoring appears critically 
Important. Moreover, In the absence of CSA s 
Title IX effort, who will speak for the poor? 
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The above EOA/CSA components. In addition to funding for Connunlty 
Action Agencies, are viewed as particularly critical by Hispanic Americans. 
Because Hispanlcs are more likely to be poor, ^o live In substandard housing, 

ito be unemployed or underemployed than the American population as a whole 
^nd because even with CSA they remain underrepresented as participants In 
and beneficiaries of most publicly funded programs — the loss of CSA Is i 
yiewed by many Hl^anlcs as a major blow to efforts to obtain equal 
opportunities in this (country. 



IV, PROBABLE IMPACTS OF TRANSFER OF CSA FUNDS TO BLOCK GRANTS 

The National Council of La Raza, like other groups representing 

Mspanlcs and other minority Americans, has grave concerns over the probable 

impact of making CSA funds a part of a proposed social services 

tlock grant. In a preliminary attempt to assess the predicted Impact of 

the block grant mechanism as a funding alt^natlves for Coomunlty Action 

Agencies, NCLR surveyed by telephone both CAA Directors and State CAP 

Association staff Id the States of California, Colorado, Illinois, Florida, 

and Texas five states with large Hispanic populations. This partial 

sampling "of the states produced the following reports: 

In California, It is estimated t^iat 56% of all CAAs 
would fall to survive If CSA funds became a part of 
the health and social services block grant. Of 39 
CAAs In California, 17 are public agencies, and 
22 are private, nonprofit groups. It is predicted 
that none of the nonprofit CAAs would survive under 
a block grant, and only about seven of the public 
agency CAAs would survive. It was stressed that 
the CAAs would die not because the quality of their 
services is considered poor by the State, but be- 
cause other, already existing commitments to other 
social service programs would have higher priority, 
and the CAAs would be defunded so these other 
services could continue. 
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In Colorado, thtrt Jrt 17 CAAs. 16 pperattd as 
public ag«nc1«. It Is predicted that now of 
thM wjHild ^urvlvt undtr block gfant funding. 

In Illinois, It Is prtdlcted that only about 50% 
of the state's 19 CAAs woOld survive under block 
grants. Of particular Concern to CAA officials 
In that state Is the possibility that heilth 
services to migrants would be drastically 
curtailed, since heelth outreach services are 
provided almost entirely through the CAAs, 
Language barriers, U was reported, are a 
special problem which the State of Illinois 
hes been unable to address successfully except 
through the CAAs. The connunl cations network 
established through the CAAs, which has taken 
a great deal of time and energy to develop, 
would be lost with funding cuts* Migrant 
children would In many cases lose the only health 
care they currently receive during >he year. 
In addition. It Is feared there would be no 
monitoring of Illinois' migrant camps, 1i» the 
absence of CAA Intervention and concern. 

In Florida,. It Is predicted that only about 
one-fourth of all CAAs 15 out of 59 
would survive under block grants. This Is 
of particular concern In a state with critical 
refugee problems, Cuban and Haitian refugees 
are already underserved, and the combination 
of the t)rJposed rescission In refugee social 
services /funds and the block granting of 
CAA fundi Is a 9r»ve concern* Probable 
cutbacks/ In services to migrants are also ^ 
a serloiis concern. 

In TexaJ, It Is expected that not a single 
one of the 54 CAAs (serving all but five 
of the state's counties) would survive 
under block grants, Texas Is the major 
home base state for migrants, and poverty, 
particularly In the border regions. Is 
extremely severe- It was reported- that 
the State Is under considerable pressure 
to spend available funds to build more 
prisons, and there are strong political 
forces opposing spending for social 
services. Thus block grants would mean 
a drastic reduction In services to low- 
Income residents of Texas, Including 
several hundred thousand migrant workers, 
and a largely Hispanic low-Income population 
in the U.S. -Mexico border region, which 
includes some of the poorest metropolitan 
areas In the United States. 
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Based on this partial survey of states, NCLR believes that to make 
CSA funding a part of the proposed health and social services block grant 
would mean a sudden and drastic reduction In services to Hispanlcs, migrants, 
and other low-Income American? throughout the United States. 

:n addition to the Impacts reported In the survey, NCLR has the follow- 
ing additional concerns regarding the propose.d Inclusion of CSA funds In i 
a block grant for health and social services: 



Lack of targeting . The recent trend of 
relaxing eligibility requirements for social 
service program participation means thit 
while more moderate income persons become 
eligible to receive services, a declining 
number of low-Income persons the truly 
rteedy receive services. For examp'e. In 
a recently completed exploratory study of 
the substate allocation of Title XX social 
services funds, the National Association of 
Social Workers found that rural area5. Blacks, 
and poverty populations generally reCfilve ess 
than their proportionate share of Title XX 
service dollars, ^reover, since there Is 
no proposed allocation formula for the block 
grants requiring that funds go to cormunlt^es 
according to the number of low-1ncorn« residents, 
there Is no protection tq assure proportionate 
spending — or even the continuation of 
cornnunlty action efforts. How are Hispanlcs 
and other disadvantaged groups to attain 
self-sufficiency If "opportunity creatinq" 
programs are unavailable to them? Tho aftornatlve 
Is all too likely to be Increased dependence 
on Income sopport programs with no expectation 
that this will be temporary dependency. 

Administrative costs * If states are allowed to 
Include funding for C*\A$ under traditional 
administrative mechanisms, such as state social 
services departments, and iu thf a^^ence of 
any proposed limitation on admlhlstratlve 
expenses, funds Intended to be UrSed for services 
may ''disappear" and be used elthitr to make up 
for cutbacks In the states' already existing, 
high priority social service programs, or to 
cover administrative costs. 
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Subitltutlon of funds > Sinct no malnttnihce 
of effort or matching requlrtatnts ire proposed 
for the block grants, the states can substitute 
federal money for state and local funds. In 
effect, the states will be getting a "blank • 
check" with no protections for the disadvantaged 
ind minority groups, who afe often largely 
powerless constituencies. 

Priorities . Since tnar^y stjtes do-not, under 
normal conditions, provide any stat« funds for 
CAAs, It It unlikely that the CAAs will become 
a higher priority In che next year, especially 
considering the cutbacks in other key services 
(Including public service •uployment, education, 
youth employment, housing, health, and social 
services) faced by th.» sta'.esjdue to federal 
budget reductions. 

LoS3 of adn^ <»1l^ritt^^ sunoort funds for 
90!Tinun1ty>b<i st<! grq*Mzat1ons. Olsmantl tng 
of the Community Sendees Administration 
would mean not only tto lots of the only 
federal agency spec 1 f^ca 1 ly designed to 
work towards an tnd -to poverty, but also 
the loss of critical federal funds for 
the administration of local coffwunlty-based 
organizations. This is likely to mean the 
closing down of Mny hundrtrfs of CAAs and 
of coflwunlty-based organizations that have 
been their delegate agencltss.- These local 
groups are often of critical Importance 
as a means of leveraging both pebllc and 
private dollars to benefit low-Income 
comnunltles. They ara also the basic 
mechanisms for self-help and comnunlty 
development efforts. Without the basic 
funding now pr^)v1ded through CSA, many low- 
income and minority cowwunltles' w1 1 1 be 
left without a cOffimjnIty group to represent 
them. For Hispanic conmunltlw, where the 
growth of strong progranmatlc and advocacy 
organizations focusing on self-help and 
self-sufficiency has occurred primarily 
over the pan 15 years, the loss will 
represent a severe setback to efforts to 
attain economic and social equality. 

For all of the reasons sumnarlzed above, MCLR believes that the dis- 
mantling of'cSA and the Inclusion of £0A funds in block grants would have an 
extreme^ly severe negative effect on the efforts of Hispanic comnunltles and 
Hispanic Americans to achieve equality and self-sufficiency. 
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V. CONCLUSION 

t 

The Conwunity Services Administration structure, although by no means 
Ideal, has showrt an ability to significantly Improve conditions In many local 
coiwiunltles; to mobilize resource' from fflult-.ple -funding sources; to Involve 
public officials, private sector representat vf $ , and low-Income persons In 
program development and management; to address crisis situations more rapidly 
than most other public agencies; to test ".he feas bllity of Innovative service 
delivery approaches and then ""spin them off to 1 ne agencies; and to promote 
increased sensitivity to the needs of the poor on the part of many conmunlty 
institutions. CAAs nitlonwide generate mor^ than one million hours of volunteer 
support annually. They serve 83% of the naf on's low-1nco«e population In 
3.141 counties In every state. Overall, it is estimated that each dollar 
spent by CSA generates a return of ten <lo]Ur$ In services and benefits, ^ 
from the private and the public secto^-s ootnbined. With -j^ery limited fundfng, 
CSA-supported efforts can polnt^to many significant results. 

The National Council of/la Raza and Its constituency strongly support 
the reauthorization of the Etonofnlc Opportunity Act, and the continuation of 
categorical finding for anti -poverty efforts under the Community Services 
Administration. Of special importance 1$ th« continued federal responsibility 
for assuring services to subpopul atlons such as migrant farmworkers, low-income 
Mispanlcs, and Native Americans, who — because they generally do not represent 
a strong political constituency -- are all too likely to be given lowest 
service priority by s tates already facing severe cutbacks In services to more 
powerful constituencies. 

Many of CSA's programs re^^esent a "safety net" which works. Cofrmunlty 
Oevetopment Corporations, technical assistance efforts, housing programs, and 
CSAs Title IX monitoring efforts are among the most critical CSA programs, 
because they represent a workable structure for accomplishing two objectives of 
the new Administration; to assure continued services for the truly needy, and to 
decrease dependency. SCLR asks that the Congress find means to continue CSA's 
"opportunity-creating" programs, and to reassure Hispanics and other low-Income 
and minority Americans that ne United States has not Ipst Its commitment to 
help them become a part of t^a economic and social mainstream. 
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Mr. Chttinnan, I mm Owrtai 3«l»m, Ktoyortrf Goodywr, Artasona; 



member of the Maricopa Aiiodatlon o£ qovemmanti; and Proildent of the 
NeUonal AssoclaUon of Regional Coundli.* * 



We eppreclnte the opportunity to pteient our views to thU P«neJ on the 
proposed social services block grant program* 



NARC supports the block grant concept but we are concerned about the 
lack of local govemme^ end regional council Involvement In the decision- 
making process surrounding the expenditure of block grant funds. In our 
view, there must be closer consideration given to nurturing a state/local 
partnorahlp once social service responslblUtles are devolved below the 
1 federal level. ^ 



♦The National Aosoclatlon of Regional Councils represeptMpproxlmately 
350 of the nation's 600 regional councils of local gdvemments. Regional 
councils are public organization a encompassing a regional community and 
arc tied dfrectly to their local governments through local and/or state 
government actions. The basic responslblUty of a regional council Is 
to be an umbreUa agency which faclUtates regional coonilnatlon and 
managomont activities. Many regional councils else arrange for the 
implementation of regional policies. 
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Ai wm undsriUnd it, th« Admlnlttretlon propoMl %srould provlds itaUi with 
II block of fund* for §00151 ••rvtcei. The itaUi would th«n hm able to ' 
■p«nd those fundi for itate-<letennlned prtorltl»i so long oi expenditure! ' 
were made only for those eUgible. activities under the block. The eligible 
activities in the case of the social service block grant include thofe now > 
provided under U different categorical programs and the Title XX block program'. 
(The proposal also allows for a shifting of up to 10% of a block's funds to 
any of the other three HHS blocks as a state decides is necessary.) 

The Administration's proposal includes no mandates that the state pass- 
through funds to local governments. Neither does it require that states 
"hold harmless" some programs for a limited time (that is, allocate a 
reasonable amount to continue those acti\ities and allow, If a need will be 
met through a new program thrunt, for orderly phase-out). 



However « the proposal dooo roquire states to report to HHS on how they 



^ Looel Oonfultetion Unde r a "Pure" Blook 
If the Congress chooaos to approve the social services block grant proposal 
largely as proposed by the President, NARC recommends that a small 
modification to ensure consultation among state and local governments be 
added r 



/ 



intend to spend block funds within the eligible categories. 
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We RTopoie that longuage be Iniertecl Into the blU to mulft lUtei to 
consult with elected offlclali of general purpoM gov«mnienti, and their 
regional councils, on the determlnaUon of prtorltlep for Inclusion In the lUte - 
report to HHS., 

Furthenijore , we luggeit that loCirrgovemmenti, tfirough their regional 
councils, could be aiiiited in these needi aiseiimenti through fundi which 
the block propoial allowi itatei to let eilde for "purohailng technical 
aislctanco. . .If t^e lUte det«nnln«i luch ■■■IfUnce li required m devfloplng. 
Implementing and admlnlitering** the block program* 

This approach would provide (or some local Input Into the state decision-making 
process. Woally, In states wh«re local governments are alimfcdy viewed «s 
partners In the prtbrlty setting process, this approach wlll(ust re-enforce 
business as usual. However, we still believe this to be a necessary provision 
to onsuro cooperation in those sUUs where th*re Is something laaa than a 
state/local partnership. 

Wo bollovo there Is a criUcal need to encourage Joint state/local detenu inatlon 
of priorities. We hasten to add that this approach lo quite consistent with 
Prooldont Itoagan'o expressed desire to devolve authorities and responslblUtles 
back to the stateo. We understand that devolution is to mean that states 
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an unenquinbmd with imiimtmX progmm spAoUloatlons. W« mn proposlno that 
the concept of home rule be ingrained in this trantfer of power* Because 
•tato bureaucracies have the sumo Inherent Umltotions as federal ones, we 



believe that federal devolution should re-enforce ^{>4^1e end responsibilities 

of thoao general purpose units of government that the sute itself has creeiad. 

let us omphaslzo that when NARC endorses devolution of responsibility below 
the state level, that are recon^mendlng that federal policy wfleot a 
rccoqoitlon that genoral purpoge IqcaI q Qvemme»tw and^elr regional councils, 
(where local governments work In consortia arrangemento) fhpuld he__the 
prf^forr mj uoitn to as si flt_thff_Atato^^^he^ priority fttttln q procenn , 



Ono additional point. In the polX^ local governments have been often 

f 

circumvented by the state a becauoo of federal policy. Rolationflhlps between 
fltatoo and opoclal agonclds that are not Accountable to the electorate may bo 
suntainod by nomo states becauoo of a carry over of federal policy. 



While states should have the discretion to deal with such epecial sQencios, 
past experience has shown that local govemmento and their regional consortia 
hocaur.c of their accountability and direct linkage to local decision-maker a, 
have boon the most effective. 




Itcco umabllity Ihouki B» 
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Again, this approach is consiatent with the home rule tenet of Reagan 
iederalism . 

Further Devolution As A Result of Conqrc^slonal Action 
If, however, this Committee determines that the block approach would be 
improved by ihoVUng beyond the basic consultation process outlined above, 
we propose that* the working model. of the aging program under the Older 
' Americans Act he strongly considered. 

NARC policy makers have long hel<> that the "area agency on aging" (AAA) 
approach put in motion bythe Act should be a model for all social service 
programs. 




The AAA program is an excellent example of the kind of fei 
partnership required to provide the best, most cost-ejEfectlve s|K^ 
the needy. , • 



Under the agln^ program, the state designq^ ^tes area agencies on aging for 
eaqh designated substate area. These AAAs 'do annual needs assessments 
which are reflected in each state's aglny plan (priority setting process). 
In fact, the state plan is a composite of the AAA assessments. 



The AAAs also have responsibility for screening and making arrangements , 
with service providers to assure that the elderly receive much needed services 



257 . 

suchas meals on wheels and transportation assistance. 

.Each regional council that is a designated AAA a|so has an advisory committee, 
composed mainly of the service users and some providers so that the priority 
setting prpqess reflects those views. 

Regional councils, because they are composed of local elected decision- 
niirikers and yet aGcomniodate the service User and provider viewpoint, have ^ 
iieleft remarkably successful In meeting the needs of the elderly. Approximately. 
200-reglonal councils are AAAs, 

This approach would cany devolution of responsibility one step beyond the 
Current blocjs^roposal. However, It would not diminish the nlle of the state 
in thaprl^ty setting process; it would merely ensure a partnership role fbr 
local glovemments. 

In some states, such as North, Carolina, Kentucky and Texas, governors 
have already successfully devolved some Title XX responsibilities down 
to areawide agencies. In addition, HHS has conducted demonstration 
programs which have illustrated the utility of the areawide approach. 

We believe this approach would be In line with the President's Intention to 
devolve responsibilities and decision-making to the state and local level, 
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Most eoit-Eff aotiv M«thod Muit Bt Ul«d 

In addition, it represents a proven, cost-effective approach to service provision • 
Because the Reagan social service block grant proposal calls for the total 
funding of the included categorical programs to be reduced by 25% when issued 
in a block, it will be more important than ever to'utllize remairiJing resources 
in a cost-effective manner. • ' 

MARC believes that the appipach outlined above offers many economies and 
the added important benelit of ensured local input into the state decision- 
making process. 

Thank you. 

Senator Denton. The hearing stands a^oumed. 
[Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the subcommittee acUoumed to the call 
of the Chair J 

O 
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